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<a HE four men on the “Zip 
3851 Coon” Ledge had not got 
4 fairly settled to their morning’s 
work. There was the usual 
| lingering hesitation which is 
apt to attend the taking-up of 
any regular or monotonous performance, 
shown in this instance in the prolonged 
scrutiny of a pick’s point, the solemn selec- 
tion of a shovel, or the “ hefting,” or weigh- 
ing, of a tapping iron or drill. One member 
becoming interested in a funny paragraph he 
found in the scrap of newspaper wrapped 
around his noonday cheese, shamelessly sat 
down to finish it, regardless of the prospect- 
ing-pan thrown at him by another. They 
had taken up their daily routine of mining 
life like schoolboys 
at their tasks. 
“Halloa!” said 
Ned Wyngate, joy- 
ously recognising a 
possible further in- 
terruption. “Blamed 
if the Express rider 
ain’t comin’ here !” 
He was shading 
his eyes with his 
hand as he gazed 
over the broad, sun- 
baked expanse of 
broken “ flat” be- 
tween them and 
the high road. 
They all looked up, 
and saw the figure 
of a mounted man 
with a courier’s bag 
thrown over his 
shoulder galloping 
towards them. It 
was really an event, 
as their letters were 
usually left at the 
grocery at the cross- 


“TI knew something was goin’ to happen,” 
said Wyngate. “I didn’t feel a bit like work 
this morning.” 

Here one of their number ran off to meet 
the advancing horseman. They watched 
him until they saw the latter rein up and 
hand a brown envelope to their messenger, 
who ran breathlessly back with it to the 
Ledge as the horseman galloped away again. 

“ A telegraph for Jackson Wells,” he said, 
handing it to the young man who had been 
reading the scrap of paper. 

There was a dead silence. Telegrams were 
expensive rarities in those days, especially 
with the youthful Bohemian miners of the 
Zip Coon Ledge. They were burning with 
curiosity, yet a singular thing happened. 
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Accustomed as they had been to a lite of 
brotherly familiarity and unceremoniousness, 
this portentous message fram the outside 
world of civilization recalled their old formal 
politeness. ‘They looked steadily away from 
the receiver of the telegram, and he on his 
part stammered an apologetic “ Excuse me, 
boys,” as he broke the envelope. 

There was another pause, which seemed 
to be interminable to the waiting partners. 
Then the voice of Wells in quite natural 


tones said, “By gum, that’s funny! Read 
that, Dexter; read it out loud.” 
Dexter Rice, the foreman, took the 


proffered telegram from Wells’s hand, and 
read as follows: “ Your uncle, Quincy Wells, 
died yesterday, leaving you sole heir. Will 
attend you to-morrow for instructions—Baker 
and Twiggs, attorneys, Sacramento.” 

The three miners’ faces lightened and 
turned joyously to Wells. But Aés face 
looked puzzled. 

“May we congratulate you, Mr. Wells?” 
said Wyngate, with affected politeness; “ or 
possibly your uncle may have been English, 
and a title goes with the ‘prop,’ and you 
may be Lord Wells or Very Wells—at least.” 

But here Jackson Wells’s youthful face lost 
its perplexity, and he began to laugh long and 
silently to himself. This was protracted to 
such an extent that Dexter asserted himself, 
as foreman and senior partner. 

“ Look here, Jack ! don’t sit there cackling 
like a chuckleheaded magpie—if you ave the 
heir.” 

“ I—can’t—help it,” gasped Jackson. “I 
am the heir, but you see, boys, there ain’/ any 
property!” 

“What do you mean? Is all that a sell?” 
demanded Rice. 

“Not much !—telegraph’s too expensive 
for that sort o’ foolin’. You see, boys, I’ve 
got an Uncle Quincy—though I don’t know 
him much—and he may be dead. But his 
whole fixin’s consisted of a claim the size of 
ours, and played out long ago; a ramshackled 
lot o’ sheds called a cottage, and a kind of 
market garden of about three acres, where 
he reared and sold vegetables. He was 
always poor, and as for calling it ‘ property,’ 
and me the ‘heir !’—Good Lord!” 

“A miser as sure as you’re born!” said 
Wyngate, with optimistic decision. “ That’s 
always the way. You'll find every crack of 
that blessed old shed stuck full of green- 
backs and certificates of deposit, and lots of 
gold dust and coin buried all over that cow 
patch! And of course no one suspected 


it! And of course he lived all alone, and 
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never let anyone get into his house, and 
nearly starved himself! Lord love you! 
there’s hundreds of such cases. The world 
is full of ’em !” 

“That’s so!” chimed in Pulaski Briggs, 
the fourth partner, “and I tell you what! 
Jacksey, we'll come over with you the day 
you take possession and just ‘prospect’ the 
whole blamed shanty, pig-sties and potato 
patch, for fun, and won’t charge you any- 
thing.” 

For a moment Jackson’s face had really 
brightened under the infection of enthusiasm, 
but it presently settled into perplexity again. 

“No! You bet the boys around Buckeye 
Hollow would have spotted anything like 
that long ago.” 

“Buckeye Hollow!” repeated Rice and 
his partners. 

“Yes! Buckeye Hollow—that’s the place ; 
not twenty miles from here—and a God-for- 
saken hole—as you know.” 

A cloud had settled on Zip Coon Ledge. 
They knew of Buckeye Hollow, and it was 
evident that no good had ever yet come out 
of that Nazareth. 

“There’s no use of talking now,” said 
Rice, conclusively. ‘ You'll draw it all from 
the lawyer shark who’s coming here to- 
morrow, and you can bet your life he 
wouldn’t have taken this trouble if there 
wasn’t suthin’ in it. Anyhow, we'll knock off 
work now and call it half a day—in honour 
of our distinguished young friend’s acces- 
sion to his baronial estates of Buckeye 
Hollow. We'll just toddle down to Tomlin- 
son’s at the cross-roads and have a nip 
and a quiet game of old sledge at Jacksey’s 
expense. I reckon the estate’s good for shat,” 
he added, with severe gravity. “And, 
speaking as a far-minded man, and the 
president of this yer company, if Jackson 
would occasionally take out and air that 
telegraphic despatch of his while we're at 
Tomlinson’s, it might do something for that 
company’s credit with Tomlinson! We're 
wantin’ some new blastin’ plant bad !” 

Oddly enough the telegram, accidentally 
shown at Tomlinson’s, produced a gratifying 
effect, and the Zip Coon Ledge materially 
advanced in public estimation. With this 
possible infusion of new capital into its 
resources the company was beset by offers 
of machinery and goods, and it was deemed 
expedient by the sapient Rice that, to prevent 
the dissemination of any more accurate in- 
formation regarding Jackson’s property, the 
next day the lawyer should be met at the 
stage office by one of the members, and con- 
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veyed secretly past Tomlinson’s to the 
Ledge. 

“1’d let you go,” he said to Jackson, “only 
it won't do for that skunk ofa lawyer to think 
you’re too anxious—saée? We want to rub 
into him that we are in the habit out yer of 
havin’ things left to us—and a fortin’ more 
or less, falling into us now and then, ain’t 
nothin’ alongside of the Zip Coon claim. It 
won’t hurt ye to keep up a big bluff on that 
hand of yours. Nobody would dare to ‘call’ 
you.” 

Indeed this idea was carried out with such 
elaboration the next day that Mr. Twiggs, the 
attorney, was considerably impressed both by 
the conduct of his guide, who (although 
burning with curiosity) expressed abso- 
lute indifference regarding Jackson Wells’s 
inheritance, and the calmness of Jackson 
himself, who had to be ostentatiously called 
from his work on the Ledge to meet him and 
who even gave him an audience in the hear- 
ing of his partners. Forced into an apolo- 
getic attitude, he expressed his regret at 
being obliged to bother Mr. Wells with an 


To the impecunious owners of Zip Coon 
Ledge it seemed a large sum, but they did 
not show it. “ You see,”-continued Mr. 
Twiggs, “it’s really a case of ‘ willing away ’ 
property from its obvious or direct inheritors 
—instead of a beneficial grant. I take it 
that you and your uncle were not particularly 
intimate, at least so I gathered when I made 
the will, and his simple object was to dis- 
inherit his only daughter, with whom he had 
some quarrel, and who had left him to live 
with his late wife’s brother, Mr. Morley 
Brown, who is quite wealthy and residing in 
the same township. Perhaps you remember 
the young lady ?” 

Jackson Wells had a dim recollection of 
this cousin—a hateful, red-haired schoolgirl 
—and an equally unpleasant memory of this 
other uncle, who was purse-proud and had 
never taken any notice of him. He answered 
affirmatively. 

“There may be some attempt to contest 
the will,” continued Mr. Twiggs, “as the 
disinheriting of an only child and a daughter 
offends the sentiment of the people and of 





“HE TOOK THE WILL FROM HIS POCKET.” 


affair of such secondary importance, but he was 
obliged to carry out the formalities of the law. 
“What do you suppose the estate is 
worth ?” asked Wells, carelessly. 
“TI should not think that the house, the 
claim, and the land would bring more than 
1,500dols.,” replied Twiggs, submissively. 


judges and jury, and the law makes such a 
will invalid, unless a reason is given. For- 
tunately your uncle has placed his reasons on 
record. I have a copy of the will here and 
can show you the clause.” He took it from 
his pocket and read as follows: “I exclude 
my daughter Jocelinda Wells from any 
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benefit or provision of this my will and testa- 
ment for the reason that she has voluntarily 
abandoned her father’s roof for the house of 
her mother’s brother, Morley Brown ; has 
preferred the fleshpots of Egypt to the vir- 
tuous frugalities of her own home, and has 
discarded the humble friends of her youth 
and the associates of her father for the mere- 
tricious and slavish sympathy of wealth and 
position. In lieu thereof, and as compensa- 
tion therefor, I do hereby give and bequeath 
to her my full and free permission to gratify 
her frequently-expressed wish for another 
guardian in place of myself, and to become 
the adopted daughter of the said Morley 
Brown, with the privilege of assuming the 
name of Brown as aforesaid.” 

“You see,” he continued, “as the young 
lady’s present position is a better one than 
it would be if she were in her father’s house, 
and was evidently a compromise—the senti- 
mental consideration of her being left home- 
less and penniless falls to the ground. 
However, as the inheritance is small, and 
might be of little account to you, if you 
choose to waive it, I daresay we may make 
some arrangement.” 

This was an utterly unexpected idea to the 
Zip Coon Company, and Jackson Wells was, 
for a moment, silent. But Dexter Rice was 
equal to the emergency, and turned to the 
astonished lawyer with severe dignity. 
“ You'll excuse me for interferin’, but, as the 
senior partner of this yer Ledge, and Jackson 
Wells yer—bein’ a most important member 
—what affects his usefulness on this claim 
affects us. And we propose to carry out this yer 
will, with all its dips and spurs and angles !” 

As the surprised Twiggs turned from one 
to the other Rice continued: “ Ez far as we 
kin understand this little game, it’s the just 
punishment of a high-flying girl as breaks 
her pore father’s heart—and the re-ward of a 
young feller ez has bin to our knowledge ez 
devoted a nephew as they make ’em. Time 
and time again, sittin’ around our camp fire 
at night, we’ve heard Jacksey say, kinder to 
himself and kinder to us, ‘Now, I wonder 
what’s gone o’ old Uncle Quincy?’ and he 
never sat down to a square meal or ever rose 
from a square game but what he allus said, 
“If old Uncle Quincy was only here now, 
boys, I'd die happy.’ I leave it to you, 
gentlemen, if that wasn’t Jackson Wells’s gait 
all the time?” 

There was a prolonged murmur of assent 
and an affecting corroboration from Ned 
Wyngate of “That was him—that was 
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“Indeed, indeed,” said the lawyer, ner 
vously. “I had quite the idea that there 
was very little fondness z 

““Not on your side—not on your side,” 
said Rice, quickly. ‘“ Uncle Quincy may not 
have ante’d up in this matter o’ feelin’ nor 
seen his nephew’s rise. You know how it is 
yourself in these things, being a lawyer and 
a far-minded man—it’s all on one side, 
ginerally! There’s always one who loves 
and sacrifices, and all that, and there’s always 
one who rakes in the pot! That’s the way 
o’ the world, and that’s why,” continued 
Rice, abandoning his slightly philosophical 
attitude and laying his hand tenderly and yet 
with a singularly significant grip on Wells’s 
arm, “we say to him, ‘Hang on to that will 
and Uncle Quincy’s memory.’ And we hev to 
say it. For he’s that tender-hearted and keer- 
less of money—having his own share in this 
Ledge—that ef that girl came whimperin’ to 
him he’d let her take the ‘ prop,’ and let the 
hull thing slide! And then he’d remember 
that he had rewarded that gal that broke the 
old man’s heart, and that would upset him 
again in his work. And there, you see, is 
just where we come in! And we say, ‘ Hang 
on to that will like grim death !’” 

The lawyer looked curiously at Rice and 
his companions and then turned to Wells. 
“Nevertheless I must look to you for 
instructions,” he said, drily. 

But by this time Jackson Wells—although 
really dubious about supplanting the orphan 
—had gathered the sense of his partners and 
said, with a frank show of decision: “ I think 
I must stand by the will.” 

“Then I’ll have it proved,” said Twiggs, 
rising. “In the meantime, if there is any 
talk of contesting——” 

“If there is, you might say,” suggested 
Wyngate, who felt he had not had a fair 
show in the little comedy, “ ye might say to 
that old skeesicks of a wife’s brother, if he 
wants to nipple in, that there are four men 
on the Ledge—and four revolvers! We are 
gin’rally far-minded, peaceful men ; but when 
an old man’s heart is broken, and his grey 
hairs brought down in sorrow to the grave, 
so to speak, we’re bound to attend the funeral. 
Sabe ?” 

When Mr. Twiggs had departed again, 
accompanied by a partner to guide him past 
the dangerous shoals of Tomlinson’s grocery, 
Rice clapped his hand on Wells’s shoulder. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for me, sonny, that shark 
would have landed you into some compro- 
mise with that red-haired gal! I saw you 
weakenin’, and then I chipped in. I may 
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have piled up the agony a little on your love 
for old Quincy, but if you aren’t an un- 
grateful cub that’s how you ought to hev 
been feelin’ anyhow!” Nevertheless the 
youthful Wells, although touched by his elder 
partner’s loyalty and convinced of his own 
disinterestedness, felt a painful sense of lost 
chivalrous opportunity. 


On mature consideration it was finally 
settled that Jackson Wells should make his 
preliminary examination of his inheritance 
alone, as it might seem inconsistent with the 
previous indifferent attitude of his partners if 
they accompanied him. But he was implored 
to yield to no blandishments of the enemy, 
and to even make his visit a secret. 

He went. The familiar flower-spiked tree 

which had given its name to Buckeye Hollow 
had never yielded entirely to improvements 
and the incursions of mining enterprise, and 
many of them had even survived the disused 
ditches, the scarred flats, the discarded levels, 
ruined flumes, and roofless cabins of the 
earlier occupation, so that when Jackson 
Wells entered the wide, straggling street of 
“ Buckeye,” that summer morning was filled 
with the radiance of its blossoms and fragrant 
with their incense. His first visit there ten 
years ago had been a purely perfunctory and 
hasty one, yet he remembered the ostenta- 
tious hotel, built in the “flush time” of its 
prosperity, and already in a green premature 
decay; he recalled the Express 
office and Town Hall, also pass- 
ing away in a kind of similar 
green deliquescence ; the little 
zinc church now overgrown with 
fern and brambles, and the two 
or three fine substantial houses in 
the outskirts, which seemed to 
have sucked the vitality of the 
little settlement. One of these 
he had been told was the property 
of his rich and wicked maternal 
uncle—the hated appropriator of 
his red-headed cousin’s affections. 
He recalled his brief visit to the 
departed testator’s claim and 
market garden, and his by no 
means favourable impression of 
the lonely, crabbed old man, as 
well as his relief that his objec- 
tionable cousin, whom he had 
not seen since he was a boy, was 
then absent at the rival uncle’s. 

He made his way across the = 
road to a sunny slope where 
the market garden of three acres 
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seemed to roll like a river of green rapids 
to a little “run” or brook, which, even 
in the dry season, showed a trickling rill. 
But here he was struck by a singular circum- 
stance. The garden rested in a rich alluvial 
soil, and under the quickening Californian 
sky had developed far beyond the ability 
of its late cultivator to restrain or keep 
it in order. Everything had grown luxu- 
riously and in monstrous size and pro- 
fusion. The garden had even trespassed its 
bounds and impinged upon the open road, 
the deserted claim, and the ruins of the Past. 
Stimulated by the little cultivation Quincy 
Wells had found time to give it, it had leaped 
its three acres and rioted through the Hollow. 
There were scarlet-runners crossing the 
abandoned sluices, peas climbing the Court 
House wall, strawberries matting the trail, 
while the seeds and pollen of its few homely 
Eastern flowers had been blown far and 
wide through the woods. By a grim satire, 
Nature seemed to have been the only thing 
that still prospered in that settlement of 
Man. 

The cabin itself, built of unpainted boards, 
consisted of a sitting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, and two bedrooms, all plainly 
furnished, although one of the bedrooms 
was better ordered, and displayed certain 
signs of feminine decoration which made 
Jackson believe it had been his cousin’s 
room. Luckily, the slight temporary struc- 
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ture bore no deep traces of its previous 
occupancy to disturb him with its memories, 
and for the same reason it gained in cleanli- 
ness and freshness; the dry desiccating 
summer wind that blew through it had 
carried away both the odours and the sense 
of domesticity ; even the adode hearth had 
no fireside tales to tell; its very ashes had 
been scattered by the winds ; and the grave- 
stone of its dead owner on the hill was no 
more flavourless of his personality than was 
this plain house in which he had lived and 
died. The excessive vegetation produced by 
the stirred-up soil had covered and hidden 
the empty tin cans, broken boxes, and frag- 
ments of clothing which usually heaped 
and littered the tent-pegs of the pioneer. 
Nature’s own profusion had thrust them into 
obscurity. 

Jackson Wells smiled as he recalled his 
sanguine partner's idea of a treasure-trove 
concealed and styffed in the crevices of this 
tenement—already so palpably picked clean 
by those wholesome scavengers of California 
—the dry air and burning sun. Yet he was 
not displeased at this obliteration of a pre- 
vious tenancy ; there was the better chance 
for him to originate something. He whistled 
hopefully as he lounged with his hands in his 
pockets towards the only fence and gate that 
gave upon the road. Something stuck up on 
the gate-post attracted his attention. It was 
a sheet of paper bearing the inscription in a 
large hand: “ Notice to trespassers. Look 
out for the Orphan Robber!” A plain sign- 
board in faded black letters on the gate, 
which had borne the legend, “ Quincy Wells, 
Dealer in Fruit and Vegetables,” had been 
rudely altered in chalk to read: “ Jackson 
Wells, Double Dealer in Wills and Codicils,” 
and the intimation “ Bouquets sold here” 
had been changed—‘“ Bequests stole here.” 

For an instant the simple-minded Jackson 
failed to discover any significance of this 
outrage, which seemed to him to be merely 
the wanton mischief of a schoolboy. But a 
sudden recollection of the lawyer’s caution 
sent the blood to his cheeks and kindled his 
indignation. He tore down the paper and 
rubbed out the chalk interpolation, and then 
laughed at his own anger. Nevertheless, he 
would not have liked his belligerent partners 
to see it. 

A little curious to know the extent of this 
feeling, he entered one of the shops, and by 
one or two questions which judiciously 
betrayed his ownership of the property he 
elicited only a tradesman’s interest in a 
possible future customer and the ordinary 
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curiosity in a stranger. The bar-keeper of 
the hotel was civil, but brief and gloomy. 
He had heard the property was “ willed 
away” on account of some family quarrel 
which “warn’t none of his.” Mr. Wells 
would find Buckeye Hollow a mighty dull 
place after the mines. It was played out— 
sucked dry by two or three big mine-owners 
who were trying to “freeze out” the other 
settlers, so as they might get the place to 
theinselves and “boom it.” Brown, who had 
the big house over the hill, was the head demon 
of the gang! Wells felt his indignation kindle 
anew. And this girl that he had ousted was 
Brown’s friend. Was it possible that she 
was a party to Brown’s designs to get this 
three acres with the other lands? If so, his 
long-suffering uncle was only just in _ his 
revenge. 

He put all this diffidently before his 
partners on his return, and was a little 
startled at their adopting it with sanguine 
ferocity. They hoped that he would put 
an end to his thoughts of backing out 
of it. Such a course now would be dis- 
honourable to his uncle’s memory. It 
was clearly his duty to resist these beastly 
satraps of capitalists ; he was _providen- 
tially selected for the purpose—a village 
Hampden to withstand the tyrant. ‘“ And 
I reckon that shark of a lawyer knew 
all about it when he was gettin’ off that ‘ purp 
stuff’ about people’s sympathies with the 
girl,” said Rice, belligerently. “Contest the 
will, would he? Why, if we caught that 
Brown with a finger in the pie we’d just whip 
up the boys on this Ledge and lynch him. 
You hang on to that three acres and the 
garden patch of your forefathers, sonny, and 
we'll see you through !” 

Nevertheless it was with some misgivings 
that Wells consented that his three partners 
should actually accompany him and see him 
put in peaceable possession of his inheritance. 
His instinct told him that there would be no 
contest of the will, and still less any opposi- 
tion on the part of the objectionable relative, 
Brown. When the waggon which contained 
his personal effects and the few articles of 
furniture necessary for his occupancy of the 
cabin arrived, the exaggerated swagger which 
his companions had put on in their passage 
through the settlement gave way to a pastoral 
indolence equally half - real, half - affected. 
Lying on their backs under a buckeye, 
they permittted Rice to voice the general 
sentiment. 

“ There’s a suthin’ soothin’ and dreamy in 
this kind o’ life, Jacksey, and we'll make a 
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point of comin’ here for a couple of days 
every two weeks to lend you a hand ; it will 
be a mighty good change from our nigger 
work on the claim.” 

In spite of this assurance and the fact that 
they had voluntarily come to help him put 
the place in order, they did very little beyond 
lending a cheering expression of unqualified 
praise and unstinted advice. At the end 
of four hours’ weeding and trimming the 
boundaries of the garden they unanimously 
gave their opinion that it would be more 
systematic for him to employ Chinese labour 
at once. 

“You see,” said Ned Wyngate, “the 
Chinese naturally take to this kind o’ busi- 
ness. Why, you can’t take up a china plate 
or saucer but you see ’em pictured there 
working at jobs like this, and then they kin 
live on green things and rice that cost 
nothin’, and chickens ; you'll keep chickens, 
of course ? ” 

Jackson thought that his hands would be 
full enough with the garden, but he meekly 
assented. “I'll get a pair—you only want 
two to begin with,” continued Wyngate, 


hen from another. Then you set ’em, and 
when the chickens are hatched out you just 
return the hen to the second man, and the 
eggs, when your chickens begin to lay, to the 
first man, and you’ve got your chickens for 
nothing—and there you are.” 

The ingenious proposition which was 
delivered on the last slope of the domain, 
where the partners were lying exhausted from 
their work, was broken in upon by the 
appearance of a small boy barefooted, sun- 
burnt, and tow-headed, who, after a moment’s 
hurried scrutiny of the group, threw a letter 
with unerring precision into the lap of 
Jackson Wells and then fied precipitately. 
Jackson instinctively suspected he was con- 
nected with the outrage on his fence and 
gate-post, but as he had avoided telling his 
partners of the incident, fearing to increase 
their belligerent attitude, he felt now an 
awkward consciousness mingled with his indig- 
nation, as he brokg the seal and read as 
follows :— 

“* Sir, — This is to inform you that although 
you have got hold of the property by under- 
handed and sneaking ways, you ain’t no 








“SHE WAS BEWILDERING.” 


cheerfully, “‘and in a month or two you’ve 
got all you want and eggs enough for market. 
On second thoughts I don’t know whether 
you hadn’t better begin with eggs first. That 


is, you borry some eggs from one man and a 
Vol. xxi.—T77. 








right to touch or lay your vile hands on the 
Cherokee Rose alongside the house, nor on 
the Giant of Battles, nor on the Maiden’s 
Pride by the gate—the same being the 
property of Miss Jocelinda Wells and planted 
by her under the penalty of the Law. And 
if you, or any of your gang of ruffians, 
touches it or them, or any thereof, or 
don’t deliver it up when called for in good 
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order, you will be persecuted by them.— 
AVENGER.” 

It is to be feared that Jackson would have 
suppressed this also, but the keen eyes of his 
partners, excited by the abruptness of the 
messenger, were upon him. He smiled 
feebly, and laid the letter before them. But 
he was unprepared for their exaggerated 
indignation, and with difficulty restrained 
them from dashing off in the direction of the 
vanished herald. “And what could you 
do?” he said ; “the boy’s only a messenger.” 

“T’'ll get at that dirty skunk Brown, who's 
back of him,” said Dexter Rice. 

“ And what then?” persisted Jackson, with 
a certain show of independence. “If this 
stuff belongs to the girl, I’m not certain I 
sha’n’t give them up without any fuss. Lord! 
I want nothing but what the old man left me 
—and certainly nothing of hers.” 

Here Ned Wyngate was heard to murmur 
that Jackson was one of those men who would 
lie down and let coyotes crawl over him 
if they first presented a girl’s visiting-card, 
but he was stopped by Rice demanding paper 
and pencil. ‘The former being torn from a 
memorandum-book, and a stub of the latter 
produced from another pocket, he wrote as 
follows : 

“Sir,—In reply to the hogwash you have 
kindly exuded in your letter of to-day, I 
have to inform you that you can have what 
you ask for Miss Wells, and perhaps a trifle 
on your own account, by calling this after- 
noon on, yours truly,”"—“ Now sign it,” 
continued Rice, handing him the pencil. 

“ But this will look as if we were angry 
and wanted to keep the plants,” protested 
Wells. 

“Never you mind, sonny, but sign! Leave 
the rest to your partners, and when you lay 
your head on your pillow to-night return 
thanks to an over-ruling Providence for pro- 
viding you with the right gang of ruffians to 
look after you !” 

Wells signed reluctantly, and Wyngate 
offered to find a Chinaman in the gulch who 
would take the missive. “And being a 
Chinaman, Brown can do any cussin’ or buck 
talk ‘hrough him !” he added. 

The afternoon wore on; the tall Douglas 
pines near the water-pools wheeled their long 
shadows round and half-way up the slope, 
and the sun began to peer into the faces of 
the reclining men. Subtle odours of mint 
and southernwood, stragglers from the garden, 
bruised by their limbs, replaced the fumes of 
their smoked-out pipes, and the hammers of 
the woodpeckers were busy in the grove as 
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they lay lazily nibbling the fragrant leaves 
like peaceful ruminants. Then came the 
sound of approaching wheels along the in- 
visible highway beyond the buckeyes, and 
then a halt and silence. Rice rose slowly ; 
bright pin-points in the pupils of his grey 
eyes. 

“ Bringin’ a waggon with him to tote the 
hull shanty away,” suggested Wyngate. 

“Or fetched his own ambulance,” said 
Briggs. Nevertheless, after a pause, the 
wheels presently rolled away again. 

“We'd better go and meet him at the 
gate,” said Rice, hitching his revolver-holster 
nearer his hip. ‘“‘ That waggon stopped long 
enough to put down three or four men.” 

They walked leisurely but silently to the 
gate. It is probable that none of them 
believed in a serious collision, but now the 
prospect had enough possibility in it to 
quicken their pulses. They reached the 
gate. But it was still closed; the road 
beyond it empty. 

““Mebbee they’ve sneaked round to the 
cabin,” said Briggs, “and are holdin’ it in- 
side.” They were turning quickly in that 
direction when Wyngate said, “ Hush ! some- 
one’s there in the brush under the buck- 
eyes.” They listened—there was a faint 
rustling in the shadows. 

“Come out o’ that, Brown—into the open. 
Don’t be shy,” called out Rice, in cheerful 
irony. “ We’re waitin’ for ye.” 

But Briggs, who was nearest the wood, 
here suddenly — an exclamation, 
“ B’gosh!” and fell back, open-mouthed, 
upon his companions. They, too, in another 
moment, broke into a feeble laugh and 
lapsed against each other in sheepish silence. 
For a very pretty girl, handsomely dressed, 
swept out of the wood and advanced towards 
them. 

Even at any time she would have been an 
enchanting vision to these men, but in the 
glow of exercise and sparkle of anger she 
was bewildering. Her wonderful hair, the 
colour of freshly hewn redwood, had escaped 
from her hat in her passage through the 
underbrush, and even as she swept down 
upon them in her majesty she was jabbing a 
hairpin into it with a dexterous feminine hand. 

‘The three partners turned quite the colour 
of her hair—Jackson Wells alone remained 
white and rigid. She came on, her very 
short upper lip showing her white teeth with 
her panting breath. 

Rice was first to speak. “I beg—your 
pardon, miss—I thought it was Brown—you 
know,” he stammered. 
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but she only turned a blighting brown eye 
on the culprit, curled her short lip till it 
almost vanished in her scornful nostrils, drew 
her skirt aside with a jerk, and continued 
her way straight to Jackson Wells, where she 
halted. 

“We did not know you were here alone,” 
he said, apologetically. 

“Thought I was afraid to come alone, 
didn’t you? Well, you see, I’m not. There!” 
She made another dive at her hat and hair, 
and brought the hat down wickedly over her 
straight eyebrows. “Gimme 
my plants.” 

Jackson had been aston- 
ished. He would have 
scarcely recognised in this 
wilful beauty the red-haired 
girl whom he had _ boyishly 
hated and with whom he 
had often quarrelled. But 
there was a recollection— 
and with that recollection 
came an instinct of habit. 
He looked her squarely in 


the face, and, to the horror a/ 
of his partners, said: “Say LPR, 
please !” of 3" 
They had expected to ~ 4 i 
see him fall, smitten with Mn} 


the hairpin! But she only 
stopped, and then in bitter 
irony said: “ Please, Mr. 
Jackson Wells.” 

“T haven’t dug them up 
yet, and it would serve you 
just right if I made you get 
them for yourself. But per- 
haps my friends here 
might help you—if you were civil.” The 
three partners rushed forward eagerly. “Only 
show us what you want,” they said, in one 
voice. The young girl stared at them, and 
at Jackson. Then with swift determination 
she turned her back scornfully upon him, 
and with a dazzling smile, which reduced 
the three men to absolute idiocy, said to the 
others: “I'll show you,” and marched away 
to the cabin. 

“Ye mustn’t mind Jacksey,” said Rice, 
sycophantically, edging to her side ; “ he’s so 
cut up with losin’ your father that he loved 
like a son he isn’t himself, and don’t seem 
to know whether to ante up or pass out. 
And as for yourself, miss, why—what was it 
he was sayin’ only just as the young lady 
came?” he added, turning abruptly to 
Wyngate. 

“Everything that Cousin Josey planted 






with her own hands must be took up care- 
fully and sent back, even though it’s killin’ 
me to part with it,” quoted Wyngate, un- 
blushingly, as he slouched along on the other 
side. . 

Miss Wells’s eyes glared at them, though 
her mouth still smiled, ravishingly. “I’m 
sure I’m troubling you.” 

In a few moments the plants were dug up 
and carefully laid together ; indeed, the servile 
Briggs had added a few that she had not 
indicated. 





“ MAKE-BELIEVE AND HYPOCRITE !” 


“Would you mind bringing them as far as 
the buggy that’s coming down the hill?” she 
said, pointing to a buggy driven by a small 
boy, which was slowly approaching the gate. 
The men tenderly lifted the uprooted plants, 
each carrying one, and proceeded solemnly, 
Miss Wells bringing up the rear, towards the 
gate where Jackson Wells was still surlily 
lounging. 

They passed out first. Miss Wells lingered 
for an instant, and then, advancing her 
beautiful but audacious face within an inch 
of Jackson’s, hissed out, “ Make-believe and 
hypocrite !” 

“Cross-patch and Sauce-box!” returned 
Jackson, readily, still under the malign 
influence of his boyish past, as she flounced 
away. Presently he heard the buggy rattle 
away with his persecutor. But his partners 
still lingered on the road in earnest conver- 
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sation, and when they did return it was with 
a singular awkwardness and embarrassment 
which he naturally put down to a guilty 
consciousness of their foolish weakness in 
succumbing to the girl’s demands. But he 
was a little surprised when Dexter Rice 
approached him gloomily. 

“ Of course,” he began, “ it ain’t no call of 
ours to interfere in family affairs, and you’ve 
a right to keep ’em to yourself, but if you’d 
been fair and square and aboveboard in 
what you got off on us about this per ss 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
astonished Wells. 

“ Well—callin’ her a ‘ red-haired gal.’” 

“Well—she is a red-haired girl!” said 
Wells, impatiently. 

“ A man,” continued Rice, pityingly, “that 
is so prejudiced as to apply such language to 
a beautiful orphan—torn with grief at the 
loss of a beloved but d d misconstruing 
parent, merely because she begs a few 
vegetables out of his potato-patch —-ain’t 
to be reasoned with. But when you come 
to look at this thing by and large, and 
as a far-minded man, sonny, you'll agree 
with us that the sooner you make terms with 
her the better. Considerin’ your interest, 
Jacksey—let alone the claims of humanity— 
we’ve concluded to withdraw from here until 
this thing is settled. She’s sort o’ mixed us 
up with your feelings agin her, and naturally 
supposed we object to the colour of her hair ! 
and bein’ a penniless orphan, rejected by her 
relations 

“What stuff are you talking?” burst in 
Jackson. “Why, you saw she treated you 
better than she did me.” 

“Steady! There you go with that temper 
of yours that frightened the girl! Of course, 
she could see that we were far-minded men, 
accustomed to the ways of society, and not 
upset by the visits of a lady or the givin’ up 
of a few green sticks! But let that slide! 
We’re goin’ back home to-night, sonny, and 
when you’ve thought this thing over and are 
straightened up and get your right bearin’s, 
we'll stand by you as before. We'll put a 
man on to do your work on the Ledge—so 
ye needn’t worry about that.” 

They were quite firm in this decision— 
however absurd or obscure their conclusions 

and Jackson, after his first flash of indigna- 
tion, felt a certain relief in their departure. 
But strangely enough, while he had hesitated 
about keeping the property when they were 
violently in favour of it, he now felt he was 
right in retaining it against their advice to 
compromise. The sentimental idea had 














vanished with his recognition of his hateful 
cousin in the véz of the injured orphan. 
And for the same odd reason her pretti- 
ness only increased his resentment. He was 
not deceived—it was the same capricious, 
wilful, red-haired girl ! 

The next day he set himself to work with 
that dogged steadiness that belonged to his 
simple nature, and which had _ endeared 
him to his partners. He set half-a-dozen 
Chinamen to work, and followed—although 
apparently directing their methods. The 
great difficulty was to restrain and control 
the excessive vegetation, and he matched 
the small economies of the Chinese against 
the opulence of the Californian soil. The 
“garden patch” prospered ; the neighbours 
spoke well of it and of him. But Jackson 
knew that this fierce harvest of early spring 
was to be followed by the sterility of the 
dry season—and that irrigation could alone 
make his work profitable in the end. He 
brought a pump to force the water from the 
little stream at the foot of the slope to the 
top—and allowed it to flow back through 
parallel trenches. Again Buckeye applauded! 
Only the gloomy bar-keeper shook his head. 
“The moment you get that thing to pay, 
Mr. Wells, you'll find the hand of Brown, 
somewhere, getting ready to squeeze it dry!” 

But Jackson Wells did not trouble himself 
about Brown, whom he scarcely knew. Once, 
indeed, while trenching the slope he was 
conscious that he was watched by two men 
from the opposite bank, but they were 
apparently satisfied by their scrutiny and 
turned away. Still less did he concern him- 
self with the movements of his cousin, who 
once or twice passed him superciliously in 
her buggy on the road. Again, she met him 
as one of a cavalcade of riders mounted on a 
handsome but ill-tempered mustang—which 
she was managing with an ill-temper and 
grace equal to the brute’s, to the alternate 
delight and terror of her cavalier. He could 
see that she had been petted and spoiled by 
her new guardian and his friends far beyond 
his conception. But why she should grudge 
him the little garden and the pastoral life for 
which she was so unsuited puzzled him 
greatly. 

One afternoon he was working near the 
road when he was startled by an outcry 
from his Chinese labourers, their rapid dis- 
persal from the strawberry-beds where they 
were working, the splintering crash of his 
fence-rails, and a commotion among the 
buckeyes. Furious at what seemed to him 
one of the usual wanton attacks upon coolie 
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“JACKSON RELEASED THE HORSE,” 


labour, he seized his pick and ran to their 
assistance. But he was surprised to find 
Jocelinda’s mustang caught by the saddle 
and struggling between two trees, and its un- 
fortunate mistress lying upon the strawberry- 
bed. Shocked but cool-headed, Jackson 
released the horse first, who was lashing out 
and destroying everything within his reach, 
and then turned to his cousin. But she had 
already lifted herself to her elbow, and with 
a trickle of blood and mud on one fair cheek 
was surveying him scornfully under her 
tumbled hair. 

“You don’t suppose I was trespassing on 
your wretched patch again, do you?” she 
said, in a voice she was trying to keep from 
breaking. “It was that brute who bolted.” 

“T don’t suppose you were bullying me 
this time,” he said ; “ but you were your horse 

or it wouldn’t have happened. Are you 
hurt ?” 

She tried to move ; he offered her his hand, 
but she shied from it and struggled to her 
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feet. She took a step 
forward—but limped. 

“If you don’t want 
my arm, let me call a 
Chinaman,” he sug- 
gested. 

She glared at him. 
“If you do I’ll 
scream!” she said, in 
a low voice, and he 
knew she would. But 
at the same moment 
her face whitened, at 
which he slipped his 
arm under hers in a 
dexterous, business- 
like way, so as to sup- 
port her weight. Then 
her hat got askew 
and down came a 
long braid over his 
shoulder; he remem- 
bered it of old—only 
it was two or three 
feet longer and darker 
than then. “If you 
could manage to limp 
as far as the gate and 
sit down on the bank, 
I’d get your horse for 
you,” he said. “I 
hitched it toa sapling.” 

“Tsaw you did— 
before you even offered 
to help me,” she said, 
scornfully. 

“The horse would have got away—you 
couldn’t.” 

“If you only knew how I hated you,” she 
said, with a white face—but a trembling lip. 

“TI don’t see how that would make things 
any better,” he said. “Better wipe your face ; 
it's scratched and muddy, and you've been 
rubbing your nose in my strawberry-bed.” 

She snatched his proffered handkerchief 
suddenly, applied it to her face, and said: 
“1 suppose it looks dreadful ? ” 

“ Like a pig’s,” he returned, cheerfully. 

She walked a little more firmly, after this, 
until they reached the gate. He seated her 
on the bank and went back for the mustang. 
That beautiful brute, astounded and sore 
from its contact with the top rail and brambles, 
was cowed and subdued as he led it back. 

She had finished wiping her face and was 
hurriedly disentangling two stinging tears 
from her long lashes, before she threw back 
his handkerchief. Her sprained ankle obliged 
him to lift her into the saddle and adjust her 
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little shoe in the stirrup. He remembered 
when it was still smaller. “You used to ride 
astride,” he said—a flood of recollection 
coming over him ; “and it’s much safer with 
your temper and that brute.” 

“And you,” she said, in a lower voice, 
“used to be ” But the rest of her 
sentence was lost in the switch of the whip 
and the jump of her horse, but he thought 
the word was “kinder.” 

Perhaps this was why, after he watched her 

canter away, he went back to the garden, 
and, from the bruised and trampled straw- 
berry-bed, gathered a small basket of the 
finest fruit, covered them with leaves, added 
a paper with the highly- 
ingenious witticism, 
“ Picked up with you,” 
and sent them to her 
by one of the China- 
men. Her forcible entry 
moved Li Sing, his fore- 
man, also chief laundry- 
man to the settlement, 
to reminiscences. 

“Me heap knew Missy 
Wells and ole man, who 
go dead. Ole man allee 
time make chin-music 
to missy. Allee time 


jaw, jaw— allee time 
make lows—allee time 
cuttee up missy! Plenty 
time lockee up missy top 


side house; no can 
walkee—no can talkee 
—no hab got—how can 
get? — must __ washee, 
washee allee same 
Chinaman. Ole man go 
dead—missy all lightee 
now. Plenty fun. Plenty 
stay in Blown’s big 
house, top side hill ; 
Blown first-chop man.” 
Had he inquired he 
might have found this 
Pagan testimony, for 
once, corroborated 
by the Christian neighbours. 

But another incident drove all this from 
his mind. The little stream—the life-blood 
of his garden—ran dry! Inquiry showed 
that it had been diverted two miles away into 
Brown’s ditch. Wells’s indignant protest 
elicited a formal reply from Brown, stating 
that he owned the adjacent mining claims, 
and reminding him that mining rights to 
water took precedence of the agricultural 


“IT WAS HIS COUSIN STANDING A FEW YARDS 
FROM HIM.” 
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claim, but offering, by way of compensa- 
tion, to purchase the land thus made 
useless and sterile. Jackson suddenly re- 
called the prophecy of the gloomy bar- 
keeper. The end had come! But what 
could the scheming capitalist want with the 
land—equally useless, as his uncle had 
proved—for mining purposes? Could it be 
sheer malignity, incited by his vengeful 
cousin? But here he paused, rejecting the 
idea as quickly as it came. No! his partners 
were right? He was a trespasser on his 
cousin’s heritage ; there was no luck in it; 
he was wrong, and this was his punishment ! 
Instead of yielding gracefully as he might he 
must back down now, 
and she would never 
know his first real feel- 
ings. Even now he 
would make over the 
property to heras a free 
gift, but his partners 
had advanced him 
money from their scanty 
means to plant and 
work it. He believed 
that an appeal to their 
feelings would persuade 
them to forego even 
that, but he shrank even 
more from confessing 
his defeat to them than 
to her. 

He had little heart in 
his labours that day, 
and dismissed the 
Chinamen early. He 
again examined his 
uncle’s old mining claim 
on the top of the slope, 
but was satisfied that it 
had been a_ hopeless 
enterprise and_ wisely 
abandoned. It was sun- 
set when he stood under 
the buckeyes, gloomily 
looking at the glow fade 
out of the west, as it 
had out of his boyish 
hopes. He had grown to like the place. It 
was the hour, too, when the few flowers he 
had cultivated gave back their pleasant 
odours as if grateful for his care. And 
then he heard his name called. 

It was his cousin standing a few yards 
from him in evident hesitation. She was 
quite pale, and for a moment he thought she 
was still suffering from her fall, until he saw 
in her nervous, half-embarrassed manner that 
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it had no physical cause. Her old audacity 
and anger seemed gone, yet there was a queer 
determination in her pretty brows. 

“ Good evening,” he said. 

She did not return his greeting, but, pull- 
ing uneasily at her glove, said, hesitatingly, 
“Uncle has asked you to sell him this 
land ?” 

“Yes.” 

“* Well—don’t !” she burst out, abruptly. 

He stared at her. 

“Oh! I’m not trying to keep you here,’ 
she went on, flashing back into her old 
temper, “so you needn’t stare like that. I 
say don’t because it ain’t right—it ain’t fair.” 

““ Why, he’s left me no alternative,” he said. 

“That's just it—that’s why it’s mean and 
low. I don’t care if he is our uncle.” 

Jackson was bewildered and shocked. 

“TI know it’s horrid to say it,” she said, 
with a white face, “ but it’s horrider to keep 
itin! Oh, Jack! when we were little—and 
used to fight and quarrel—I never was mean 
—was I? I never was underhanded—was 
I? I never lied—did I? And I can’t lie 
now. Jack,” she looked hurriedly around 
her, “ 4e wants to get hold of the land—/e 
thinks there’s gold in the slope and bank by 
the stream. He says dad was a fool to have 
located his claim so high up. | Jack! did 
you ever prospect the bank ?” 

A dawning of intelligence came upon 
Jackson. “No,” he said ; “but,” he added, 
bitterly, “what’s the use? He owns the 
water now—TI couldn’t work it.” 

“ But, Jack, zf you found the colour, this 
would be a mining claim! You could claim 
the water right ; and as it’s your land, your 
claim would be first !” 

Jackson was startled. 
the colour.” 

“You would find it.” 

“ Would ?” 

“Ves! I did. 


? 


“Yes, # I found 


On the sly! Yesterday 
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morning, on your slope by the stream, when 
no one was up! I washed a pan full and 
got that”--she took a piece of tissue-paper 
from her pocket, opened it, and shook into 
her little palm three tiny pin-points of gold. 

“ And that was your own idea, Jossy ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Your very own ?” 

“ Honest Injin !” 

“Wish you may die?” 

“True, O King!” 

He opened his arms and they mutually 
embraced. Then they separated, taking hold 
of each other’s hands solemnly, and falling 
back until they were at arms’ length. Then 
they slowly extended their arms sideways at 
full length until this action naturally brought 
their faces and lips together. They did this 
with the utmost gravity three times, and then 
embraced again, rocking on pivoted feet like 
a metronome. Alas! it was no momentary 
inspiration. The most casual and indifferent 
observer could see that it was the result of 
long previous practice and shameless expe- 
rience. And as such—it was a revelation 
and an explanation. 


“T always supposed that Jackson was 
playin’ us about that red-haired cousin,” said 
Rice, two weeks later, “ but I can’t swallow 
that purp stuff about her puttin’ him up to 
that dodge about a new gold discovery 
on a fresh claim just to knock out Brown. 
No, sir. He found that gold in openin’ 
these irrigatin’ trenches—the usual nigger 
luck—findin’ what you're not lookin’ arter.” 

“Well, we can’t complain, for he’s offered 
to work it on shares with us,” said Briggs. 

“ Yes —until he’s ready to take in another 
partner.” 

““Not—Brown?” said his horrified com- 
panions. 

“No!—but Brown’s adopted daughter— 
that red-haired cousin !” 








PAPER which I wrote on 
this subject last year seems to 
have amused some of the 
many readers of THE STRAND, 
as several writers—strangers 
—have, like Oliver Twist, 
“asked for more.” Many of them, too, have 
been good enough to send some stories to 
help to swell the list. Of the other tales, 
some are writ large in books, others are the 
offspring of oral tradition, others have come 
under my own ken: in any case, I firmly 
believe them to be true, and hope they are ; 
and, indeed, when it comes to the eccentric 
performances of bails, which seem to dis- 
regard all the laws of dynamics—well, if the 
reader will believe the /rve bail stories (as he 
is asked to do), none of the others will lie 
heavy on his mental digestion. The first 
bail story is as follows, and I was the hero of 
the incident. Bowling on a very dry day at 
the nets last year, no bails on, I managed to 
bowl a “yorker,” medium pace, which hit 
the leg-stump fair and square, whereupon 
the off-stump followed suit, but the middle 
one remained erect and apparently un- 
touched. Solution requested: no one has 
accounted for it yet, still it happened, and 
several people saw it, and “alone I did it.” 
Here’s another personal experience. This 
time I was umpiring, at the bowler’s end : the 
ball was thrown in from the field, the bowler 
took it, and broke the wicket, so as to run 
the batsman out. Then he said to me, 
“Look here, sir!” I looked, and beheld 
the bail accurately balanced on the top of the 
middle stump! Its mate was lying some 

















feet off the wicket. Suppose one “ried to 
balance the bail thus by hitting the wicket 
with the ball, in how many million tries 
would one succeed? This would be a very 
pretty back-garden experiment. But the 
story is not quite finished yet. An American 
gentleman writes to me from New York, and 
tells of an even “curiouser” result, when 
the ball—“ medium pace”—hit the wicket. 
It “took the off-wicket clean out of the 
ground”; not content with this, it also “ hit 
the middle wicket ; but the leg wicket was 
untouched, and on top of it was the leg bail 
balanced!” The match, by the way, was 
played between Brooklyn C.C. and King’s 
County C.C., and the date was the famous 
“Fourth of July.” I may add, as a matter 
of coincidence, that this was approximately 
the time when the similar incident occurred 
to me in England. There is, however, a fine 
comprehensiveness in the havoc dealt by the 
American ball. 

Fatal accidents are, fortunately, very rare 
occurrences in cricket, yet of those that are 
recorded none is more extraordinary perhaps 
than the following, which is taken from 
“Scores and Biographies.” Two privates of 
the 7th Royal Fusiliers were playing a single- 
wicket match in India. Bolan was the 
batsman’s name and Goddard the bowler’s. 
The former hit the ball and ran, but the 
latter, fielding it, ran up to the wicket and 
knocked a stump out with the ball. The 
stump, however, turned a somersault, and 
Goddard, tripping, fell on the brass-tipped 
end, which entered his neck, and the unfortu- 
nate man actually bled to death in ten 
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minutes, never speaking again! A more 
curious and more terrible tragedy can seldom 
have occurred. 

It is hard to believe that wickets could 
be pitched twenty-six yards (last year I 
gave the distance as four /ee¢ instead of 


yards, hence the correction) apart, and 


that no one should discover it till 95 
runs had been scored; yet this fact is 
recorded, and it is further stated that at 
the time of the discovery the bowlers were 
dead beat! One man rose to the occasion 
—a batsman, who had been run out, and 
claimed a second innings on the ground that 
he had had too far togo! Another Indian 
story describes how the ball was “skied ” 
straight above the wicket, and so high that 
the batsman ran a run, but the ball falling on 
the wicket an appeal for “run out” was made 
and disallowed. As a matter of fact, though 
the batsman had made a run, he could not 
score it, for he had played the ball on to his 
wicket, and was consequently out—“ bowled.” 
The writer once had a curious experience— 
in a University match, too—for in hitting 
to leg he chopped the ball down on to his 
instep, whence it rebounded into point’s 
hands, but as the umpire could not see 
exactly what happened the striker escaped. 
But a stranger thing is on record, for the 
ball was hit so hard to point once that he 
missed the catch, but the ball, striking him 
on the knee, bounded to the wicket-keeper 
who was standing some yards 
behind the wicket, and the 
catch was duly and _ legally \ 
made ! \| 
It would be hard to find a 


more extraordinary incident bs \ 

than the following : The ground 4 a 

of the Devonshire Park C.C. ~~ 

at Eastbourne is surrounded by vey 

lofty standards, which carry the ~ WS 

globes for the electric lighting. ae 
ee 


These are, of course, on the 
boundary path. A certain bats- 
man made an admirable leg- 
hit, which struck one of the 
globes and broke it to atoms. 
It is hardly credible, but the 
very same batsman hit the 
globe—not the same globe— 
on the same standard next year 
with a precisely similar stroke ! 
The writer can vouch person- 
ally for the facts as stated ; the 
opportunities for “‘ embroidery ” 
are obvious. Balls, like bails, 


as witness one which in 1891, on the 
Ipswich ground, lodged in a _ forked 
branch high out of reach. “Lost ball” 
was. called, but the umpire, contrary to 
the present rule, disallowed the call. On 
this an active fieldsman climbing the tree 
secured the ball and appealed for a catch. 
This appeal was allowed, and the batsman 
had to retire. A similar tale is told about a 
ball which was hit into a tree and disappeared, 
being eventually retrieved from an old crow’s 
nest. For the following story the cricket 
editor of the Manitoba Free Press—himself 
a reader of THE StrRanp— is responsible. 
At West Lynn, in the earlier eighties, a 
Winnipeg scratch team met the West Lynners. 
C. Rickards, one of the Winnipeggers, made 
a long and lofty hit, but to the astonishment 
of the long-field, over whose head the ball 
had been hit and who was hot in pursuit of 
it, the umpire, a local man, yelled “ Lost 
ball!” This strange proceeding caused an 
indignant remonstrance to be addressed to 
the umpire, who retorted, in self-defence, 
“Well, that ball was hit out of Canada into 
the United States, and I think that entitles 









““THE BALL WAS EVENTUALLY 
RETRIEVED FROM AN OLD CROW’S . - 


do eccentric things at times, NEST.” 


Vol, xxi.—78. 
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any umpire to call ‘Lost ball’!” They 
were playing on the boundary line, and under 
the circumstances it was held by all playing 
that the umpire was justified in his action. I 
know a man, a good player in his day, too, and 
to whom I am indebted for many precious 
hints, one of whose aphorisms it is that 
“there is no bad luck in cricket,” ¢.g., it is 
your own fault if your partner runs you out, 
because you are not obliged to go, and ought 
to look out for yourself. But the following 
case might move even 
his cynical heart. A 
batsman, after complet- 
ing his run, was standing 
with his feet outside his 
crease (the cynic cer- 
tainly has a chance here) 
and his bat inside. The 
ball, thrown up by a 
fieldsman, hit the bat 
out of his hand and then 
dribbled into the wicket, 
wherefore the hapless 
man was run out. If he 
had used a wicked word 
I believe the recording 
angel would have been 
deaf for the mo- 


ment. Nor can 
it be called any- 
thing but bad 


luck if the bind- 
ing on one’s bat 
breaks and the 
flying end carries 
off a bail. There 
are two good in- 
stances of such 
an event re- 
corded, and one 
better instance, 
for, when the bail 
was dislodged 
and the appeal 
lodged, the um- 
pire’s verdict was “Leg before wicket!” 

Here is a curious finish to a match 
played at Uckfield in August, 1884, the 
weather being recorded as “hot” and 
the umpire as “bad.” There were five 
wickets to fall and five runs to get; the 
batsmen proceeded to fail to get the runs as 
follows—none of them scored: No. 7 was 
bowled, and No. 8 stumped. No. 9 ran 
himself out, No. ro hit his wicket, and 


No. 11 so far forgot himself as to attempt a 
run and to fall flat on his face between the 
Hence the 


rivals of Uckfield, 


wickets. 



















“THE BALL HIT THE BAT OUT OF HIS HAND AND THEN DRIBBLED 
INTO THE WICKET.” 
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name of club unknown, snatched a surprise 
victory. 

I find another note or two about bails and 
their ways, which are certainly uncanny. In 
one case the bail wedged itself half-way down 
between the middle and off stumps; in 
another the off-bail, on the stump being hit, 
fell off like a gentleman, but the leg-bail leapt 
amazed into the air, turned himself over, and 
settled, but reversed, into his native groove ; 
while a third lot refused to budge even when 
the mid-stump was 
knocked 6in. out of 
the perpendicular. 
Somehow or other 
they contrived to 
wedge ; but a similar 
thing happened in 
a big match in Aus- 
tralia, when the 
action of the sun on 
the varnish was held 
to account for the 
obstinacy with which 
the bails retained 
their position, 
though their central 
pillar of support was 
gone. The match 
in which this oc- 
curred was played, 
date unknown, be- 
tween Victoria and 
New South Wales, 
the middle stump 
was bowled “clean 
away,” and the bats- 
man was given “ not 
out.” A funny match 
in some respects 
was one played at 
Clevedon, Somerset, 


in 1873. On one 
side were two bro- 
thers, an uncle, and 
a cousin: the bro- 


thers got all the wickets, the cousin did 
all the stumping, and the uncle held 
those catches which went not to the other 
three ; hence these four were solely re- 
sponsible for all the wickets captured in 
the two innings and for the modes of their 
defeat. It is inno spirit of family pride that 
I record that the four all bore the name of 
Ford. Charlwood, of Sussex, once com- 
pressed a good many technicalities into one 
stroke, for he hit a catch to the long-field, 
and was missed. He then ran three runs, 
and was run-out over the third, the umpire 
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also calling “One-short”; hence he was 
missed, got one run, ran three runs (two of 
which did not count), and got run out, all off 
a single stroke. Another curious feat I find 
on record of a ball which wedged itself 
between the stumps without disturbing either 
bail, yet the ball is described as “very fast.” 
This, I confess, is rather a tough mouthful, 
and the following is also funny: In a match 
played at Hastings C. A. Alberga was batting, 
when the wind blew his handkerchief from 
his belt and twisted it round the wicket 
without removing a bail. 

Bails, as we have seen, cut curious antics 
at times, but the cricket ball has also some 
funny ways of its own, and here is an account 
of one of its vagaries. A low, skimming hit 
was made to long-on, who dashed at the 
ball, touched it, but failed to hold it, 
as it was travelling too fast. Everyone, 
however, lost sight of the ball, till the 
fieldsman, recovering his balance, found 
a lump inside the front of his shirt— 
the ball of course, which had hit his wrist, 
ripped and run up the sleeve of his shirt, 
finally lodging in the body of it. This extra- 
ordinary tale, duly recorded in “Scores and 
Biographies,” occurred on March 17th, 1877, 
at Cavendish, near Hamilton. Another 
mysterious disappearance was due to the 
tail-pocket of an umpire’s coat, the said 
umpire having wheeled round sharply to avoid 





“ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE WAS DUE TO 
THE TAIL-COAT POCKET OF AN UMPIRE’S COAT.” 
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a vicious crack to square-leg. Several 
incidents group themselves round square-leg, 
where the ball often comes very rapidly and 
very unexpectedly; thus Charles Wordsworth 
was once caught out by the wicket-keeper off 
the back of the umpire who was posted there; 
and I have an authentic account—temporarily 
mislaid, so that the identification of the 
incident is not for the moment possible—of 
a batsman who made a slashing hard hit to 
that place. The fieldsman was, technically, 
asleep, and the ball hit him a smashing blow 
on the forehead, or, rather, fair on the brim 
of his straw hat, which broke the blow but 
did not save him from being momentarily 
stunned. The ball “ towered” and went to 
short - leg. fine, who caught it and then 
gently rolled it up to the bowler’s wicket. 
Meanwhile, the other batsman had left 
his ground and had gone to the fields- 
man’s assistance, but the latter recovered 
his senses in a very short time, and 
it was found that no harm had been 
done. So far all had gone fairly well, but 
difficulties arose when an appeal for a catch 
was made, for neither umpire, both being 
engrossed with square-leg’s fate, had seen the 
catch made ; hence they were bound to say, 
“ Not out.” Chagrined at this, the bowler, to 
whom the ball had been returned as afore- 
said, broke his wicket and appealed for “run 
out,” his batsman being still looking after 
short-leg. This appeal was 
also met with a negative, 
“ because,” as the sympa- 
thetic umpire said, “he 
had only gone away out of 
a fellow-feeling!” I think 
we may agree with the 
umpire that under the cir- 
cumstances the ball was 
constructively dead. 

A memorandum about 
an Eton and Harrow match 
now catches my eye. In 
this match a certain Har- 
row bowler bowled a most 
remarkable over to Lord 
Grimston and his brother 
the Hon. E. H. Grimston, 
who was only fifteen years 
old. Off the six balls 
bowled Lord Grimston hit 
three for 5 runs each and 
his brother three for 3 
runs each, twenty-four in 
all, fives and threes coming 
alternately ; while in 1832 
a curious sequence . of 





as age 
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matches was played between Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester, in the ‘“ Public Schools 
Week,” Harrow beating Winchester, Winches- 
ter beating Eton, and Eton beating Harrow. 
As if this was not contradictory enough, each 
victory was gained in a single innings. Prob- 
lem—to find the strongest school. Similar 
paradoxes occur yearly, but the most 
elaborate and audacious fictionist could not 
have invented a more striking instance of 
the uncertain nature of cricket. I did a 
curious thing once at Swindon: the screen 
not being more than sixty yards, or there- 
abouts, from the bowler’s end, a very hard, 
lowish return hit the canvas full and split it, 
so that a little boy put his head through the 
crack and grinned at us. The 
explanation lies not in the hard- 
ness of the hit—though it was 
pretty smart—but in the fact 
that it hit the lacing of the 
canvas, which was rotten, and 
consequently gave way. I told 
last year of a tremendously 
hard and straight return made 
by my brother, F. G. J., which 
hit the bottom of his partner’s 
wicket and rebounded inside 
his own crease. This I thought 
to be unprecedented, but found 
a record the other day of a 
similar feat, performed, too, by 
a bowler, who hit the striker’s 
wicket with so fast a shooter 
that the ball came right back 
to him, which is an_ even 
stranger performance than my 
brother’s, though in the latter 
case a curious little question 
arises: “Had the ball on its 
return hit his (the striker’s) 
wicket, would he have been 
out?” While on the subject 
of shooters, I recall one which 
went over the wicket — the 
explanation being that as it 
snaked along the turf it encountered the 
excrescence of the batsman’s block-hole, 
and consequently took an airier course. 
Thus the block-hole saved the man ; but 
once it contributed, so the man alleged, to 
his defeat, for he declared on being asked 
why he got out to a none too difficult ball 
that he had found a worm in his block-hole, 
which fact had completely put him off his 
play! A bad excuse, men say, is better than 
none : this must have been the striker’s very 
last line of defence. I must record the 
following, for though it is hardly a curious 





incident of cricket, it is a curious instance of 
credulity. Likewise, it is true. A certain 
player who knew more about the furnishing of 
the outer man than the practice of the game 
observed that one or two men went in with 
the blades of their bats bound with black twine. 
Curiosity led him to inquire the reason, and 
a kind friend informed him—it was a happy 
inspiration—that it was a new way of show- 
ing that he was in mourning. “Really,” 
quoth the other ; “ why, a cousin of mine died 
last week : I must get my bats seen to,” and 
he did, with the result that for the rest of the 
season all his bats had a broad black line 
painted on them, as a tribute to the memory 
of the deceased! Here is another story, for 


“IN MOURNING.” 


which I do mot vouch, but it is good. A 
certain batsman who was very stout managed, 
so it is said, to obstruct the passage of the 
ball to his wicket with his stomach, and the 
umpire did not see his way clear to give him 
out “leg-before.” At lunch, however, a com- 
promise was arranged. The batsman’s stomach 
was to count as his leg for the purposes of 
Law 24; but, to make matters even, if the 
ball hit him on the antipodes the umpire was 
to call “ Wide !” 

Curious feats, perhaps, hardly come under 
the head of “ curious incidents,” but one feat 
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of V. E. Walker’s, related in “ The Walkers 
of Southgate,” must be reproduced. He used 
to follow up his bowling in the hope of a 
“caught and bowled,” but noticed on one 
occasion that the non-striker followed 42m up 
rather closely ; so waiting his opportunity 
(z.¢., till the ball was played back to him) he 
threw it between his legs, without turning 
round, at the non-striker’s wicket, and in this 
clever fashion ran him out. I got a curious 
“sixer” once: the ground was a natural one 
with a made piece 
in the centre, 
longish grass 
about seventy 
yards from the 
wickets, and here 
and there a tus- 
sock of thick grass, 
one of which was 
about ten yards 
behind mid - off. 
I hit a hot one 
right through this 
fieldsman’s legs 
into the tussock, 
but curiously 
enough no one 
else saw exactly 
what had _hap- 
pened, for mid-off 
dashed off to re- 
cover the ball 
from the long 
grass farther back, 
and of course 
couldn’t find it. 
When he had 
called “Lost ball” 
I went and picked 
it out of the tus- 
sock, about fifteen 
yards from the 
bowler’s 
The hit was so 

hard that no one believed it could have so 
wedged itself. 

It was on the same ground, and I think in 
the same match, that a “not-out” rashly 
remarked at lunch that he had never been 
bowled by a “yorker.” Our slow bowler, 
who could bowl a very fast and good 
“yorker,” overheard this, and tried him with 
one the very first ball after lunch, with most 
convincing effect, and towards the close of 
the day had a second try at him with similar 
result, so that another good theory was 
dispersed to the winds. 

In a match played on a big open ground I 
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once saw a batsman make a fairly long hit, 
and the fieldsman who chased the ball did 
not overtake it till it had stopped. He 
picked it up to throw it back, when to our 
surprise he dropped it like a hot potato ; 
then, after a careful examination, he threw 
it up, and came back himself with his finger 
in his mouth. During the momentary quies- 
cence of the ball a wasp had settled on it, 
thinking it a new sort of apple, I suppose, 
and had avenged itself after the manner 
of its kind on 
the hapless _field- 
man’s intruding 
finger. One good 
story, about an 
exciting finish. 
The two last men 
were in, and 
“time ” was at 
hand. One of the 
strikers made a 
drive towards a 
part of the ground 
where some 
cocoa-nut “ shies ” 
stood. Fieldsman 
and batsmen 
dashed off, but 
the wily fieldsman 
stopped and, in- 
stead of chasing 
the ball, seized a 
cocoa-nut and 
hurled it to the 
wicket - keeper, 
who promptly 
broke the wicket 
and pocketed— 
well, the ball for 
the time being ! 
“Out,” said the 
umpire, up came 
the stumps, and 
the trick was 
never discovered till the culprits “gave it 
away.” 

The following story must be the very 
last; it has the merit of being strictly true. 
An Eton boy was batting at the nets, the 
bowler being of the “ donkey-drop ” type— 
“high, slow, and easy.” He ran in to drive 
one of the slow droppers, when to his 
amazement there was no dropper to drive! 
Another ball, either thrown in or hit from 
another net, had struck his objective at the 
exact psychological moment, #¢., exactly as 
it reached the ground, and one great drive 
at least was lost to the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SHE ancient port of Sunwich 
3% | was basking in the sunshine of 
gay a july afternoon. A rattle of 
#4 cranes and winches sounded 
from the shipping in the har- 
bour, but the town itself was 
half asleep. Somnolent shopkeepers in dim 
back parlours coyly veiled their faces in red 
handkerchiefs from the too ardent flies, while 
small boys left in charge noticed listlessly the 
slow passing of time as recorded by the 
church clock. 

It is a fine church, and Sunwich is proud 
of it. The tall grey tower is a landmark at 
sea, but from the narrow streets of the little 
town itself it has a disquieting appearance 
of rising suddenly above the roofs huddled 
beneath it for the purpose of displaying a 
black-faced clock with gilt numerals whose 
mellow chimes have recorded the passing 
hours for many generations of Sunwich men. 

Regardless of the heat, which indeed was 
mild compared with that which raged in his 
own bosom, Captain Nugent, fresh from the 
inquiry of the collision of his ship Congueror 
with the German barque Hans Miiller, strode 
rapidly up the High Street in the direction 
of home. An honest seafaring smell, com- 
pounded of tar, rope, and fish, known to the 
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educated of Sunwich as ozone, set his 
thoughts upon the sea. He longed to be 
aboard ship again, with the Court of Inquiry 
to form part of his crew. In all his fifty years 
of life he had never met such a collection of 
fools. His hard blue eyes blazed as he 
thought of them, and the mouth hidden by 
his well-kept beard was set with anger. 

Mr. Samson Wilks, his steward, who had 
been with him to London to give evidence, 
had had a time upon which he looked back 
in later years with much satisfaction at his 
powers of endurance. He was with the 
captain, and yet not with him. When 
they got out of the train at Sunwich he 
hesitated as to whether he should follow the 
captain or leave him. His excuse for follow- 
ing was the bag, his reason for leaving 
the volcanic condition of its owner’s temper, 
coupled with the fact that he appeared to be 
sublimely ignorant that the most devoted 
steward in the world was tagging faithfully 
along a yard or two in the rear. 

The few passers-by glanced at the couple 
with interest. Mr. Wilks had what is called 
an expressive face, and he had worked his 
sandy eyebrows, his weak blue eyes, and 
large, tremulous mouth into such an ex- 
pression of surprise at the finding of the 
Court, that he had all the appearance of a 
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beholder of visions. He changed the bag to 
his other hand as they left the town behind 
them, and regarded with gratitude the 
approaching end of his labours. 

At the garden-gate of a fair-sized house 
some half-mile along the road the captain 
stopped, and after an impatient fumbling at 
the latch strode up the path, followed by 
Mr. Wilks, and knocked at the door. As he 
paused on the step he half turned, and for 
the first time noticed the facial expression of 
his faithful follower. 

“What the dickens are you looking like that 
for?” he demanded. 

“T’ve been surprised, sir,”. conceded Mr. 
Wilks ; “surprised and astonished.” 

Wrath blazed again in the captain’s eyes 
and set lines in his forehead. He was being 
pitied—by a steward ! 

“You’ve been drinking,” he said, crisply ; 
“ put that bag down.” 

“Arsking your pardon, sir,” said the 
steward, twisting his unusually dry lips into a 
smile, “ but I’ve ’ad no opportunity, sir—I’ve 
been follerin’ you all day, sir.” 

A servant opened the door. ‘“ You've been 
soaking in it for a month,” declared the 
captain as he entered the hall. ‘“ Why the 
blazes don’t you bring that bag in? Are you 
so drunk you don’t know what you are 
doing?” 

Mr. Wilks picked the bag up and followed 
humbly into the house. Then he lost his 
head altogether, and gave some colour to his 
superior officer’s charges by first cannoning 
into the servant and then wedging the captain 
firmly in the doorway of the sitting-room 
with the bag. 

“Steward !” rasped the captain. 

“ Yessir,” said the unhappy Mr. Wilks. 

“Go and sit down in the kitchen, and 
don’t leave this house till you’re sober.” 

Mr. Wilks disappeared. He was not in 
his first lustre, but he was an ardent admirer 
of the sex, and in an absent-minded way he 
passed his arm round the handmaiden’s waist, 
and sustained a buffet which made his head 
ring. 

“A man o’ your age, and drunk, too,” 
explained the damsel. 

Mr. Wilks denied both charges. It 
appeared that he was much younger than 
he looked, while, as for drink, he had for- 
gotten the taste of it. A question as to the 
reception Ann would have accorded a boyish 
teetotaler remained unanswered. 

In the sitting-room Mrs. Kingdom, the 
Captain’s widowed sister, put down her 
crochet-work as her brother entered, and 
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turned to him expectantly. There was an 
expression of loving sympathy on her mild 
and rather foolish face, and the captain 
stiffened at once. 

“T was in the wrong,” he said, harshly, as 
he dropped into a chair ; “ my certificate has 
been suspended for six months, and my first 
officer has been commended.” ; 

“Suspended?” gasped Mrs. Kingdom, 
pushing back the white streamer to the cap 
which she wore in memory of the late Mr. 
Kingdom, and sitting upright. ‘“ You?” 

“T think that’s what I said,” replied her 
brother. © 

Mrs. Kingdom gazed at him mournfully, 
and, putting her hand behind her, began a 
wriggling search in her pocket for a hand- 
kerchief, with the idea of paying a wholesome 
tribute of tears. She was a past-master in 
the art of grief, and, pending its extraction, 
a docile tear hung on her eyelid and waited. 
The captain eyed her preparations with silent 
anger. 

“T am not surprised,” said Mrs. Kingdom, 
dabbing her eyes ; “I expected it somehow. 
I seemed to have a warning of it. Something 
seemed to tell me ; I couldn’t explain, but I 
seemed to know.” 

She sniffed gently, and, wiping one eye at 
a time, kept the disengaged one charged 
with sisterly solicitude upon her brother. 
The captain, with steadily rising anger, 
endured this game of one-eyed bo-peep for 
five minutes; then he rose and, muttering 
strange things in his beard, stalked upstairs 
to his room. 

Mrs. Kingdom, thus forsaken, dried her 
eyes and resumed her work. The remainder 
of the family were in the kitchen ministering 
to the wants of a misunderstood steward, 
and, in return, extracting information which 
should render them independent of the 
captain’s version. 

“Was it very solemn, Sam?” inquired 
Miss Nugent, aged nine, who was sitting on 
the kitchen table. 

Mr. Wilks used his hands and eyebrows 
to indicate the solemnity of the occasion. 

“They even made the cap’n leave off 
speaking,” he said, in an awed voice. 

“T should have liked to have been there,” 
said Master Nugent, dutifully. 

“ Ann,” said Miss Nugent, “go and draw 
Sam a jug of beer.” 

“Beer, miss?” said Ann. 

“A jug of beer,” repeated Miss Nugent, 
peremptorily. 

Ann took a jug from the dresser, and 
Mr. Wilks, who was watching her, coughed 
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helplessly. _ His perturbation attracted the 
attention of his hostess, and, looking «ound 
for the cause, she was just in time to see 
Ann disappearing into the larder with a 
cream-jug. 

“The big jug, Ann,” she said, impatiently ; 
“you ought to know Sam would like a big 
one.” 

Ann changed the jugs, and, ignoring. a 
mild triumph in Mr. Wilks’s eye, returned 
to the larder, whence ensued a musical 
trickling. Then Miss -Nugent, raising the 
jug with some difficulty, poured out a tumbler 
for the steward with her own fair hands. 

“Sam likes beer,” she said, speaking 
generally. 

“T knew that the first time I see him, 
miss,” remarked the vindictive Ann. 

Mr. Wilks drained his glass and set it 
down on the table again, making a feeble 
gesture of repulse as Miss Nugent refilled it. 

“Go on, Sam,” she said, with kindly en- 
couragement; “how much does this jug 
hold, Jack ?” 

“ Quart,” replied her brother. 

“ How many quarts are there in a gallon ?’ 

“ Four.” 

Miss Nugent looked troubled. “I heard 
father say he drinks gallons a day,” she re- 
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marked ; “ you’d better fill 
all the jugs, Ann.” 

“Tt was only ’is way o 
speaking,” said Mr. Wilks, 
hurriedly; “the cap’n is 
like that sometimes.” 

“T knew a man once, 
miss,” said Ann, “as used 
to prefer to ’ave it in a 
wash-hand basin. Odd, 
ugly-looking man ’e was; 
like Mr. Wilks in the face, 
only better-looking.” 

Mr. Wilks sat upright 
and, in the mental struggle 
involved in taking in this 
insult in all its ramifica- 
tions, did not notice until 
too late that Miss Nugent 
had filled his glass again. 

“Tt must ha’ been nice 
for the captain to ’ave you 
with ’im to-day,” remarked 
Ann, carelessly. 

“Tt was,” said Mr. Wilks, 
pausing with the glass at 
his lips and eyeing her 
sternly. “Eighteen years 
I’ve bin with ‘im — ever 
since ’e ’ad a ship. ’E took 
the fust time ’e set eyes 





a fancy to me 
on me.” 

“Were you better-looking then, Sam?” 
inquired Miss Nugent, shuffling closer 
to him on the table and regarding him 
affectionately. 

“Much as I am now, miss,” replied Mr. 
Wilks, setting down his glass and regarding 
Ann’s giggles with a cold eye. 

Miss Nugent sighed. “I love you, Sam,” 
she said, simply. “Will you have some 
more beer ?” 

Mr. Wilks declined gracefully. “Eighteen 
years I’ve bin with the cap’n,” he remarked, 
softly ; ‘through calms and storms, fair 
weather and foul, Samson Wilks ’as been by 
‘is side, always ready in a quiet and ’umble 
way to do ’is best for ’im, and now—now that 
’e is on his beam-ends and lost ’is ship, 
Samson Wilks ’ll sit down and starve ashore 
till he gets another.” 

At these touching words Miss Nugent was 
undisguisedly affected, and wiping her bright 
eyes with her pinafore, gave her small, well- 
shaped nose a slight touch em passant with 
the same useful garment, and squeezed his 
arm affectionately. 

“Tt’s a lively look-out for me if father is 
going to be at home for long,” remarked 
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Master Nugent. “Who'll get his ship, 
Sam ?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if the fust officer, Mr. 
Hardy, got it,” replied the steward. “He 
was going dead-slow in the fog afore he sent 
down to rouse your father, and as soon as 
your father came on deck ’e went at /arf- 
speed. Mr. Hardy was commended, and 
your father’s certifikit was suspended for six 
months.” 

Master Nugent whistled thoughtfully, and 
quitting the kitchen proceeded upstairs to 
his room, and first washing himself with 
unusual care for a boy of thirteen, put on a 
clean collar and 
brushed his hair. 
He was not going 
to provide a sus- 
pended master- 
mariner with any 


obvious reasons 
for fault - finding. 
While he was 


thus occupied the 
sitting-room bell 
rang, and Ann, 
answering it, left 
Mr. Wilks in the 
kitchen _ listening 
with some trepi- 
dation to the 
conversation. 

“Is that steward 
of mine still in 
the kitchen?” 
demanded the 
captain, gruffly. 

“Yessir,” said 
Ann. 

‘““What’s he 
doing ?” 

Mr. Wilks’s 
ears quivered anxiously, and he eyed with 
unwonted disfavour the evidences of his 
late debauch. 

“ Sitting down, sir,” replied Ann. 

“Give him a glass of ale and send him 
off,” commanded the captain ; “and if that 
was Miss Kate I heard talking, send her in 
to me.” 

Ann took the message back to the kitchen 
and, with the air of a martyr engaged upon 
an unpleasant task, drew Mr. Wilks another 
glass of ale and stood over him with well- 
affected wonder while he drank it. Miss 
Nugent walked into the sitting-room, and 
listening in a perfunctory fashion to a ship- 
master’s platitude on kitchen-company, took 


a seat on his knee and kissed his ear. 
Vol. xxi.—79. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TuHeE downfall of Captain Nugent was for 
some time a welcome subject of conversation 
in marine circles at Sunwich, At The 
Goblets, a rambling old inn with paved 
courtyard and wooden galleries, which almost 
backed on to the churchyard, brother-captains 
attributed it to an error of judgment ; at the 
Two Schooners on the quay the profanest of 
sailormen readily attributed it to an all-seeing 
Providence with a dislike of overbearing 
ship-masters. 

The captain’s cup was filled to the brim 
by the promotion of his first officer to the 
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“A WELCOME SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION IN MARINE CIRCLES.” 


command of the Congueror. It was by far 
the largest craft which sailed from the port 
of Sunwich, and its master held a corre- 
sponding dignity amongst the captains of 
lesser vessels. Their allegiance was now 
transferred to Captain Hardy, and the master 
of a brig which was in the last stages of 
senile decay, meeting Nugent in The Goblets, 
actually showed him by means of two lucifer 
matches how the collision might have been 
avoided. 

A touching feature in the business, and a 
source of much gratification to Mr. Wilks by 
the sentimental applause evoked by it, was 
his renunciation of the post of steward on the 
ss. Conqueror. Sunwich buzzed with the 
tidings that after eighteen years’ service with 
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Captain Nugent he preferred starvation 
ashore to serving under another master. 
Although comfortable in pocket and known 
to be living with his mother, who kept a 
small general shop, he was regarded as a 
man on the brink of starvation. Pints were 
thrust upon him, and the tale of his nobility 
increased with much narration. It was con- 
sidered that the whole race of stewards had 
acquired fresh lustre from his action. 

His only unfavourable critic was the erring 
captain himself. He sent a peremptory 
summons to Mr. Wilks to attend at Equator 
Lodge, and the moment he set eyes upon 
that piece of probity embarked upon such 
a vilification of his personal defects and 
character as Mr. Wilks had never even 
dreamt of. He wound up by ordering him 
to rejoin the ship forthwith. 

“ Arsking your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Wilks, 
with tender reproach, “ but I couldn’t.” 

“Are you going to live on your mother, 
you hulking rascal?” quoth the incensed 
captain. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Wilks. “I’ve got a 
little money, sir; enough for my few wants 
till we sail again.” 

“When I sail again you won’t come with 
me,” said the captain, grimly. “I suppose 
you want an excuse for a soak ashore for six 
months !” 

Mr. Wilks twiddled his cap in his hands 
and smiled weakly. 

“T thought p’r’aps as you’d like me to come 
round and wait at table, and help with the 
knives and boots and such-like,” he said, 
softly. “Ann is agreeable.” 

“Get out of the house,” said the captain 
in quiet, measured tones. 

Mr. Wilks went, but on his way to the 
gate he picked up three pieces of paper 
which had blown into the garden, weeded 
two pieces of grass from the path, and care- 
fully removed a dead branch from a laurel 
facing the window. He would have done 
more but for an imperative knocking on the 
glass, and he left the premises sadly, putting 
his collection of rubbish over the next garden 
fence as he passed it. 

But the next day the captain’s boots bore 
such a polish that he was able to view his 
own startled face in them, and at dinner-time 
the brightness of the knives was so con- 
spicuous that Mrs. Kingdom called Ann in 
for the purpose of asking her why she didn’t 
always do them like that. Her brother ate 
his meal in silence, and going to his room 
afterwards discovered every pair of boots 
he possessed, headed by the tall sea-boots, 
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standing in a nicely graduated line by the 
wall, and all shining their hardest. 

For two days did Mr. Wilks do good by 
stealth, leaving Ann to blush to find it fame ; 
but on the third day at dinner, as the captain 
took up his knife and fork to carve, he 
became aware of a shadow standing behind 
his chair. A shadow in a blue coat with 
metal buttons, which, whipping up the first 
plate carved, carried it to Mrs. Kingdom, 
and then leaned against her with the vegetable 
dishes. The dishes clattered a little on his 
arm as he helped the captain, but the latter, 
after an impressive pause and a vain attempt 
to catch the eye of Mr. Wilks, which was 
intent upon things afar off, took up the spoon 
and helped himself. From the unwonted 
silence of Miss Nugent in the presence of 
anything unusual it was clear to him that 
the whole thing had been carefully arranged. 
He ate in silence, and a resolution to kick 
Mr. Wilks off the premises vanished before 
the comfort, to say nothing of the dignity, 
afforded by his presence. Mr. Wilks, some- 
what reassured, favoured Miss Nugent with 
a wink to which, although she had devoted 
much time in trying to acquire the art, she 
endeavoured in vain to respond. 

It was on the day following this that Jack 
Nugent, at his sister’s instigation, made an 
attempt to avenge the family honour. Miss 
Nugent, although she treated him with scant 
courtesy herself, had a touching faith in his 
prowess, a faith partly due to her brother 
occasionally showing her his bicep muscles 
in moments of exaltation. 

“There’s that horrid Jem Hardy,” she said, 
suddenly, as they walked along the road. 

“So it is,” said Master Nugent, but without 
any display of enthusiasm. 

“ Halloa, Jack,” shouted Master Hardy 
across the road. 

“ Halloa,” responded the other. 

“He’s going to fight you,” shrilled Miss 
Nugent, who thought these amenities ill- 
timed; ‘he said so.” 

Master Hardy crossed the road. 
for ?” he demanded, with surprise. 

“Because you're a nasty, horrid boy,” 
replied Miss Nugent, drawing herself up. 

“Oh,” said Master Hardy, blankly. 

The two gentlemen stood regarding each 
other with uneasy grins; the lady stood by 
in breathless expectation. The suspense 
became painful. 

“Who are you staring at?” demanded 
Master Nugent, at last. 

“You,” replied the other; “who are you 
staring at?” 


“ What 
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“You,” said Master Nugent, defiantly. 

There was a long interval, both gentlemen 
experiencing some difficulty in working up 
sufficient heat 
for the engage- 
ment. 

“You hit me 
and see what 
you'll get,” said 
Master Hardy, 
at length. 

“You hit 
me,” said the 
other. 

“ Cowardy, 
cowardy cus- 
tard,” chanted 
the well - bred 
Miss Nugent, 
“ate his mo- 
ther’s mustard. 
Cowardy, cow- 
ardy cus——” 

“Why don’t 
you send that 
kid home?” de- 
manded Master 
Hardy, eyeing 
the fair songster 
with strong dis- 
favour. 

“You leave 
my sister alone,” 
said the other, 
giving him a 
light tap on the 
shoulder. ‘ There’s your coward’s blow. 

Master Hardy made a ceremonious return. 
“ There’s yours,” he said. “Let’s go behind 
the church.” 

His foe assented, and they proceeded in 
grave silence to a piece of grass screened by 
trees, which stood between the church and 
the beach. Here they removed their coats 
and rolled up their shirt-sleeves. Things look 
different out of doors, and to Miss Nugent 
the arms of both gentlemen seemed some- 
what stick-like in their proportions. 

The preliminaries were awful, both com- 
batants prancing round each other with their 
faces just peering above their bent right arms, 
while their trusty lefts dealt vicious blows at 
the air. Miss Nugent turned pale and 
caught her breath at each blow, then she 
suddenly reddened with wrath as James 
Philip Hardy, having paid his tribute to 
science, began to hammer John Augustus 
Nugent about the face in a most painful and 
workmanlike fashion. 


” 





“THE SUSPENSE BECAME PAINFUL.” 


She hid her face for a moment, and 
when she looked again Jack was on the 
ground, and Master Hardy just rising from 
his prostrate 
body. Then 
Jack rose slowly 
and, crossing 
over to her, bor- 
rowed her hand- 
kerchief and 
applied it with 
great tenderness 
to his nose. 

“Does it 
hurt, Jack?” 
she inquired, 
anxiously. 

“No,” growled 
her brother. 

He threw 
down the hand- 
kerchief and 
turned to his 
opponent again ; 
Miss Nugent, 
who was careful 
about her pro- 
perty, stooped 
to recover it, 
and immedi- 
ately found her- 
self involved in 
a twisting tangle 
of legs, from 
which she es- 
caped by a 
miracle to see Master Hardy cuddling her 
brother round the neck with one hand and 
punching him as hard and as fast as he could 
with the other. The unfairness of it mad- 
dened her, and the next moment Master 
Hardy’s head was drawn forcibly backwards 
by the hair. The pain was so excruciating 
that he released his victim at once, and Miss 
Nugent, emitting a series of terrified yelps, 
dashed off in the direction of home, her hair 
bobbing up and down on her shoulders, and 
her small black legs in an ecstasy of motion. 

Master Hardy, with no very well-defined 
ideas of what he was going to do if he caught 
her, started in pursuit. His scalp was still 
smarting and his eyes watering with the pain 
as he pounded behind her. Panting wildly 
she heard him coming closer and closer, and 
she was just about to give up when, to her 
joy, she saw her father coming towards them. 

Master Hardy, intent on his quarry, saw 
him just in time, and, swerving into the road, 
passed in safety as Miss Nugent flung herself 
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with some violence at her father’s waistcoat 
and, clinging to him convulsively, fought for 
breath. It was some time before she could 
furnish the astonished captain with full 
details, and she was pleased to find that his 
indignation led him to ignore the _hair- 
grabbing episode, on which, to do her justice, 
she touched but lightly. 

That evening, for the first time in his life, 


Captain Nugent, after some deliberation, 
called upon his late mate. The old servant 


who, since Mrs. Hardy’s death the year 
before, had looked after the house was out, 
and Hardy, unaware of the honour intended 
him, was scandalized by the manner in 
which his son received the visitor. The 
door opened, there was an_ involuntary 
grunt from Master Hardy, and the next 
moment he sped along the narrow passage 
and darted upstairs. His father, after wait- 
ing in vain for his return, went to the door 
himself. 

“Good evening, cap’n,” he said, in surprise. 

Nugent responded gruffly, and followed 
him into the sitting-room. To an invitation 
to sit, he responded more gruffly still that he 
preferred to stand. He then demanded 
instant and sufficient punishment of Master 
Hardy for frightening his daughter. 

Even as he spoke he noticed with strong 
disfavour the change which had taken place 
in his late first officer. The 
change which takes place when 
a man is promoted from that 
rank to that of master is 
subtle, but unmistakable — 
sometimes, as in the present 
instance, more unmistakable 
than subtle. Captain Hardy 
coiled his long, sinewy form 
in an arm-chair and, eyeing 
him calmly, lit his pipe before 
replying. 

“ Boys will fight,” he said, 
briefly. 

“I’m speaking of his run- 
ning after my daughter,” said 
Nugent, sternly. 

Hardy’s eyes twinkled. 
“Young dog,” he said, geni- 
ally ; “at his age, too.” 

Captain Nugent’s face was ‘=> 
suffused with wrath at the 
pleasantry, and he regarded 
him with a fixed stare. On 
board the Congueror 
there was a witchery in 
that glance more potent than 
the spoken word, but in 
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his own parlour the new captain met it 
calmly. 

“TI didn’t come here to listen to your 
foolery,” said Nugent; “I came to tell you 
to punish that boy of yours.” 

* And I sha’n’t do it,” replied the other. 
“T have got something better to do than 
interfere in children’s quarrels. I haven't 
got your spare time, you know.” 

Captain Nugent turned purple. Such 
language from his late first officer was a 
revelation to him. 

“T also came to warn you,” he said, 
furiously, “that I shall take the law into my 
own hands if you refuse.” 

* Aye, aye,” said Hardy, with careless con- 
tempt; “I'll tell him to keep out of your 
way. But I should advise you to wait until 
I have sailed.” 

Captain Nugent, who was moving towards 
the door, swung round and confronted him 
savagely. 

“What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

“ What I say,” retorted Captain Hardy. “I 
don’t want to indulge Sunwich with the 
spectacle of two middle-aged ship-masters at 
fisticuffs, but that’s what'll happen if you 
touch my boy. It would probably please the 
spectators more than it would us.” 

*‘T’ll cane him the first time I lay hands 
on him,” roared Captain Nugent. 





———— Ee 


“ CAPTAIN HARDY LIT HIS PIPE BEFORE REPLYING.” 
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Captain Hardy’s stock of patience was at 
an end, and there was, moreover, a long and 
undischarged account between himself and 
his late skipper. He rose and crossed to the 
door. 

“Jem,” he cried, “come downstairs and 
show Captain Nugent out.” 

There was a breathless pause. Captain 
Nugent ground his teeth with fury as he saw 
the challenge, and realized the ridiculous posi- 
tion into which his temper had led him ; and 
the other, who was also careful of appearances, 
repented the order the moment he had given 
it. Matters had now, however, passed out of 
their hands, and both men cast appraising 
glances at each other’s form. The only one 
who kept his head was Master Hardy, and it 
was a source of considerable relief to both of 
them when, from the top of the stairs, the 
voice of that youthful Solomon was heard 
declining in the most positive terms to do 
anything of the kind. 

Captain Hardy repeated his command. 
The only reply was the violent closing of a 
door at the top of the house, and after wait- 
ing a short time he led the way to the front 
door himself. 

“You will regret your insolence before I 
have done with you,” said his visitor, as he 
paused on the step. “It’s the old story of 
a beggar on horseback.” 

“Tt’s a good story,” said Captain Hardy, 
“but to my mind it doesn’t come up to the 
one about Humpty-Dumpty. Good-night.” 





CHAPTER III. 

Ir anything was wanted to convince 
Captain Nugent that his action had been 
foolish and his language intemperate it was 
borne in upon him by the subsequent 
behaviour of Master Hardy. Generosity is 
seldom an attribute of youth, while egotism, 
on the other hand, is seldom absent. So far 
from realizing that the captain would have 
scorned such lowly game, Master Hardy 
believed that he lived for little else, and his 
Jack-in-the-box ubiquity was .a constant 
marvel and discomfort to that irritable 
mariner. Did he approach a seat on the 
beach, it was Master Hardy who rose 
(at the last moment) to make room for 
him. Did he stroll down to the harbour, 
it was in the wake of a small boy looking 
coyly at him over his shoulder. Every 
small alley as he passed seemed to con- 
tain a Jem Hardy, who whizzed out like 
a human firework in front of him, and then 
followed dancing on his toes a pace or two 
in his rear. 
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This was on week-days; on the Sabbath 
Master Hardy’s daring ingenuity led him to 
still further flights. All the seats at the 
parish church were free, but Captain Nugent, 
whose admirable practice it was to take his 
entire family to church, never thoroughly 
realized how free they were until Master 
Hardy squeezed his way in and, taking a seat 
next to him, prayed with unwonted fervour 
into the interior of a new hat, and then sitting 
back watched with polite composure the 
efforts of Miss Nugent’s family to restrain her 
growing excitement. 

Charmed with the experiment, he repeated 
it the following Sunday. This time he 
boarded the seat from the other end, and 
seeing no place by the captain, took one, or 
more correctly speaking made one, between 
Miss Nugent and Jack, and despite the 
former’s elbow began to feel almost like one 
of the family. Hostile feelings vanished, and 
with an amiable smile at the half-frantic Miss 
Nugent he placed a “ bull’s-eye” of great 
strength in his cheek, and leaning forward for 
a hymn-book left one on the ledge in front of 
Jack. A double-distilled perfume at once 
assailed the atmosphere. 

Miss Nugent sat dazed at his impudence, 
and for the first time in her life doubts as to 
her father’s capacity stirred within her. She 
attempted the poor consolation of an “acid 
tablet,” and it was at once impounded by the 
watchful Mrs. Kingdom. Meantime the reek 
of “ bull’s-eyes ” was insufferable. 

The service seemed interminable, and all 
that time the indignant damsel, wedged in 
between her aunt and the openly-exultant 
enemy of her House, was compelled to 
endure in silence. She did indeed attempt 
one remark, and Master Hardy, with a 
horrified expression of outraged piety, said 
“ H’sh,” and shook his head at her. It was 
almost more than flesh and blood could bear, 
and when the unobservant Mrs. Kingdom 
asked her for the text on the way home 
her reply nearly cost her the loss of her 
dinner. 

The Congueror, under its new commander, 
sailed on the day following. Mr. Wilks 
watched it from the quay, and the new 
steward observing him came to the side, and 
holding aloft an old pantry-cloth between his 
finger and thumb until he had attracted his 
attention, dropped it overboard with every 
circumstance of exaggerated horror. By the 
time a suitable retort had occurred to the 
ex-steward the steamer was half a mile 
distant, and the extraordinary and unnatural 
pantomime in which he indulged on the edge 
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“MR. WILKS WATCHED IT FROM THE QUAY.” 


of the quay was grievously misinterpreted by 
a nervous man in a sailing-boat. 

Master Hardy had also seen the ship out, 
and, perched on the extreme end of the 
breakwater, he remained watching until she 


was hull down on the horizon. Then he 
made his way back to the town and the 
nearest confectioner, and started for home 
just as Miss Nugent, who was about to pay a 
call with her aunt, waited, beautifully dressed, 
in the front garden while that lady completed 
her preparations. 

Feeling very spick and span, and still a 
trifle uncomfortable from the vigorous atten- 
tions of Ann, who cleansed her as though 
she had been a doorstep, she paced slowly 
up and down the path. Upon these occasions 
of high dress a spirit of Sabbath calm was 
wont to descend upon her and save her from 
escapades to which in a less severe garb she 
was somewhat prone. 

She stopped at the gate and looked up 
the road. Then her face flushed, and she 
cast her eyes behind her to make sure that 
the hall-door stood open. The hated scion 
of the house of Hardy was coming down the 
road, and, in view of that fact, she forgot all 
else—even her manners. 

The boy, still fresh from the loss of his 


natural protector, kept a 
wary eye on the house 
as he approached. Then 
all expression died out of 
his face, and he passed 
the gate, blankly ignoring 
the small girl who was 
leaning over it and appa- 
rently suffering from 
elephantiasis of the tongue. 
He went by quietly, and 
Miss Nugent, raging in- 
wardly that she had mis- 
behaved to no purpose, 
withdrew her tongue for 
more legitimate uses. 

* Boo,” she cried; “ who 
had his hair pulled ?” 

Master Hardy pursued the even tenor of 
his way. 

““Who’s afraid to answer me for fear my 
father will thrash him?” cried the dis- 
appointed lady, raising her voice. 

This was too much. ‘The enemy retraced 
his steps and came up to the gate. 

“You're a rude little girl,” he said, with an 
insufferably grown-up air. 

“Who had his hair pulled ?” demanded 
Miss Nugent, capering wildly; “who had 
his hair pulled ?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said 
“‘ Here.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and pro- 
ducing some nuts offered them over the gate. 
At this Miss Nugent ceased her capering, 
and wrath possessed her that the enemy 
should thus misunderstand the gravity of the 
situation. 

“Well, give ’em to Jack, then,” pursued 
the boy ; “ he won’t say no.” 

This was a distinct reflection on Jack’s 
loyalty, and her indignation was not lessened 
by the fact that she knew it was true. 

“Go away from our gate,” she stormed. 
“Tf my father catches you, you'll suffer.” 

“ Pooh !” said the dare-devil. He looked 
up at the house and then, opening the gate, 
strode boldly into the front garden. Before 
this intrusion Miss Nugent retreated in alarm, 
and gaining the doorstep gazed at him in 
dismay. Then her face cleared suddenly, 
and Master Hardy looking over his shoulder 
saw that his retreat was cut off by Mr. 
Wilks. 

“Don’t let him hurt me, Sam,” entreated 
Miss Nugent, piteously. 

Mr. Wilks came into the garden and closed 
the gate behind him. 

“ T wasn’t going to hurt her,” cried Master 


Master Hardy. 
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Hardy, anxiously; “as if I should hurt a 
irl !” 

an Wot are you doing in our front garden, 

then?” demanded Mr. Wilks. 

He sprang forward suddenly and, catching 
the boy by the collar with one huge hand, 
dragged him, struggling violently, down the 
side-entrance into the back garden. Miss 
Nugent, following close behind, sought to 
improve the occasion. 

“See what you get by coming into our 
garden,” she said. 

The victim made no reply. He was 
writhing strenuously in order to frustrate Mr. 
Wilks’s evident desire to arrange him com- 
fortably for the administration of the stick he 
was carrying. Satisfied at last, the ex-steward 
raised his weapon, and for some seconds 
plied it briskly. Miss Nugent trembled, but 
sternly repressing sympathy for the sufferer, 
was pleased that the long arm of justice had 
at last overtaken him. 

“Let him go now, Sam,” she said; “ he’s 
crying.” 

“T’m not,” yelled Master Hardy, frantically. 

“T can see the tears,” declared Miss 
Nugent, bending. 

Mr. Wilks plied the rod again until his 
victim, with a sudden turn, fetched him a vio- 
lent kick on the shin and broke loose. The 
ex-steward set off in pursuit, somewhat handi- 
capped by the fact that he dare not go over 
flower-beds, whilst Master Hardy was singu- 
larly free from such prejudices. Miss Nugent 
ran to the side-entrance to cut off his retreat. 
She was willing for him to be released, but 
not to escape, and so it fell out that the boy, 
dodging beneath Mr. Wilks’s outspread arms, 
charged blindly up the side-entrance and 
bowled the young lady over. There was a 
shrill squeal, a flutter of white, and a neat 
pair of button boots waving in the air. Then 
Miss Nugent, sobbing piteously, rose from 
the puddle into which she had fallen and 
surveyed her garments. Mr. Wilks surveyed 
them, too, and a very cursory glance was 
sufficient to show him that the case was 
beyond his powers. He took the outraged 
damsel by the hand, and led her, howling 
lustily, in to the horrified Ann. 

“My word,” said she, gasping. ‘“ Look at 
your gloves! Look at your frock !” 

But Miss Nugent was looking at her 
knees. There was only a slight redness 
about the left, but from the right a piece of 
skin was indubitably missing. This knee she 
gave Ann instructions to foment with fair 
water of a comfortable temperature, indulging 
in satisfied prognostications as to the fate of 
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Master Hardy when her father should see 
the damage. 

The news, when the captain came home, 
was broken to him by degrees. He was first 
shown the flower-beds by Ann, then Mrs. 
Kingdom brought in various soiled garments, 
and at the psychological moment his daughter 
bared her knees. 

“What will you do to him, father?” she 
inquired. 

The captain ignored the question in favour 
of a few remarks on the subject of his 
daughter’s behaviour, coupled with stern 
inquiries as to where she learnt such tricks. 
In reply Miss Nugent sheltered herself 
behind a list which contained the names of 
all the young gentlemen who attended her 
kindergarten class and many of the young 
ladies, and again inquired as to the fate of 
her assailant. 

Jack came in soon after, and the indefatig- 
able Miss Nugent produced her knees again. 
She had to describe the injury to the left, 
but the right spoke for itself. Jack gazed at 
it with indignation, and then, without waiting 
for his tea, put on his cap and sallied out 
again. 

He returned an hour later, and instead of 
entering the sitting-room went straight up- 
stairs to bed, from whence he sent down 
word by the sympathetic Ann that he was 
suffering from a bad headache, which he 
proposed to treat with raw meat applied to 
the left eye. His nose, which was apparently 
suffering from sympathetic inflammation, he 
left to take care of itself, that organ bitterly 
resenting any treatment whatsoever. 

He described the battle to Kate and Ann 
the next day, darkly ascribing his defeat to a 
mysterious compound which Jem Hardy was 
believed to rub into his arms; toa foolish 
error of judgment at the beginning of the 
fray, and to the sun which shone persistently 
in his eyes all the time. His audience 
received the explanations in chilly silence. 

“And he said it was an accident he 
knocked you down,” he concluded ; “ he said 
he hoped you weren’t hurt, and he gave me 
some toffee for you.” 

“What did you do with it?” demanded 
Miss Nugent. : 

“T knew you wouldn’t have it,” replied her 
brother, inconsequently, “and there wasn’t 
much of it.” 

His sister regarded him sharply. ’ 

“ You don’t mean to say you ate it?” she 
screamed. 

“Why not?” demanded her brother. “I 
wanted comforting, I can tell you.” 
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“IT wonder you were not too—too proud,” 
said Miss Nugent, bitterly. 

“I’m never too proud 
retorted Jack, simply. 

He stalked off in dudgeon at the lack of 
sympathy displayed by his audience, and 
being still in need of comforting sought it 
amid the raspberry-canes. 

His father noted his son’s honourable 


to eat toffee,” 
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scars, but made no comment. As to any 
action on his own part, he realized to the full 
the impotence of a law-abiding and dignified 
citizen when confronted by lawless youth. 
But Master Hardy came to church no more. 
Indeed, the following Sunday he was fully 
occupied on the beach, enacting the part of 
David, after first impressing the raving Mr. 
Wilks into that of Goliath. 










(Zo be continued.) 
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A British Commando. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CONAN 


DOYLE. 


By Captain PHILip TREVOR. 


had spent the morning to- 
gether, planting heads among 
the heather. It may seem a 
curious occupation, sowing 
heads like turnips along a 
bleak Surrey hillside, but these 
heads were to represent the invader ; and 
from the firing points which one could see 
cut out on the other side of the valley the 
Undershaw Commando of civilian riflemen 
were to spend the afternoon in testing their 
skill. 

“ You see,” said Conan Doyle, “ we want 
above all things to run this upon practical 
The distances of these heads are 
unknown. There can be no sighting shot 
any more than you would have a sighting 
shot at a skirmisher coming up the valley.” 

“Have your men had any practice in 
judging distance ?” I asked. 

“Yes. Our last prize was offered for that. 
We marked points on the hillsides, and the 
competition consisted in who should guess 
the distance most correctly. The judging 
was on the whole very good.” 





lines. 


“In that case,” said I, “these heads 
should soon be riddled ? ” 
“I don’t know,” said Conan Doyle. “It’s 


a windy day, and the bullet is a light one. 
Still, the men shoot very well.” 

“ Have they had much practice ?” 

Vol, xxi.—80. 


“We have been firing now twice a week 
for nearly six months, and we sometimes use 
close on a thousand rounds of ammunition in 
a single afternoon. You may guess, therefore, 
that the men shoot pretty well. If any critic 
doubts it, let him come and put his hand 
over the mantlet.” 

By this time the heads had all been satis- 
factorily hammered in, and were peering at 
us from among the bushes. Conan Doyle 
and I turned back to the house. 

“If you want some information,” said he, 
“come into my study and light your pipe. 
You can ask any questions you like, and I 
shall be only too happy to answer them.” 

We strolled through the hall, and I saw at 
a glance that his recent visit to South Africa 
had added to his stock of curios. His 
Arctic trophies, collected on a_ whaling 
expedition, were familiar to me, as were a 
variety of queer articles which he had picked 
up in Egypt and the Soudan. He noticed 
that my eyes were fixed upon his new pro- 
perty, and that my fingers were dallying 
with the button of my snap-shot camera. A 
less acute man than the author of “Sherlock 
Holmes” would have discerned my wishes. 

“* All right,” he said, good-naturedly ; “ fire 
away at them if you like.” 

I took him at his word, and made a 
collection of articles of sorts, which I hung 
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“ BOERS’ 


round and about his Viking chair. There 


were rifles of all descriptions, shapes, and 
sizes, In various states of repair. A few of 
these I got into the picture. Then some 


anklets attracted my attention. 

“These,” said Conan Doyle, “I took out 
of the prison at Waterval after we occupied 
the place. They have gripped the legs of 
English soldiers.” 

A half-knitted sock next furnished me with 
material for a question. 

“Yes,” said Conan Doyle; “that is also a 
Waterval prison relic. Look at the knitting- 
needles. ‘Thomas Atkins,’ you will see, has 
broken bits off the barbed wire 
of his cage to make them.” 

I said something trite about 
necessity and the mother of in- 
vention, and wondered how long 
this particular Thomas had thrust 
bare feet into ammunition 
boots before he had taken to 
this sort of thing. I wondered, 
too, where he had got the wor- 
sted, for it was of the orthodox 
Government stamp. But most 
of all I the par- 
ticular turn which the prisoner’s 
ingenuity had taken. 

“We treated the Boer pri- 
rather better than this, 
we?” I asked. “™ You, 
have done some- 
them from 


his 


wondered at 


soners 
didn’t 
for instance, 
thing to prevent 


being dull ?” From a Photo. by) 


HEADS ”—TO BE SHOT AT AT UNKNOWN RANGE, 


“Oh, well, I 
sent them some 
copies of my 
‘History of the 
South African 
War,’ if that is 
what you mean. 
Half-a-dozen to 
Ceylon and _half- 
a-dozen to St. 
Helena.” 

“ How did they 
like it?” 

“TIT can’t say,” 
said Conan Doyle, 
“but they ac- 
knowledged my 
little present.” 

And he was 
good enough to 
show me the letter 
that one of them 
had written. It 
ran: 

“To the Camp Commandant. 

“T am authorized by the officers of Hut 
No. 4 to convey to you and to the author, 
Conan Doyle, Esq., our heartfelt thanks for 
the work, ‘Great Boer War,’ which is a very 
interesting addition to our library. 

“We are, dear Sir, 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“(G. C. AMENUR, 
“ Librarian.” 

“TI sent it to them,” said Conan Doyle, 
“ because I felt that I had tried to state their 
case fairly, and I therefore hoped that they 
might take a fair view of our own.” 
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I picked up some shells and a bayonet or 
two and added them to the little heap on 
the Viking’s chair. I had just pressed the 
button of the camera when the gong sounded 
for lunch. And at lunch there was more 
rifle-club talk. Mr. Strachey, the editor of 
the Spectator, had, through the medium of a 
motor-car, made nothing of the twenty miles 
which separated his home from Undershaw, 
and had come over to take part in the after- 
noon’s meeting. He has started a club of 
his own, the mother of many, and he gave us 
much interesting information on the subject. 
Certainly it is by the comparing of notes that 
good accrues to all experimental movements. 
I may here mention incidentally that Mr. 
Strachey’s coach- 
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who first exhorted the people to form rifle 
clubs, though, of course, many existed at the 
time he spoke.” 

“How many 
asked. 

“ We have a hundred and thirty. With the 
aid of the two other clubs which Mr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Bryan Hook have started 
in the neighbourhood upon the same lines as 
mine Hindhead could furnish over three 
hundred fighting men, which is not bad for 
a sparsely inhabited country-side.” 

“And you have also some very young 
recruits who are coming on ?” 

“Quite so. I had forgotten the boys at Mr. 


riflemen have you?” I 


Turle’s preparatory school for the moment.” 





man won one of 
the prizes at the 
meeting in the 
afternoon, and 
his success was 
heartily applauded 
by the Undershaw 
riflemen. 

After lunch I 
resumed my con- 
versation with 
Conan Doyle, and 
I must confess 
that when we were 
once more face to 
face in the little 
study I found 
myself somewhat 
embarrassed as to 
where to begin on 
a subject which 
really strikes at 
the whole of our 
Army organization, and at the possibility of 
introducing an entirely new and powerful 
factor in the defence of the country. I 
thought that it was perhaps better in the first 
instance to confine it to the local example 
before proceeding to the general principle. 

“Now,” said I, “about your own com- 
mando ?_ I suppose that is really the 
correct term ?” 

“ Well—we call it a rifle club,” said Conan 
Doyle, “ but it is really an attempt to engraft 
the commando system on to British soil.” 

“Do you contend that you introduced 
this system ?” 

“Oh, no—by no means. There were 
plenty of civilian rifle clubs in the country 
before. I have only endeavoured to extend 
and popularize the movement. Why, it was 
Lord Salisbury himself, in his famous speech, 
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We both laughed, for we had each good 
reason to know Hindhead School, seeing 
that our own children are comrades there. 
There is an excellent short range in the 
grounds, and the little boys have already 
learnt to make good shooting with a minia- 
ture rifle. 

I may add, too, that the introduction of 
rifle practice in no way destroys the keenness 
of the boys for athletics. Certainly, this is a 
move in the right direction ; for, as some of 
us think, it is as necessary for a boy to learn 
to handle a rifle as to learn to swim. 

* And from what class,” I continued, “are 
these men drawn ?” 

“From all classes. We have a professor 
of Oxford side by side with a cabman or a 
mason in his corduroys. At our Boxing Day 
competition a publican and a nonconformist 
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clergyman were shooting off their finals at 
the last range. The publican won.” 

* And are all on an equality ?” 

* Absolutely so. We run it on the most 
democratic lines. All riflemen are equal.” 

I must confess that his last remark some- 
what shocked my military instincts. In the 
course of eighteen years I have managed, I 
hope, to shed most of the restrictive notions 
which it used to be the fashion to instil into 
the young officer 
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“Do you ever think of having field 
manceuvres ?” 

“We are to have something of the sort in 
the future.” 

“In that case how will you get on without 
a leader ?” 

** Each have its own 


commando would 


equivalent to a Field Cornet, exactly as the 
Boers have, and the men would obey his 
orders.” 





on joining. But 
the idea of abso- 
lute equality in a 
fighting move- 
ment rather stag- 
gered me. 

“ How then,” 
I asked, “ would 
you work it asa 
military unit in 
time of war?” 

“It would no 
longer exist as a 
military unit,” 
said Conan 
Doyle. “It isa 
training school 
for higher things. 
The spirit of the 
men, if invasion 
were threatened, 
would carry them 
at once into the 
ranks of the 
Regulars, the 
Militia, and the 
Volunteers, 
which, instead of raw recruits, would be gain- 
ing trained riflemen.” 

“ Do you think they would all volunteer ?” 

“T think the greater number of them 
would. The residue would act as _ local 
guides, scouts, and irregulars.” 

“Then in that way,” said I, “you get 
over all criticism as to transport, com- 
missariat, and discipline ? ” 

“ Exactly : they would find all that in the 
corps which they joined. The lesson of 
the South African War is, speaking roughly, 
that the best soldier is the best shot. In 
this sense, therefore, the clubs would be a 
great nursery for good soldiers.” 

“Do you find the men keen?” 

“ Extraordinarily keen. In rain and hail 
and wind they have never once failed to turn 
up on a shooting day. I have seen them 
firing when the targets were only occasionally 
visible through the break in the mist.” 
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LYING IN AMBUSH. 


“T suppose then that you are Field Cornet 
of your own riflemen ? ” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“ With no officers under you ?” 

“No. I think it better that all should be 
equal. 

“An invading force, I should add,” said 
Conan Doyle, “has offered to come up at 
Whitsuntide to test us. We are, however, 
crippled by want of weapons. You see, we 
have to do everything for ourselves ; and, 
though the men willingly pay for their own 
cartridges, three hundred rifles is a large 
order. We hope sooner or later the Govern- 
ment may see their way to handing us over 
their discarded rifles. We shall be very glad 
of even an obsolete weapon. An old Martini- 
Henry in the hands of a trained shot is 
better than a Lee-Enfield in the hands of a 
duffer.” 

“But could you practise with Service 
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I understand that at present you 


rifles ? 
confine yourselves to the small Morris tube 
cartridges ?” 

“We have to do so, unfortunately. 
modern bullet's ricochet—as you yourself 


The 


well know—is so incalculable that we dare 
not fire it on these private ranges. The 
chances of an accident, however, would be 
very small, and I think myself that we are 
inclined to rate human life too high where 
national interests are at stake. Still, we can- 
not move in advance of public opinion. 
What I hope is that, when the whole district 
is full of these little rifle clubs, we may then 
get a central range to which they could all 
adjourn. Bisley is very useful to men of 
means, but to the ordinary civilian rifleman 
it might as well be in the moon. We must 
have local ranges if the men are really to get 
the good of them.” 

“ But you find meanwhile that the short- 
range system is useful ?” 

“T think any man who is a really good 
shot at 2ooyds. 
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shooting birds and chasing foxes, though, as 
you know, I occasionally do both myself. 
And it is very good sport as well.” 

“Is it an expensive matter starting such a 
range as yours ?” 

“Not necessarily. The first thing is to 
give the land. Mrs. Tyndall has kindly 
co-operated with me in this. The next thing 
is to get the targets and mantlets to protect 
the markers. This should not cost more 
than £15, and can be done by the village 
carpenter. Then with three rifles, which will 
cost about £5 each, you will be able to make 
a start. Thirty or forty pounds should cover 
the preliminary expenses.” 

“ Are the riflemen willing to pay for their 
own ammunition ?” 

“ Most willing. And they are very keen 
on making the whole thing as practical as 


possible. However, you shall judge all that 


for yourself this afternoon.” 
“Do you suppose that the Government 
will eventually arm them?” I asked. 





will be a pretty 
fair shot at any 
range. 

“How many 
men do you sup- 
pose that this 
movement might 
furnish to the 
country ?” 

“Tt is impos- 
sible to estimate. 
At present the 
clubs are spring- 
ing up every- 
where. Some 
hundreds of clubs 
are in existence, 
and they will 
grow to thou- 
sands. I see no 
reason why a 
good proportion 
of the able-bodied 
population should not be enrolled in the 
rifle clubs. That would mean little clubs all 
over the country.” 

“Who would go to the 
expense of founding them ?” 

“That is the duty of the country gentle- 
men. They are the natural leaders of the 
people. In every district it is they who 
should be organizing clubs and laying out 
ranges in their parks and grounds. I have 
every possible sympathy with sport, but this 
patriotic movement is more important than 
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SOME OF THE COMMANDO. 


“Certainly I think so. Considering that 
these men ask for no uniform or capita- 
tion grant, and are no expense in any way, 


Government cannot do less than give 
them rifles —cast ones from the Army 
perhaps—and ammunition with which to 


practise. 

“There is one other thing I should like to 
say,” said Conan Doyle, as we rose and left 
the study, “and that is that I consider it very 
important to keep these rifle clubs apart from 
any political association. They have nothing 
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to do with politics, and the connection of the 
two is invidious and dangerous.” 

“One more point,” I said. “ How do you 
consider your rifle clubs will affect the 
Volunteer movement ?” 

“T think the clubs will fill a place of their 
own. In the small country districts there is 
no scope for Volunteer companies, and also 
there are many men who would gladly 
practise with the rifle near their homes who 
would not care to commit themselves to the 
various duties which a Volunteer who is in 
earnest should perform.” 

Then the clock struck two, and we hurried 
to the range which adjoins the house. The 
shooting commenced punctually, and for 
some hours we all had a busy time. 

As a Regular soldier, and as one who had 
always taken a great interest in musketry, I 
was naturally very anxious to win, if possible, 
the “ heads in the heather ” prize. 

Some half-dozen of the civilian riflemen, 
however, gave me a very practical lesson 
both in judging distance and in holding the 
weapon straight ; and Rifleman Reader, who 
won the competition, certainly shot admir- 
ably. A gale of wind was blowing obliquely 
across our left front, and it was no easy 
matter, under the circumstances, to get more 
than two-thirds of the shots fired on to a 
head which was partially concealed by the 
bracken at an unknown range. We seemed 
to be firing at midgets. 

Perhaps I might here explain, without 
going into technical detail, that a Morris 
tube is an arrangement which fits into the 
barrel of a Service rifle and thus enables 
miniature ammunition to be fired. The 
ordinary Lee-Metford bullet carries about 
two miles, and the rifle ranges, therefore, 
upon which it can be used with safety are 
few and far between. The Morris tube 
ammunition carries only about a tenth of 
that distance, but will yield most accurate 
shooting with the long cartridge at a range of 
two hundred yards. If it does not do so it is 
the man and not the machine that is at fault. 

‘Though I have seen and taken part in 
many rifle-meetings, this little Easter gathering 
of Undershaw riflemen came to me in many 
respects as a pleasant surprise. There was 
a delightful absence of grumbling at the 
firing-points, and there was a general readi- 
ness to act as markers, take messages to the 
mantlets, signal hits, and keep score-sheets. 
I went hither and thither with Conan Doyle, 
who took his turn at all duties, and nowhere 
was he called upon to settle any dispute. 
Riflemen were most ready—except, of course, 
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in the “heads” competition, in which 
secrecy and silence were naturally enjoined 
—to give each other the benefit of their 
experiences, and one little incident in par- 
ticular occurred which served to lay stress 
upon the spirit and temper of the men. 
An apparent hitch had occurred in the mark- 
ing at a certain target at which two com- 
petitors were firing off the tie which was to 
decide the hundred yards prize. Each at once 
offered to start afresh. Those who have much 
experience of rifle-meetings will not, I think, 
disregard the value of this scrap of evidence. 
I was struck, too, by the absence of fuss or 
flurry, and also by the fact that, though all 
were bright, cheery, and interested in what 
they were doing, there was no disposition to 
look upon the thing as a game. These men 
are in earnest, and it is not with a craze for 
a new excitement that they have joined the 
Undershaw Rifle Club. 

Recruits commence shooting at the fifty 
yards range, and I spent an interesting hour 
in watching those who were at that firing- 
point. When they have attained a certain 
competency at fifty yards they are moved back 
to seventy-five yards, where they must again 
qualify ere they go back to a hundred yards. 
At a hundred yards if they make a certain 
score—and that score takes no little making — 
they are awarded a rifleman’s hat. At present 
about a third of the club liave succeeded in 
winning the hat. 

I resist the rather obvious temptation to 
describe in detail various instructive inci- 
dents which came from time to time to my 
notice during the course of the afternoon. It 
was abundantly clear that one and all, quite 
apart from the possibility of securing a prize, 
were bent on improving their shooting. One 
rifleman in particular, an erudite classical 
scholar, was much disgusted at his lack of 
success, and did not fail to aver in unmis- 
takable terms how much he had _ fallen in 
his own estimation in consequence. I drew 
Conan Doyle’s attention to this litany. 
“ Quite right,” he said ; “I hope the day is 
fast coming when the man who cannot shoot 
will be ashamed of himself.” At the same 
time no one is more helpful to the Under- 
shaw rifleman who is in difficulties with his 
weapon than the founder of the club. But 
he believes, nevertheless, in them working 
out their own salvation. 

The competitions were over all too soon, 
and then with a speech that was very short 
and very much to the point Conan Doyle 
presented the prizes. The “heads in the 
heather” prize, given by Mrs. Conan Doyle, 
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was won, as has been mentioned, by Rifleman 
Reader, a member of the club who is as 
much interested in other men’s shooting as 
he is in his own. Another prize won by 
Rifleman Booth produced a very instructive 
competition, and was carried off by the man 
in question by a single point after the shoot- 
ing off of a tie. The experiences of the two 
men who were in at the death differed 
much. The winner was a trained shot of 
many years’ standing, and the second on 
the list, Rifleman Holden, is coachman at 
Undershaw, and fired a rifle for the first time 
afew months ago. He invariably makes a 
good score, and his success, therefore, is most 
encouraging to recruits. 

Even after the prizes had been distributed 
and the meeting proper was over many 
enthusiasts stayed 
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a tendency to irritate the “ Regular,” or at 
any rate such Regulars as have no taste 
for analysis. They have seen the civilian 
given a sergeant-major’s pay five minutes 
after first introduction to a rifle, a horse, 
and a suit of khaki; and they think 
that they have descried a tendency in 
the Press to relegate them to the obscure 
corner of an inside sheet, and to write large 
on the front page the doings of the citizen 
soldier. They fail to see that what has 
happened is merely due to the inexorable 
decree of the law of demand and supply. 
So, if in certain quarters the Regular soldier 
would seem to be a little restive in this matter, 
such apparent fractiousness is not to be 
taken too seriously. Generally speaking, too, 
he misunderstands the import of the scheme 





behind for a little 
further practice at 
the targets, and it 
was after sundown 
ere the last man 
left. So ended a 
profitable and in- 
structive day. 
The Regular 
soldier dealing 
with a matter of 
this sort would be 
either more or less 
than human if he 
refrained from the 
expression of per- 
sonal opinion on 
the subject. Dur- 
ing the afternoon 
Conan Doyle and 
I had discussed 
the attitude of the 
professional _ sol- 
dier with regard 
to the movement. 
The _ professional 
writing soldier—if I may employ such a 
term without offence—has been somewhat 
up in arms in the reviews against 
what he would appear to think was 
an encroachment upon his own preserves. 
But if you beard the professional soldier in 
the privacy of his smoking-room you would 
soon discover that he both recognises the 
necessity of this movement and is in 
sympathy with it. Astounding as the state- 
ment may seem, he is provided as a rule 
with his due share of common sense. Just 
at the moment, perhaps, anything which has 
the word “ civilian” prefixed to it has rather 
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and its limitations. No one outside a lunatic 
asylum proposes to substitute the civilian 
rifleman for the trained Regular soldier. As 
Conan Doyle rightly says : “‘ We only propose 
to supplement existing arrangements.” 
Moreover, it is surely the duty of every 
householder to take reasonable care of his 
own back yard, or his own front garden for a 
matter of that. If a fire breaks out in a 
house or a burglar breaks into a house, by all 
means summon the fire brigade or the police 
at the first available opportunity. But the 
fact of doing so does not preclude us from 
turning our attention to the cistern or the 
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poker pending the arrival of the professional 
element. And if we have had experience in 
the methods necessary for fighting the foe, so 
much the better for us. That is the whole 
principle of the civilian rifle club.  Self- 
defence is an obligation on the individual, 
and is not to be relegated to a cult. 

Conan Doyle, it will be remembered, ex- 
pressed the view that in the event of 
invasion, actual or apprehended, the majority 
of the riflemen would enter the ranks of the 
Regulars, Militia, or 
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mando. It would be idle to pretend that 
the Undershaw Corps does not owe the large 
majority of its gradually increasing success 
to the energy, ability, and capacity for 
administration of Conan Doyle. I fancy 
that a leader of men, like a poet, is born 
and not made, though the doctrine at first 
blush would appear to be somewhat dis- 
couraging. But such men exist in fairly 
good numbers, and, fortunately, one has 
not to hunt for them, as they have a ten- 
dency to come to the 
front of themselves. 





Volunteers, and that 
the residue would act 
as local scouts, 
guides, and irregu- 
lars. And what a 
valuable residue that 
will be! For there 
is negative as well as 
positive value. The 
general of the future 
will hesitate, be his 
army never so numer- 
ous, ere he attempts 
to overrun a country 
whose civilian in- 
habitants (apart from 
the military forces 
who assist them) are 
prepared to defend it 
field by field. And 
he will hesitate the 
more when he re- 
flects that those in- 
habitants, besides 
being minutely 
acquainted with the 


geography of their 
own homes, are 
expert in the use From a Photo 


of the rifle. 

Without question the rifle club movement 
has come to stop, and though it will doubtless 
alter, and in fact develop, in scope and in 
detail, it is upon the lines on which such an 
association as the Undershaw Rifle Club is 
conducted that all similar movements must 
work. 

The chief necessity is, it would seem, to 
secure a strong field cornet for each com- 
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One word further 
on the official aspect 
of the case. Conan 
Doyle ventures to 
think that in the 
future the Govern- 
ment will arm the 


rifle clubs and assist 
in the matter of the 
supply of ammuni- 
tion. My professional 
work has laid much 
with the supply of 
arms in the past, and 
is now concerned 
with the supply of 
ammunition. I am 
convinced that to do 
as Conan Doyle 
suggests would be, 
relatively speaking, 
a mere drop in the 
ocean. One can 
hardly think that a 
Government com- 
posed of business 
men would. hesitate 
to pay so small a 
premium for so very 
profitable an insurance. But it 1s, of course, 
first of all for the inhabitants of this country 
to supply the necessary moral pressure by 
showing that they are in earnest. And, above 
all, it is imperative that men of acknowledged 
strength, character, and importance in other 
parts of the land should do as Conan Doyle 
has done. There is one adage which is never 
stale: “Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 























The Schoolmaster of Ruby Creek. 


By A. C. INCHBOLD. 
Author of “ Princess Feather.” 


7 i the rarest joke in the 
ho] world !” 

“Rather so! I'll just size 
AS it up again.” And the young 
5 Waa man speaking held out a 
SI sheet of notepaper at arm’s 
length and declaimed, in a loud voice :— 

“Dear MapamM,—I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Morning Call, and I trust you 
will excuse me for the liberty I take in 
writing to you. I ama teacher myself, and 
have been in the profession for ten long 
years. I am not tired of my calling yet, 
but yearn for a gentle, modest, warm- 
hearted, and educated young lady to cheer 
me along life’s rough way. I prefer a 
blonde, but the above qualifications are 
most desirable. Am engaged to teach 
here another year at a salary 
of eighty dollars a month, 
and if I should agree to give 
you half of it, would you not 
say it is fair? Am dark my- 
self, 5ft. 10in. in height, am 
thirty-six years of age, and 
never drank liquor or used 
tobacco in my life. Novel 
and strange as this may seem 
to you, it is a reality, and but 
acquaint yourself with the 
facts of the case you will 
believe them, I am_ sure. 
Now, will you please write 
to me either for or against 
the proposition, and believe 
me to be, 

“Yours most sincerely, 

“ EGBERT SUMMERS. 

% Ruby Creek, Pine County, 
Nevada.” 

“That'll fetch her. Now 
for her initials.” He ran his 
finger down the advertisement 
column of a newspaper lying on the table, 
and looked at the following insertion :— 

“Wanted, an engagement as governess or 
companion. Acquirements: good French, 
A comfortable 







music, thorough English. 
home more desirable than high salary. 
Address: E, R., Morning Cail, San 
Francisco.” 

“There, now, that’s just O.K.” The 


speaker gummed the envelope. “She'll get 


it to-morrow and mail an answer next day, 
sure as nails.” 


The young men went out, convulsed with 
Vol. xxi.—81. 


the comicality of this rarest joke in the world, 
and posted the joint production of their 
fertile brains. 

In due course this reply arrived :— 

“ DEAR Mr. SuUMMERS,—I need scarcely 
say that I was much surprised at the tenor of 
your letter, and can only interpret it in one 
of three ways—as an insult, a joke, or a 
reality. If the first, it is difficult to believe 
there exists so base an individual as to 
gratuitously insult a woman, and a lady, who 






“THAT'LL FETCH HER.” 


has merely advertised for a situation as 
governess or companion. If a joke, I will 
call it a good one and worthy of our pro- 
fession. If a reality, it certainly seems a 
strange and novel idea that a man should 
wish to marry a girl he has never seen in his 
life. With regard to your remarks, I am 
neither fair nor dark, but have brown hair, 
dark eyes, am of medium height, and am 
slim in figure. I look about twenty- 
seven, but am taken for younger; in 
reality, I am a trifle older. I wish you 
every success in your profession, but, 
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unlike you, I often think it very irksome 
and tiring. 
“Yours sincerely, E. R.” 

This staggered them a little. It was 
clenching the matter in a way they had not 
bargained for. Miss E. R. had come straight 
to the point, and at once seen the haven of 
wedlock in close perspective. 

Could they hoodwink her further? They 
consulted eagerly. The concoction of a 
fitting reply re- 
quired the whole 
united skill of 
their limited 
capacity for 
literary compo- 
sition. 

Without un- 
necessary quota- 
tion of further 
letters on the 
part of Miss E. 
R. or Mr. Egbert 
Summers, one 
extract from the 
last effusion of 
the two youths 
will suffice to 
point out the 
conclusion to 
which this extra- 
ordinary corre- 
spondence 
made its way: 

“T am sorry I 
cannot meet 
you at the depot, 
but anyone will 
direct you to the 
stage-coach. The driver will drop you at 
Ruby Creek, within ten minutes’ walk of my 
house. Of course I shall be on the look-out, 
and am longing to see you. The other 
matter we will arrange better when we meet.” 

The other matter referred to the question 
of marriage which E. R. took from the out- 
set as a foregone conclusion. 

These initials of E. R. stood for the full 
name of Esther Raymond, who, three weeks 
ago, had inserted her advertisement in the 
Morning Call. At the time she was very 
miserable. She had tried for a whole month 
at the various agencies in the city to find a 
situation in some household as governess or 
help. As a last resource she advertised. 

Two days elapsed without an answer of 
any kind. 

“If I hear nothing to-day, I shall give up 
altogether. It’s the only chance.” Here 
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“SHE DROPPED HER FACE INTO HER HANDS AND GROANED.” 








she emptied her purse on the table. The 
few silver coins revealed constituted her sole 
property. 

“T will call once again, and then 
She dropped her face into her hands and 
groaned. 

The man in the office to whom she ad- 
dressed her usual hopeless inquiry looked 
casually at the pigeon-holes and then unex- 
pectedly produced a blue envelope and 

handed it over the counter. She walked 
quickly away with her prize, a glimmer 
of hope at her 
heart. 

In her lodging 
she sat down 
and opened the 
letter. Her face 
grew puzzled, 
then disap- 
pointed, even 
tragic. She 
raised her eyes 
and regarded 
her — surround- 
ings fixedly. 
The room was 
dreary, me- 
agrely furnished 
and dark, its 
only window a 
skylight in the 
ceiling. Then 
she read _ the 
letter again, and 
reflected deeply. 

It was a ridi- 
culous  sugges- 
tion, a prepos- 
terous idea—-the man must be mad, were her 
first conclusions. Should she answer the 
letter or treat it with silent contempt? She 
had no one to advise her, she had no other 
alternative in view. She finally determined 
there would be no harm in writing ; she could 
find out what he meant, and meanwhile still 
do her utmost to procure employment. 

One week passed away, then another. 
Esther sold some old treasured jewellery of 
her dead mother’s to keep herself from. star- 
vation, and to have a trifle in hand in case of 
emergency. The mystery enveloping her un- 
known correspondent won her whole atten- 
tion. As the letters passed to and fro a rest- 
lessness and excitement took possession of 
her, changing her whole demeanour and 
condition of mind. One day she picked the 
trimming off her hat and sewed it on again in 
more becoming and fashionable style. This 
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task accomplished, she began to gather her 
clothes and various belongings together and 
packed them into her trunk. She was busy 
all day, as though meditating departure ; an 
express cart called in the evening for her 
luggage. 

Early next morning she took breakfast at a 
neighbouring restaurant, and then boarded 
the car to the ferries. She was bound for 
the State of Nevada, Ruby Creek, in Pine 
County. She was dressed with care, and 
looked girlish and stylish. It was only on 
near observation that one perceived the 
mended gloves, the seamy jacket, the pressed 
ribbon on her hat. 

In the train she read the latest-received 
letter many times in order to make no 
mistake, to meet with no disappointment. 
Esther had read of marriage through the 
medium of advertisement ; but that such an 
event should happen to her seemed incredible 
and absurd. How excited she felt! What 
a leap in the dark, she told herself, with 
many an inward pang of apprehension. 

The long journey tired and somewhat 
depressed her. It allowed too much time 
for thinking. She calmed herself with the 
thought that no other alternative had been 
left except starvation or degradation unless 
she had snatched at this last proffered straw. 
She had grasped it like one in the extremity 
of drowning ; it seemed a special providence 
to preserve her from the horrors of despair. 

The depét at which she finally alighted 
touched a mining district; the men thronging 
the waiting-rooms were of the roughest de- 
scription. 

Esther made no attempt to seek her 
luggage till the cars were again in motion, 
but stood watching the people and quietly 
absorbing the nature of her surroundings. 

It was a bare, bleak, frontier station, and 
her natural refinement of appearance, un- 
noticed in the busy city, here stood out in 
startling distinctness. She attracted great 
attention when she began to inquire about 
the stage-coach and its starting-point. 

Two young men in overalls, rough coats, 
and slouch hats followed her into the road. 

“That’s the woman, I'll lay my bottom 
dollar,” ejaculated one of them to the other. 

“Soft head,” retorted his companion, 
“our game’s regular Methuselah, judging 
from her letters; this one’s too tender, and 
not the kind to be caught with a thing like 
this.” 

“T tell you she’s making tracks for the 
stage-coach, and Bill Jakes is carrying her 
baggage to the office. Come along, don’t 
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be a fool, Dick,” and he pulled the unwilling 
Dick, who was staring at Esther in a dazed, 
sheepish manner, across to the timbered 
hotel, where the stage, with its team of six 
strong-limbed horses, was standing to take 
up passengers. 

The driver helped Esther with rough but 
ready courtesy to a seat behind his own, 
where she could find room for her feet and 
support for her back, two advantages not 
often available on the box-seat. 

The young men stood on the stoop of the 
hotel watching Esther narrowly till the coach 
started and was well on the way. Then they 
sprang down, ran into the yard, brought out 
and harnessed their buggy, and in a few 
minutes were tearing quick speed over the 
same road taken by the stage. 

Esther took an early opportunity of telling 
the driver she wished to alight at Ruby 
Creek. 

He stared at her. “Ruby Creek?” he 
repeated. “ You're a stranger to these parts. 
It’s a lonely spot.” 

“Someone will meet me there,” 
replied, nervously. 

The driver held his tongue. This young 
woman must know her own business best ; it 
had nothing to do with him. 

A few miles of straight, uninteresting 
country, but then at a sudden bend in the 
road the way became steep and narrow, the 
scenery wild and picturesque. On one side 
a precipitous incline half-concealed by tangled 
shrubs and dense undergrowth, on the other 
a high bank, stretching higher and higher as 
the road dipped and fell with many a tortuous 
winding into the canyon below. The well- 
trained horses stepped cautiously and slowly, 
and were drawn up with ease in the bed of 
the valley. 

A small shallow creek crossed the road 
and wound in and out of the green spots of 
meadow land, interspersed with thick scrub 
and small redwoods, rising slender and erect 
at regular intervals. 

“ Ruby Creek, miss !” sang out the driver. 
“ There’s no one about.” 

“Tt does not matter,” answered Esther, 
with decision. She was determined no one 
should guess the qualms of misgiving which 
suddenly seized her. 

She was helped down, and the stage swept 
on, leaving her standing, her bag in her 
hand, a solitary, desolate figure in that lonely 
and quiet landscape. 

The evening was well advanced. 

She looked round with nervous alertness 
for some evidence of the approach of Egbert 


Esther 








Sum mers. 
He could 
not guess to 
a moment 
at what time 


the stage 
would pass 
Ruby Creek. It was 
possible he had been 
delayed at the last 
minute. 

Each instant as it fled 


brought fresh misgiving to her 
heart. She began to feel it 
would be a grave ordeal to face 
a strange, unknown man under 
the peculiar circumstances which had drawn 
them together. However, the excitement 
engendered by her novel position, added to 
the natural romantic tendency of her nature, 
which had, step by step, urged her to this 
climax, now sustained her with necessary 
courage to keepup the 7d/ she had undertaken. 

A sound of wheels coming down the hill 
made her turn hastily aside into the only 
pathway she could discern leading away from 
the country road. 

She walked rapidly along the beaten track, 
trees and bushes on either side, until she 
came to a small clearing, and there, in the 
middle of the open space, stood the school- 
house mentioned in the letters ; adjoining it 
was a long, low hut, with a fenced garden in 
front. 

Esther advanced in desperation, entered 
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the garden, and did 
not venture to 
pause till she 
gained the door, 
which was wide 
open, emitting a 
warm glow of light 
and heat from 
a log fire on the 
hearth. 

It was the crucial 


moment. 
She did not 
speak, but stood 


there breathless, 
waiting for the tall, 
dark man sitting at 
the table to come 
forward and speak 
to her. The re- 
mains of an even- 
ing meal were be- 
fore him; he was 
absorbed in a book. 
A shadow obstruct- 
ing the light made 
him glance up, and 


he suddenly saw 
the woman in his 
doorway. 


He pushed back 
his chair and half 
rose from his seat. 

“What do you 
want? Can I do 
anything for you ?” 
he said. 

Esther was 
speechless. This 
was so different 
from all she had anticipated. 

He got up impatiently and came to the 
door. He was a strongly-built, dark-bearded 
man, of a stern, somewhat morose cast of 
countenance, and Esther inwardly quailed at 
the searching look of those grave eyes. 

“T am—Esther Raymond,” she faltered, at 
last. 

He looked puzzled and surprised, but 
made no attempt to help her through the 
difficulty of explanation. 

“T thought you expected me,” she gained 
courage to add, fidgeting with her bag, and 
feeling ready to sink into the ground with 
shame and timidity. 

A deep frown appeared on the lined brow 
of the man. 

“T think you are mistaking me for some- 
body else,” he said, coldly, “or perhaps you 
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have come to the wrong house. Whom are 
you seeking, may I ask?” 

“ Mr. Egbert Summers,” was Esther’s low 
reply, with downcast lids and crimsoning 
cheeks. 

The man started. “There must be some 
mistake,” he said, crossly. “I am Egbert 
Summers. What is your business with 
me?” 

This was intolerable. Esther caught fire 
at once, and held up her head proudly. 

“* My business with you ?” she made rapid 
reply. “I came here at your own urgent 
request, but I leave you of my own free will 
and wish, for 
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shrank under it; and then she turned and 
walked away as quickly as she could. 

The man stood electrified. He opened 
his lips as though to call out to her, and 
stood watching the receding figure till it 
disappeared in the shadow of the trees. 
Then he moved back to his seat by the 
table, feeling as if he had had a bad dream. 

“She must be mad!” he exclaimed, 
aloud. 

He could not fix his attention on his book 
again, but kept running over in his mind all 
the details of this strange interview, and 
hunted through all his past recollections for 
a clue to the 
name or busi- 





nothing would 
now induce me 
to have anything 
to do with so 
base, unprin- 
cipled, and 
deceitful a man 
as your own 
mouth convicts 
you of being. 
Here are your 
letters! Give me 
mine, and I will 
go at once. I 
never want to 
see or hear from 
you again.” 

She opened 
her bag, took out 
a neatly bound 
packet, and held 
it out. Anger 
distorted her 
vision, or she 
would certainly 
have seen the 
look of bewil- 
dered astonish- 
ment on the face 
confronting her. 

“Letters? 
Letters?” re- 
turned the man, 
evidently stag- 
gered and com- 
pletely dum- 
founded at these 
stinging accusa- 
tions. “What in the world are you talking 
about ?” he added. 

_ This was more than Esther could bear. 
She flung the packet of letters into the room, 
gave the man a look of such concentrated 
contempt and anger that he involuntarily 
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“SHE FLUNG THE PACKET OF LETTERS INTO THE ROOM.” 


ness of this most 
remarkable of 
visitors. When 
had he given 
anyone cause to 
call him base 
and unprin- 
cipled ? Never, 
he was positive. 
On the contrary, 
he had many 


BELG. 


ccd years ago known 
Be a woman to 
Wim whom he could 
ais apply these 

- ef scathing epi- 


thets, but he 
stirred uneasily 
at the bare idea 
of their applica- 
tion to himself. 
Esther’s glow- 
ing face and in- 
dignant, defiant 
bearing, as she 
hurled those 
enigmatic utter- 
ances at his 
head, _ reverted 
to his imagina- 
tion again and 
again. The let- 
ters lay neglected 
on the floor, for- 
gotten, in fact, 
till he began to 
question himself 
as to what she had meant by his “ letters.” 
He got up and searched for the packet, 
which had bounded into a remote corner, 
hesitated before breaking the string, but then, 
reflecting that they contained the only clue 
to the mystery, he boldly opened them. 
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After he emerged from the first shock of 
indignant surprise at the sight of his own 
signature affixed to each, he arranged them 
according to date and read them with close 
interest, his natural indignation tempered by 
the thought that E. R. and the slender, 
wrathful figure of his recent visitor were one 
and the same personality. 

After repeated perusals of each letter he 
sat on and on without stirring, waves of new 
thoughts flooding his brain. The fire died 
down unheeded ; the room grew dark with 
the growing obscurity of night pressing in 
through the open door. Deep stillness pre- 
vailed. He suddenly roused from this long 
reverie and strode to the threshold, drawing 
in his breath deeply, as though choked with 
some oppression. 

** Where could this woman be ?” he asked 
himself. The thought had only just occurred 
to him. He grew uneasy, even alarmed, as 
one thought quickly suggested another. The 
stage, by which she had evidently come, did 
not return till to-morrow morning ; the way 
back to Madura was nine miles on a lonely 
road ; night would overtake her; she was a 
woman, unprotected, a stranger to the district, 
and — God help her!—judging from the letters 
he had read, as friendless and solitary in the 
world as he himself was. 

To what straits she had been driven before 
she had taken this desperate step he could 
well imagine. Poor Esther Raymond! The 
other side of the question, as to who was the 
real author of the deception, had not yet 
struck him. The strongly-sounded chord of 
indignation had merged into pity for the 
deceived, and this feeling deepened in inten- 
sity as time renewed each mental picture of 
Esther, from the shrinking, timid demeanour 
of her first appearance to the dramatic climax 
of her abrupt departure. 

Esther rushed on blindly, full of a bitter 
anger excluding every other feeling. At the 
country road she came to a sudden stand- 
still, for a buggy was drawn up by the creek, 
whether with or without driver she could not 
see, as the hood was up. Instinctively she 
turned aside into the shelter of the trees, and 
pushed her way through the bushes, till, 
exhausted and breathless, she sank down on 
the grass at the foot of a young redwood. 

She rested her back against the tree-trunk, 
closed her eyes, and tried to collect her 
thoughts. But thinking drove her wild with 
wrath, and then overwhelmed her with a 
swift, rising tide of strong self-commiseration. 

The struggle for bare existence, the hard, 
thankless work of the adult years of her life ; 
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the unmerited dismissal from her last situa- 
tion, a post she filled conscientiously for two 
years of unremitting toil ; the fruitless efforts 
to obtain new employment, the rapid melting 
away of her small store of money, coupled 
with the gradual drifting into the train of 
events leading to her plunge into this 
equivocal, false position: all these circum- 
stances mercilessly confronted her when she 
strove to stem and calm the torrent of angry 
feeling that had carried her away from the 
presence of that hateful man. 

While her thoughts were darting wildly 
from point to point a sound of voices, low 
and guarded, fell on her ear through the 
foliage of the trees. She bent her head and 
listened, frightened and timid as a child; it 
was getting so dark. She crouched instinc- 
tively close to the ground, and was scarcely 
discernible in the enveloping gloom. 

“T tell you, it is carrying the joke too far,” 
said a voice ; “it is all very well for Egbert 
Summers—it won’t hurt him, and serves him 
jolly well right ; but what is that girl to do? 
How is she to get back to Madura ?” 

“ That’s no concern of ours. We have 
seen it out. Don’t be a fool, but come along 
and let us get back.” 

“ And if anything happens to her who'll 
be the fool then ?” 

“ At any rate, we shall know nothing about 
it. You're an infernal idiot, Dick! That 
blessed girl is well on the road by this time, 
and if you'll only look sharp we can give her 
a lift.” 

“T never thought of that. 
Hurry up!” 

The crackling of branches, and in speedy 
time the noise of wheels on the road, 
testified to the alacrity with which the 
speakers had started on the homeward route. 

Esther was thoroughly panic - stricken. 
What had these men to do with her?  Fear- 
ful thought! Would they return if they did 
not find her on the country road? It was 
possible. 

She got up with swift movement, looked 
helplessly around, and then in utter despair 


Come along! 


burst into low, bitter weeping. She did 
not care what became of her. Her only 
coherent ideas were to get farther away 


from the dwelling-place of the man who had 
treated her so shamefully, and no one must 
discover her hiding-place. 

She stumbled on through the undergrowth, 
and came to another standstill ; unwittingly 
she was nearer the beaten track than before. 
Here she cowered under the wide-spreading 
bushes, realizing that strength and courage 
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had completely forsaken her. Darkness spread 
rapidly. The rest and silence of the summer 
night were unbroken save for one low, 
troubled sound, the sound of a woman 
sobbing . sobbing as though her heart 
were broken and she had no hope left in 
the world. 

“Don’t! Don’t cry like that!” said a low 
voice near her, after a long interval, during 
which Esther had beer lost to all sense of 
time or sound. 

There was no notice taken of this remon- 
strance ; there came no abatement in the 
quiet, persistent sobs. 

“ Please, don’t cry like that. Come with 
me and I will take you back to Madura” ; 
and the young man called Dick knelt on 
the grass by her side and tried to attract 
her attention. 

This action 
roused Esther to 
a consciousness 
of someone’s 
presence. She 
lifted her head 
with sudden 
fierceness born 
of desperation. 

“How dare 
you speak to 
me? Go away at 
once,” she said. 

“T would 
never have writ- 
ten those beastly 
letters if I had 
known, idiot that 
I was,” he re- 
plied, in answer ; 
“do forgive me 
and come away. 
It is no use to 
stop here.” 

“What do you 
mean ?” asked 
Esther, hotly; 
“if you are not 
Egbert Sum- 
mers, who are 
you?” 

“T am Dick 
Meadows,” came 
in reply. 

A sudden re- 
velation darted 
into Esther’s 
dazed brain. 
She pushed 


with vigorous touch and _ struggled to 
her feet. 

“ You wrote those letters and you are not 
Egbert Summers?” she returned, interro- 
gatively, her voice trembling with revived 
anger. “Then give me my letters!” she 
said, savagely; “give them back to me 
instantly.” 

The young man fumbled in his coat ; then 
he meekly handed a roll of papers to Esther. 

“ Will you come now ?” he asked, humbly. 

But Esther’s fictitious access of strength 
vanished as quickly as it appeared; she 
gasped on the verge of response, and fell 
fainting to the earth. 

As the young man bent over her in 
frightened dismay a strong hand reached 
forth from the darkness behind, took him by 
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the collar and shook him as a dog does a 
rat, and then hurled him staggering full length 
into the scrubwood. 

“You'll reckon for this another day, Dick 
Meadows. Out of this you get, quick speed. 
Quit! Instant!” 

At the sound of the deep, peremptory 
voice the youth got up, pulled himself 
together, and slunk silently away. Then 
Egbert Summers stooped and lifted Esther 
from the ground. He carried her in his arms 
up the narrow footpath, through the garden 
into the house, and on to an inner room, 
where he laid her carefully and gently on the 
bed. She was still unconscious and cold, 
her face marred with weeping, her clothes 
damp from the heavy dew. 

He straightway returned to the room he 
had been sitting in, closed the house door, 
pulled a couch out of the corner, and placed 
it close to the hearth. After throwing fresh 
logs on the fire he fetched Esther back to 
the warmth, covered her on the couch with a 
rug, and tried to pour a hot drink down her 
throat. She opened her eyes in a dazed 
manner, mechanically swallowed the cordial, 
and dropped instantly into a heavy sleep. 

Egbert Summers sat on a chair on the 
opposite side of the hearth, and watched 
through the early hours of the night. He 
had picked up the roll of letters in the grass 
at Esther’s feet, and he now read them 
through ; he considered, after Dick Meadows’s 
revelation, he had a perfect right to regard 
them as his own property, the sequel 
and key to the first lot thrust upon him by 
Esther. 

Their contents unfolded the character of 
the woman before him in all its simplicity 
and innocence. They displayed a lack of 
knowledge of the world, a trust in the good 
faith of her fellow-creatures, distinctly evident 
in spite of the rebuffs and hardships of 
adverse and cruel fortune. He came to the 
end, and then lifted his head and gazed 
across at the sleeping figure. 

Esther’s hat had fallen off, and her pretty 
brown hair, damp and dishevelled, was 
curling in the heat of the fire into tiny rings 
on her forehead. The troubled look had 
left her face, she was sleeping quietly as a 
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child, her hand under her cheek, a picture 
of helpless, trustful womanhood, appealing 
strongly to the latent chivalry of the man 
who was watching her. 

He gazed at her intently and pondered 
deeply, a growing interest, an awakening 
tenderness, creeping quietly but surely into 
his heart. Before the dawn came his reflec- 
tions had reached a definite conclusion, which 
he was already anxious to ratify. 

Very early on that summer morning the 
birds began to twitter in the trees around the 
house ; the flush of the rising sun tipped . 
the eastern hills. When its first bright rays 
glanced through the dancing foliage, and the 
birds’ soft twitter thereupon burst into joyous 
song, Esther opened her eyes. 

For a moment the man and woman gazed 
spellbound at each other. Esther thought 
she was dreaming. Then Egbert Summers 
crossed the room and knelt by her side. 

“Do not be afraid, Esther,” he said, in 
low, vibrating tones; “I want you to think 
that it was really I, myself, who wrote those 
letters to you, and here on my knees I beg 
and beseech of you to do for me, the real 
Egbert Summers, what you promised in those 
sweet, womanly letters, every word of which 
has sunk deeply into my heart.” 

Esther got up from the couch and stood 
on her feet. He also rose, and they con- 
fronted each other in portentous silence. 
She looked at him as though seeking to read 
his inmost soul. 

After a long pause she put out her hand 
slowly, and, without a word, placed it in the 
man’s strong, protecting hand, ready and glad 
to receive the silent pledge. 


The stage-driver never received such a 
shock in his life as when he saw the two 
passengers waiting for him at Ruby Creek at 
eight o’clock that morning. 

They were married at the judge’s office that 
same day. 

A frequent visitor to the little schoolhouse, 
and Mrs. Summers’s most ardent admirer and 
devoted friend, comes over from the neigh- 
bouring town of Madura, and is a young man 
of the name of Richard Meadows, familiarly 
called Dick, 


























Japanese Botany. 


O other people ever combined so 

intimately as do the Japanese 
M a love of Nature, of art, and of 
J the grotesque. Many of their 
arts gratify the three tastes 
together in a highly interesting 
manner—the art of dwarfing and training 
trees, for instance. One of the commonest 
products of this art may be a pine tree or 
an oak, two or three hundred years old, 
gnarled, knotted, mossy, picturesque—and 
not 2ft. high! It is not merely that, either. 
Every leaf, every branch and twig, every 
knot and wrinkle of 





We reproduce some sketches by a Japanese 
artist, in which the quaintnesses of tree- 
dwarfing and flower-arrangement are carried 
a step farther than ever in actual fact, the 
drawings being ingeniously twisted into 
human and animal forms. 

First we have the broken stump of an 
ancient pine, with its roots well out of the 
ground, just as we have been describing. 
But this ragged stump would seem to be 
changing to a bounding and hilarious pet 
dog, with a bow tied on his neck and a little 
sleigh-bell hanging from it. He seems to be 
springing up to snap 
at the butterflies that 





bark is tiny in exact ur : re 
proportion, and to 
produce such an 


effect as this demands oA 
the study of a lifetime 7 
and initiation into gee 
many secrets. The 4s 
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mere dwarfing, too, is 
only part of the task. 
The tree is trained 
and tended, checked ? 
and persuaded, till it 
takes the most pic- 
turesque ‘possible 
form ; the effects of 
storm, age, and acci- 
dent are produced 
exactly; and _ there 
are gardens in Japan 
full of ancient trecs, 
rocks, hills, waterfalls, 
and bridges, and not ie 
3yds. in area! Often fs? 
roots are trained gro- 
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; a a, Pin. 
tesquely out of the 4 ph ww? a saddle 


ground, making fan- 
tastic arches and curls 








pass overhead, and 
such is his delighted 
energy — very vigor- 
ously expressed, by 
the way—that bow 
=) . and bell have swung 
round disregarded to 

the back of his neck. 
Se ; Next comes a 
Se 7 sketch with several 

: points of interest. 

It represents a bronze 
vase, in which is 
growing a dwarfed 
sago - palm — Cycas 
revoluta, in the words 
of the botanist. The 
palm takes the form 
of the head of a 
cockatoo or crested 
parrakeet; and if 
you consider the 
thing as a whole, the 
vase with its claw-feet 
suggests a ludicrously 
stunted and podgy 


uy 








and twists _ before 
reaching their tips 
down at last toward the necessary nourish- 
ment. And though these _ eccentricities 
are designed with a view to quaintness 
of effect, they are not mere distortions, as so 
often supposed. For they have their originals 
in Nature in many parts of Japan, where the 
earth is volcanic, and where very often a 
mere thin layer of fertile soil overlies the 
solid lava-rock beneath, so that roots of many 
trees acquire quaint and unusual habits, and, 
because of the impossibility of growing down- 
ward through the rock, show themselves 


above ground in many surprising forms. 
Vol. xxi.—82. 


“BEWARE OF THE DOG.” 


body, like unto the 
shape of neither the 
fowls of the air nor the beasts of the field, nor 
the fishes that abide in the mighty deep. 
Sticking in the mould to the right, and close 
under the cockatoo’s beak, stand three little 
objects that seem at first to have little to do 
either with a cockatoo or a sago-palm. They 
are iron nails used as a tonic for the plant. 
For if a Japanese gardener finds any plant or 
tree sickly or drooping he has a dozen varieties 
of medicine for it; and when a palm needs a 
tonic, an iron nail or two pushed into the soil 
about the root, and there allowed to rust, is 
as good as anything. 
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““PALM AND PARRAKEET.” 


Our third sketch is of a gnarled old plum- 
trunk, knotted and broken, but putting forth 
shoots still and bearing blossom. In- form 
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“A DEMON PLUM-TREE.” 
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it suggests a horned demon, or on, protrud- 
ing his tongue and chasing some unhappy 
victim, with a switch in each hand. One 
must remember that the original sketch is in 
colour, and the tongue is bright red. It is 
represented by a slip of red paper, inscribed 
with a poem, and hung on the stem. The 
production of short and elegant verses im- 
promptu is a polite accomplishment of 
learned men and artists in Japan; and in 
the spring picnics, when hundreds go forth 
to delight in the sight of the blossoming trees 

-cherry, plum, and peach—that make glad 
all Japan, it is customary for such verses to 
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“a ‘LION’ CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 


be written in honour of particular trees and 
hung upon those trees by the writers. 

Next we have a quaint conceit—that of a 
chrysanthemum bursting, in the shape of a 
lion, through its protective thatch of straw 
and fiercely trampling it under foot. It is 
customary to protect valuable outdoor plants 
with straw coverings during the nights of 
winter and spring to save the blossoms from 
frost and to prevent any possible breaking 
of stems by the weight of snow. Here the 
leonine chrysanthemum, angry at its confine- 
ment, thrusts its way into the open air. The 
lion of Japanese art, it may be mentioned 
here, is less like a lion than a rampageous 
poodle. It is a legendary and traditional 


























JAPANESE BOTANY. 


figure, copied from the ancient fancy pictures 
in Chinese encyclopedias, the lion being 
equally a stranger to the climes of China 
and Japan. So the old Japanese artist, 
never having seen the animal, faithfully 
followed the traditional outline, and _pro- 
duced a very active and vigorous creature, 
curly as to tail and mane, and decorated with 
woolly tufts here and there, as fancy dictated, 
rather like a lap-dog out of a nightmare. 

The two drawings which follow are less 
interesting. One shows usa certain edible 
seaweed, dressed in Japanese costume, rising 




















““A LITTLE DRESSED SEAWEED.” 


from the waves ; and the other representsa 
serving-man with a vast gourd for a head. 
He carries a box on a tray, and he seems to 
wear his eyes very low. 

With the seventh drawing we are in the 
midst of the supernatural once again. Here 
is a ghost, a typical Japanese ghost, rising from 
the light bamboo frame on which the wisteria 
is trained, and formed of a spray of that flower. 
The hair, the eyes, the mouth, the hands— 
all are of leaves, and there is a fine flowing 
beard of the trailing blossom. The wisteria 
grows in Japan as it grows nowhere else. Its 
magnificent trails of blossom, red or purple, 
hang a yard long and more, and in the gardens 
where it is especially cultivated they hang in 
thousands. The garden of the Kameido 
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‘*AN INDUSTRIOUS GOURD.” 


Temple in Tokio has a fine specimen. As 
to ghosts, they also are a great speciality of 
Japan. The three illustrated in this article are 
nothing out of the common, but until one 
has seen the amazing and terrific ghosts 
drawn by some of the greatest of the old 
Japanese artists—such as Okyo and Hokusai 

one has no conception of what an appal- 
ling thing a ghost can be as fashioned by 
man’s imagination. There is a set of five 
assorted ghosts drawn by Hokusai that would 
make a grown man dream at night. 

No. 8 is a ghost also, but this time 
a rising, rather than a hanging, ghost, and 
made by a peony—or déo/an, as the flower is 

















“a ‘WISTERIOUS’ GHOST.” 
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called in Japan. Again the hands are 
formed by leaves, and the mouth is wide 
enough for the largest shriek any reasonable 
ghost can aspire to. 

Next we have an iris rising from a marsh, 

















“A GHOSTLY PEONY.” 


across which a foot-bridge is carried. The 
iris is dressed as an elegantly-attired lady, 
with hanging sleeves and large 07 or sash. 
The particular species of iris here shown— 
Tris kampferii—grows in marvellous abun- 
dance in the marshes of Japan. 
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“AN IRIS COLLEEN.” 


But, trespasser or not, it is taking the form of 
a rokurokubi—a terrible monster! For the 
rokurokubi is a human being, with the weird 
faculty of sending its head off on long ex- 
peditions during sleep—-perhaps miles away, 
on the end of a long, long, long, and very 
thin neck. It is a monster derived from 
Chinese folk-lore, and it is a great terror to 
naughty little children in Japan. For no 
naughty little boy goes in disgrace to bed 


without apprehensions of seeing the ghastly 





It is a splendid flower, scarcely to 
be cultivated at all in England, ak 
except with very exceptional care, 
but covering damp _ spaces in 
thousands in its native country. 
Hokusai made a famous drawing of 
the great marsh of Mikawa, with its 
zig-zag bridge and its acres of 
blossoming iris. 

One of the most striking of the 
series follows this. Rising from 
within a fence, an orchid on a long, 
curly tendril stares aghast at the 
notice-board that threatens penalties 
to trespassers. It has sprung up in 
the night, perhaps, as is the way of 
some orchids, and is disturbed by 
the reflection that for that reason it 
may be regarded as a trespasser. 
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“ 4 TRESPASSING ORCHID.” 
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head come in at the ff | 
door or window at F&F 
the end of its serpen- [Ry 
tine neck, peering 
and glaring round 
corners, Over screens, 
and everywhere. A 
sad, terrible goblin is 
the rokurokubi/ And 
in ordinary life he 
may be quite a quiet, 
respectable person, 
for .it is only at night 
while he is asleep 








dragon, bursting down 
to earth through a 
thunder cloud. 
Goggle - eyes, _ leafy 
horns, long claws— 
he is all there in his 
proper traditional 
guise. There is a 
legend, by the way, of 
a great painter of a 
thousand years ago or 
more, one Kosé no 
Kanaoka, who once 
drewa dragon of most 





that his head goes “ a Wa marvellous force and 
floating and glaring § SAS life-likeness—but left 
and peeping away Senet out the eyes. He did 
at the end of that “4 GOBLIN CACTUS.” it for a reason, since 
terrible neck. the creature was so 


Next we have a cactus—an ugly and queer 
cactus enough—in the character of a goblin, 
or dakemono. The goblin also is ugly and 
curious, goggle-eyed and turtle-handed. 

Here is another iris, a cultivated iris this 
time, growing in a wooden trough and bent 
by a strong breeze. This is another ghost— 
rather a grinning, turnip-headed sort of 
spectre, this time, but waving its arms im- 
pressively, and very terrible on the whole. 

After the ghost, a dragon. For this isa 
branch of momiji—maple as we call it— 
reaching downward over a little waterfall, 
but it is given the aspect of a _ storm- 


a 

















“AN IRIS BANSHEE.” 


life-like that it needed but eyes to fly away. 
But when he mentioned his reason, disre- 
spectful people laughed. Whereupon Kan- 
aoka, losing his temper, seized his brush and 
dashed the eyes in ; when instantly there was 
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“ THE MAPLE-DRAGON.” 


a clap of thunder, and the great dragon went 
flashing and roaring from the picture through 
the roof amid lightnings and clouds, and was 
never seen again. And if you doubt the 
story you can go to the place where the 
picture was painted, and see for yourself that 
the dragon zs not there to this very day ! 














A LOCUST SWARM ON THE HOP TO KING WILLIAMS TOWN, HAVING EATEN ALI 





THE GRASS IN THEIR PASSAGE. 


From a Photo. 


The Locust Plague in South Africa. 


By FRANK A. 
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S if War's desolation were not 
enough misery to inflict upon 
South Africa, the periodical visi- 
tation of “ voetgangers,” or locusts 
in their hopping stage, took place 
at the close of 
last year; and 
it would seem 
as if they have 
come to stay this 
time, for they 
absolutely refuse 
to be extermi- 
nated by artificial 
means. 

Various drastic 
measures have 
been suggested 
and employed 
for their extermi 
nation, but, so 
far as I can learn 
the consensus of 
opinion among 
the farmers, the 
most successful 
one to. check 
their inroad is 
to draw heavy 





LOCUSTS RESTING ON A FENCE 


Pym. 

branches over them (as shown in one of 
the views), after spraying them with a 
strong solution of soap and water, a process 
that temporarily paralyzes them. ‘They are 
swept into pits dug for their reception, and 
covered over 
with soil before 
they can recover 
from their para- 
lyzed state. The 
several views will 
give our readers 
some idea of the 
magnitude of this 
plague. 

We had a 
swarm in_ the 
neighbourhood 
of King William’s 
Town for about 
a week, and they 
did not leave a 
vestige of vegeta- 
tion behind them 
when they set 
out for pastures 
new. They are 
cannibals, too, 


and when food 


























THE LOCUST PLAGUE IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. 
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DRAWING HEAVY BRANCHES OVER A SWARM. 











THE DARK CLUSTERS ON THE BANK IN FRONT ARE LOCUSTS. 





From a Photo. 


runs short they turn to and devour their 
dead comrades. ‘They are not wanting in 
strategical skill, and can double back with 
as much ease as De Wet. 

To illustrate this, I may mention that after 
the multitude had passed all the fires and 
arrived in another street they suddenly altered 
their course and retraced their steps, finally 
reaching their old ground and marching 
through the town again. 

The locust in the “ voetganger” stage is 





LOCUSTS AT ROOST IN COLD WEATHER. 


far more destructive than the adult, as can 
easily be imagined by the compactness of 
their swarms and the slow means of pro- 
gress compared with those in the winged or 
grown-up stage. 

Both the adult locust and the “ voet- 
ganger” have been experimented upon with 
locust disease fungus, but it is proved 
to be of little use for the destruction of 
the latter, why, nobody seems to know. 
Small tubes containing the fungus are 
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Froma}] BURNING FIRES ALONG 
prepared at the Bacteriological Institute, 
Grahamstown, and supplied to all appli- 
cants, who may also obtain them by 
application through the Civil Commissioner 
of their division. 

There are various ways of administering 
the contents of these tubes, but it is almost 
hopeless in dry weather to get the 
disease to spread, and hence it is 
advisable to make the infection just 
before sunset in moist or wet weather. 
When a number of winged locusts have 
been caught and dipped into the fungus 
they are again released among the 
swarm, and die within a few days. 
Their comrades devour them and also 
become infected and die, are eaten, and 
so on, until the whole swarm is infected 
all over with locust disease fungus. 

The locust measures about 3in. from 
tip of wing to top of head, whereas the 
“ voetganger” never exceeds more than 
1%in. until just before its transforma- 
tion into the real adult winged locust. 

Before “ voetgangers ” become winged 
locusts they cast off their epidermi 
several times, and after each change the 
wing-sheaths are seen to become larger, 
and the final cast-off skin shows the 
curled-up wings, which in the course of 
a day unfurl themselves and attain 
their maximum dimensions. 

During the first day of their winged 
life they are not able to fly much, as 
their wings are too flabby to support 
the weight of their bodies, but a few 
hours of tropical sunshine hardens the 
substance, and then we have to contend 
with flying locusts which once visited us 





A STREET TO KEEP LOCUSTS OUT OF THE GARDENS. 
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as “ voetgangers.” 
“ Voetganger” is a 
Dutch name, and 
means foot-goer. 
Locust swarms 
are very plentiful 
in the Orange 
River Colony, and 
it was at the Battle 
of Poplar Grove 
during the war 
that I saw a swarm 
rise on the horizon 
like a large cloud 
of dust, through 
which the rays of 
the sun cast a 
peculiar gloom 
ever the scenes 
around. I have 








(Photo. 


heard of swarms quite obscuring the rays of 
the sun, but I have never seen one. 

There is a fly that deposits its eggs behind 
the shield on the locust’s back, which does 
far more good than all our artificial experi- 
ments, and the locusts are little 
since the fly became abundant. 


heard of 


LOCUSTS ON A WALL WITHIN THE TOWN. 





























The First Men 


CHAPTER XXI. 


in the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLs. 


MR. BEDFORD AT LITTLESTONE. 


temperature 








at once. Far below me 
in a darkening twilight 
stretched a great expanse 
of sea. I opened every 
window I could and fell 
—out of sunshine into 
evening and out of 
evening into night. 
Vaster grew the earth 
and vaster, swallowing up 
the stars, and the silvery, 
translucent, starlit veil of 
cloud it wore spread out 
to catch me. At last 
the world seemed no 
longer a sphere but flat, 
and then concave. It 
was no longer a planet 
in the sky, but the 
World — the world of 
man. I shut all but an 
inch or so of earthward 
window and dropped with 
a slackening velocity. 
The broadening water, 
now so near that I could 
see the dark glitter of 
the waves, rushed up to 
meet me. I snapped 
the last strip of. window 
and sat scowling and 
biting my knuckles wait- 
ing for the impact. . . . 
The sphere hit the 
water with a huge splash ; 
it must have sent it 
fathoms high. At the 
splash I flung the Cavor- 
ite shutters open. Down 
I went, but slower and 
Vol. xxi. —83. 


AY line of flight was about 
j parallel with the surface as I 
came into the upperair. The 


sphere 


began to rise forthwith. I 
knew it behoved me to drop 


slower, and then I felt the sphere pressing 
against my feet and so drove up again as a 
bubble drives. And at the last I was floating 
and rocking upon the surface of the sea, and 
my journey in space was at an end. 

The night was dark and overcast. ‘Two 
yellow pin-points far away showed the pass- 
ing of a ship, and nearer was a red glare that 




















‘THE SPHERE HIT THE WATER WITH A HUGE SPLASH.” 


Copyright, by H. G. Wells, in the United States of America, 1900. 
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came and went. Had not the electricity of 
my glow-lamp exhausted itself I could have 
got picked up that night. In spite of the 
inordinate fatigue I was beginning to feel I 
was excited now, and for a time hopeful in a 
feverish, impatient way that so my travelling 
might end. 

But at last I ceased to move about, and 
sat, wrists on knees, staring at that distant red 
light. It swayed up and down, rocking, 
rocking. My excitement passed. I realized 
I had yet to spend another night, at least, in 
the sphere. I perceived myself infinitely 
heavy and fatigued. And so I fell asleep. 

A change in my rhythmic motion awakened 
me. I peered through the refracting glass 
and saw that I had come aground upon a 
huge shallow of sand. Far away I seemed 
to see houses and trees, and seaward a curved, 
vague distortion of a ship hung between sea 
and sky. 

I stood up and staggered. My one desire 
was to emerge. The man-hole was upward 
and I wrestled with the screw. Slowly I 
opened the man-hole. At last the air was 
singing in again as once it had sung out. 
But this time I did not wait until the 
pressure was adjusted. In another moment I 
had the weight of the window on my hands 
and I was open, wide open, to the old 
familiar sky of earth. 

The air hit me on the chest so that I 
gasped. I dropped the glass screw. I cried 
out, put my hands to my chest,and sat down. 
For a time I was in pain. Then I took deep 
breaths. At last I could rise and move 
about again. 

I tried to thrust my head through the man- 
hole, and the sphere rolled over. It was as 
though something had lugged my head down 
directly it emerged. I ducked back sharply 
or I should have been pinned face under 
water. After some wriggling and shoving I 
managed to crawl out upon sand, over which 
the retreating waves still came and went. 

I did not attempt to stand up. It seemed 
to me that my body must be suddenly 
changed to lead. Mother Earth had her 
grip on me now—no Cavorite intervening. 
I sat down, heedless of the water that came 
over my feet. 

It was dawn—a grey dawn—rather over- 
cast, but showing here and there a long 
patch of greenish grey. Some way out a 
ship was lying at anchor—a pale silhouette 
of a ship, with one yellow light. The water 
came rippling in in long, shallow waves. 
Away to the right curved the land, a shingle 
bank with little hovels, and at last a light- 
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house, a sailing mark, and a point. Inland 
stretched a space of level sand, broken here 
and there by pools of water, and ending a 
mile away, perhaps, in a low shore of scrub. 
To the north-east some isolated watering-place 
was visible, a row of gaunt lodging-houses, 
the tallest things that I could see on earth, 
dull dabs against the brightening sky. What 
strange men can have reared these vertical 
piles in such an amplitude of space I do not 
know. There they are, like pieces of Brighton 
lost in the waste. 

For a long time I sat there, yawning and 
rubbing my face. At last I struggled to rise. 
It made me feel that I was lifting a weight. 
I stood up. 

I stared at the distant houses. For the 
first time since our starvation in the crater 
I thought of earthly food. “Bacon,” I 
whispered, “eggs. Good toast and good 
coffee. . . . And how the dickens ain I going 
to get all this stuff to Lympne?” I wondered 
where I was. It was an east shore anyhow, 
and I had seen Europe before I dropped. 

I heard footsteps scrunching in the sand, 
and a little, round-faced, friendly-looking man 
in flannels, with a bathing towel wrapped 
about his shoulders and his bathing dress 
over his arm, appeared up the beach. I knew 
instantly that I must be in England. He was 
staring almost intently at the sphere and me. 
He advanced staring. I daresay I looked a 
ferocious savage enough—dirty, unkempt, 
ragged to an indescribable degree, but it did 
not occur to me at the time. He stopped 
at a distance of twenty yards. “ Hal-loa, my 
man !” he said, doubtfully. 

“ Halloa yourself!” said I. 

He advanced, reassured by that. “ What 
on earth is that thing?” he asked. 

“Can you tell me where I am ?” I asked. 

“That’s Littlestone,” he said, pointing to 
the houses ; “and that’s Dungeness! Have 
you just landed? What’s that thing you've 
got? Some sort of machine?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you floated ashore? Have you 
been wrecked or something? What is it?” 

I meditated swiftly. I made an estimate 
of the little man’s appearance as he drew 
nearer. “By Jove!” he said, “ you’ve had a 
time of it! I thought you—— Well— 
where were you cast away? Is that thing a 
sort of floating thing for saving life?” 

I decided to take that line for the present. 
I made a few vague affirmatives. “I want 
help,” I said, hoarsely. “I want to get some 
stuff up the beach—stuff I can’t very well 
leave about.” I became aware of three other 





























THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 


pleasant - looking young men with towels, 
blazers, and straw hats coming down the 
sands towards me. Evidently the early 
bathing section of this Littlestone ! 

“ Help!” said the young man ; “rather!” 
He became vaguely 
active. “* What par- 
ticularly do you 
want done?” He 
turned round and 
gesticulated. The 
three young men 
accelerated their 
pace. Ina minute 
they were about 
me, plying me with 
questions I was in- 
disposed to answer. 


“Tl tell all that 
later,” I said. “I’m 
dead-beat. I’m a 
rag.” 


“Come up to the 
hotel,” said the 
foremost little man. 
“We'll look after 
that thing there.” 

I hesitated. “I can’t,” 
I said. “In that sphere 
there’s two big bars of 
gold.” 

They looked incredu- 
lously at one another, then 
at me with a new inquiry. 
I went to the sphere, 
stooped, crept in, and presently they had 
the Selenite’s crowbars and the broken 
chain before them. If I had not been 
so horribly fagged I could have laughed 
at them. It was like kittens round a 
beetle. They didn’t know what to do 
with the stuff. The fat little man stooped 
and lifted the end of one of the bars and 
then dropped it with a grunt." Then they 
all did. 

“It’s lead or gold!” said one. 

“Qh, it’s gold /” said another. 

“Gold, right enough,” said the third. 

Then they all stared at me, and then they 
all stared at the ship lying at anchor. 


“T say!” cried the little man. “ But 
where did you get that?” 
I was too tired to keep up a lie. “I got 


it in the moon!” 

I saw them stare at one another. 

“Look here!” said 1; “I’m not going to 
argue now. Help me carry these lumps of 


gold up to the hotel—I guess with rests two 
of you can manage one, and Ill trail this 





““*) WANT HELP,’ I SAID, HOARSELY.” 
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chain thing—and I’ll tell you more when 
I’ve had some food.” 

“ And how about that thing ?” 

“Tt won’t hurt there,” I said. ‘“‘ Anyhow 
-—confound it !—it must stop there now. If 
the tide comes up it 
will float all right.” 

And, in a state 
of enormous won- 
derment, these 
young men most 
obediently hoisted 
my treasures on 
their shoulders, and 
with limbs that felt 
like lead I headed 
a sort of procession 
towards that distant 
fragment of “ sea- 
front.” Half - way 
there we were re- 
inforced by two 
awe - stricken little 
girls with spades, 
and later a lean 
little boy with a 
penetrating sniff 
appeared. He was, 
I remember, wheel- 
ing a bicycle, and 
he accompanied us 
at a distance of 
about a_ hundred 
yards on our right 
flank, and then I 
suppose gave us up as uninteresting, mounted 
his bicycle, and rode off over the level sands 
in the direction of the sphere. 

I glanced back after him. 

“ He won't touch it,” said the stout young 
man, reassuringly, and I was only too willing 
to be reassured. 

At first something of the grey of the 
morning was in my mind, but presently the 
sun disengaged itself from the level clouds of 
the horizon and lit the world and turned the 
leaden sea to glittering waters. My spirits 
rose. A sense of the vast importance of 
the things I had done and had yet to do 
came with the sunlight into my mind. I 
laughed aloud as the foremost man staggered 
under my gold. When indeed I took my 
place in the world, how amazed the world 
would be! 

If it had not been for my inordinate 
fatigue the landlord of the Littlestone 
hotel would have been amusing, as he 
hesitated between my gold and my respect- 
able company on one hand and my filthy 
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appearance on the other. But at last I found 
myself in a terrestrial bath-room once more, 
with warm water to wash myself with and 
a change of raiment, preposterously small 
indeed, but anyhow clean, that the genial 
little man had lent me. He lent me a razor 
too, but I could not screw up my resolution 
to attack even the outposts of the bristling 
beard that covered my face. 

I sat down to an English breakfast and ate 
with a sort of languid appetite, an appetite 
many weeks old and very decrepit, and stirred 
myself to answer the questions of the four 
young men. And I told them the truth. 

“Well,” said I, “as you press me—I got 
it in the moon.” 

“ The moon?” 

“Yes ; the moon in the sky.” 

“ But how do you mean?” 

“What I say, confound it!” 

“That you have just come from the 
moon?” 

“ Exactly !—through space—in that ball.” 
And I took a delicious mouthful of egg. I 
made a private note that when I went back 
to find Cavor I would take a box of eggs. 

I could see clearly that they did not believe 
one word of what I told them, but evidently 
they considered me the most respectable liar 
they had ever met. They glanced at one 
another, and then concentrated the fire of 
their eyes on me. I fancy they expected a 
clue to me in the way I helped myself to salt. 
They seemed to find something significant in 
my peppering my egg. Those strangely- 
shaped masses of gold they had staggered 
under held their minds. There tne lumps 
lay in front of me, each worth thousands of 
pounds, and as impossible for anyone to steal 
as a house ora piece of land. As I looked 
at their curious faces over my coffee-cup I 
realized something of the enormous wilder- 
ness of explanations into which I should 
have to wander to render myself comprehen- 
sible again. 

“You don’t ready mean——” began the 
youngest young man in the tone of one who 
speaks to an obstinate child. 

** Just pass me that toast-rack,” I said, and 
shut him up completely. 

“ But look here, I say,” began one of the 
others, “we're not going to believe that, 
you know.” 

“ Ah, well,” said I, and shrugged my 
shoulders. 

“He doesn’t want to tell us,” said the 
youngest young man in a stage aside, and 
then, with an appearance of great sang-froid, 
“You don’t mind if I take a cigarette ?” 
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I waved him a cordial assent, and _pro- 
ceeded with my breakfast. Two of the 
others went and looked out of the farther 
window and talked inaudibly. I was struck 
by a thought. “The tide,” I said, “is 
running out.” 

There was a pause as to who should 
answer me. 

**Tt’s near the ebb,” said the fat little man. 

“Well, anyhow,” I said, “it won’t float 
far.” 

I decapitated my third egg and began a 
little speech. “ Look here,” I said, “ please 
don’t imagine I’m surly or telling you uncivil 
lies or anything of that sort. I’m forced 
almost to be a little short and mysterious. 
I can quite understand this is as queer as it 
can be and that your imaginations must be 
going it. I can assure you you're in at 
a memorable time. But I can’t make it 
clear to you now—it’s impossible. I give 
you my word of honour I’ve come from the 
moon, and that’s all I can tell you. .... 
All the same, I’m tremendously obliged to 
you, you know, tremendously. I hope that 
my manner hasn’t in any way given you 
offence.” 

“Oh, not in the least!” said the youngest 
young man, affably. “We can quite under- 
stand,” and staring hard at me all the time 
he heeled his chair back until it very nearly 
upset, and recovered with some exertion. 
“Not a bit of it,” said my fat young man. 
“Don’t you imagine “at /” and they all got 
up and dispersed and walked about and lit 
cigarettes and generally tried to show they 
were perfectly amiable and disengaged and 
entirely free from the slightest curiosity about 
me and the sphere. “I’m going to keep an 
eye on that ship out there all the same,” I 
heard one of them remarking in an under- 
tone. If only they could have forced them- 
selves to it they would, I believe, even have 
gone out and left me. I went on with my 
third egg. 

“ The weather,” the fat little man remarked, 
presently, “has been immense, has it not? 
I don’t know when we have had such a 
summer——” 

“ Phoo-whizz!” Like a tremendous rocket! 

And somewhere a window was broken. . . . 

“ What’s that?” cried I. 

“Tt isn’t ?” cried the little man and 
rushed to the corner window. 

All the others rushed to the window like- 
wise. I sat staring at them. 

Suddenly I leapt up, knocked over my 
third egg, and rushed for the window also. 
Ihad just thought of something. ‘“ Nothing 
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to be seen there,” cried the little man, rush- 
ing for the door. 

“It’s that boy!” I cried, bawling in hoarse 
fury ; “it’s that accursed boy !” and turning 
about I pushed the waiter aside—he was 
just bringing me some more toast—and 
rushed violently out of the room and down 
and out upon the queer little esplanade in 
front of the hotel. 

The sea which had been smooth was 
rough now with hurrying catspaws, and all 
about where the sphere 
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thirty people, a sort of irregular investment 
of people, all bombarding me with dumb 
interrogation, with infinite doubt and _ sus- 
picion. I felt the compulsion of their eyes 
intolerably. I groaned aloud. 

“TI can’t,” I shouted. “I tell you I can’t. 
I’m not equal to it. You must puzzle and— 
and be d d to you !” 

I gesticulated convulsively. He receded 
a step as though I had threatened him. I 
made a bolt through them into the hotel. I 

charged back into the 








had been was tumbled 
water like the wake of 
a ship. Above, a little 
puff of cloud whirled 
like dispersing smoke, 
and the three or four 
people on the beach 
were staring up with in- 
terrogative faces towards 
the point of that unex- |—— 
pected report. And that -— 
was all! Boots and 
waiter and the four ge 
young men in_ blazers - 
came rushing out behind 
me. Shouts came from 
windows and doors, and 
all sorts of worrying 
people came into sight 
—agape. 

For a time I stood 
there too overwhelmed 
by this new development 
to think of the people 
about me. 

“ There’s Cavor,” I 
said. “Up there! And 
no one knows anything 
of how to make the 
stuff. Good Lord!” 

I felt as though some- 
body was pouring funk 
out of a can down the 
back of my neck. My 
legs became feeble. 
Then there was that 
confounded-boy — sky- 
high! I was utterly 
“left.” There was the gold in the coffee- 
room —my only possession on_ earth. 
There were my creditors. Good heavens! 
How would it all work out? The general 
effect was of a gigantic, unmanageable 
confusion. 

“T say,” said the voice of the little man 
behind ; “I say, you know!” 

I wheeled about, and there were twenty or 











** ABOVE, A LITTLE PUFF OF CLOUD WHIRLED 
LIKE DISPERSING SMOKE.” 


coffee-room, rang the 
bell furiously. I gripped 
the waiter as he entered. 
** D’ye hear ?” I shouted. 
“Get help and carry 
these bars up to my 
room right away.” 

He failed to under- 
stand me, and I shouted 
‘ -- and raved at him. A 
i a ad scared-looking little old 
man in a green apron 
appeared, and further, 
ie two of the young men 
in flannels. I made a 
dash at them and com- 
mandeered their _ ser- 
vices. As soon as the 
gold was in my room I 
felt free to quarrel. 
“Now get out!” I 
shouted ; “all of you 
get out if you don’t 
want to see a man go 
mad before your eyes !” 
And I helped the waiter 
by the shoulder as he 
hesitated in the door- 
way. Then as soon as 
I had the door locked 
on them all I tore off 
the little man’s clothes 
again, shied them right 
and left, and got into 
bed forthwith. And 
there I lay swearing and 
panting and cooling for 
a very long time. 

At last I was calm enough to get out of 
bed and ring up the round-eyed waiter for a 
flannel nightshirt, a soda and whisky, and 
some good cigars. And these things being 
procured me, I locked the door again and 
proceeded very deliberately to look the 
entire situation in the face. 

The net result of the great experiment 
presented itself as an absolute failure. It 
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was a rout, and I was the sole survivor. It 
was an absolute collapse, and this was the 
final disaster. There was nothing for it but 
to save myself and as much as I could in the 
way of prospects from our debacle. At one 
fatal crowning blow all my vague resolutions 
of return and recovery had vanished. My 
intention of going back to the moon, of 
rescuing Cavor, or at any rate of getting a 
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speedily convinced myself on that point. 
And as for any responsibility I might have 
in the matter, the more I reflected upon 
that, the clearer it became that, if only I kept 
quiet about things, I need not trouble myself 
on the point. If I were faced by sorrow- 
ing parents demanding their lost boy, I had 
merely to demand my lost sphere—or ask 
them what they meant. At first I had had a 

















** GESTICULATED CONVULSIVELY.” 


sphereful of gold, and afterwards of having 
a fragment of Cavorite analyzed and so re- 
covering his great secret—all these ideas 
vanished altogether. 

I was the sole survivor, and that was all! 


I think that going to bed was one of 
the luckiest ideas I have ever had in an 
emergency. I really believe I should either 
have got loose-headed or done some fatal, 
indiscreet thing. But there, locked in and 
secure from all interruption, I could think 
out the position in all its bearings, and make 
my arrangements at leisure. 

Of course it was quite clear to me what 
had happened to the boy. He had crawled 
into the sphere, meddled with the studs, shut 
the Cavorite windows, and gone up. It was 
highly improbable he had screwed in the 
man-hole stopper, and, even if he had, the 
chances were a thousand to one against his 
getting back. It was fairly evident that he 
would gravitate to the middle of the sphere 
and remain there, and so cease to be of 
legitimate terrestrial interest, however re- 
markable he might seem to the inhabitants 
of some remote quarter of space. I very 


vision of weeping parents and guardians and 
all sorts of complications, but now I saw 
that I simply had to keep my mouth shut and 
nothing in that way could arise. And, indeed, 
the more I lay and smoked and thought 
the more evident became the wisdom of 
impenetrability. It is within the right of 
every British citizen, provided he does not 
commit damage or indecorum, to appear 
suddenly wherever he pleases, and as ragged 
and filthy as he pleases, and with whatever 
amount of virgin gold he sees fit to encumber 
himself with, and no one has any right at all 
to hinder and detain him in this procedure. 
I formulated that at last to myself, and 
repeated it over as a sort of private Magna 
Charta of my liberty. 

Once I had put that issue on one side I 
could take up and consider in an equable 
manner certain considerations I had scarcely 
dared to think of before, namely, those 
arising out of the circumstances of my bank- 
ruptcy. But now, looking at this matter 
calmly and at leisure, I could see that if only 
I suppressed my identity by a temporary 
assumption of some less well-known name, 
and if I retained the two months’ beard that 
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had grown upon me, the risks of any annoy- 
ance from the spiteful creditor to whom I 
have already alluded became very small 
indeed. From that to a definite course of 
rational worldly action was plain sailing. 

I ordered up writing materials and 
addressed a letter to the New Romney 
Bank—the nearest, the waiter informed me— 
telling the manager I wished to open an 
account with him and requesting him to 
send two trustworthy persons properly 
authenticated in a cab with a good horse to 
fetch some hundredweight of gold with which 
I happened to be encumbered. I signed the 
letter ““H. G. Wells,” which seemed to me to 
be a thoroughly respectable sort of name. 
This done, I got a Folkestone directory, 
picked out an outfitter, and asked him to 
send a cutter to measure me for a tweed 
suit, ordering at the same time a valise, 
dressing-bag, shirts, hats (to fit), and so 
forth, and from a watchmaker I also ordered 
a watch. And these letters being dispatched 
I had up as good a lunch as the hotel could 
give, and then lay smoking a cigar until, in 
accordance with my instructions, two duly 
authenticated clerks came from the bank and 
weighed and took away my gold. After which 
I pulled the clothes over my ears in order to 
drown any knocking and went very comfort- 
ably to sleep. 

I went to sleep. Nodoubt it was a prosaic 
thing for the first man back from the moon 
to do, and I can imagine that the young and 
imaginative reader will find my behaviour 
disappointing. But I was horribly fatigued 
and bothered, and, confound it, what else 
was there to do? ‘There certainly was not 
the remotest chance of my being believed, 
if I had told my story, and it would cer. 
tainly have subjected me to intolerable 
annoyances. 

I went to sleep. When at last I woke up 
again I was ready to face the world as I have 
always been accustomed to face it since I 
came to years of discretion. And so I got 
away to Italy, and there it is I am writing 
this story. If the world will not have it as 
fact, then the world may take it as fiction. 
It is no concern of mine. 

And now that the account is finished I am 
amazed to think how completely this adven- 
ture is gone and done with. Everybody 


{Here the story, as we originally received it, ends. 
communication which certainly gives a curious and unexpected air of conviction to the narrative. 
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believes that Cavor was merely a not very 
brilliant scientific experimenter, who blew 
up his house and himself at Lympne, and 
they explain the bang that followed my 
arrival at Littlestone by a reference to the 
experiments with explosives that are going 
on continually at the Government establish- 
ment of Lydd, two miles away. I must 
confess that hitherto I have not acknowledged 
my share in the disappearance of Master 
Tommy Simmons, which was that little boy’s 
name. That, perhaps, may prove a difficult 
item of corroboration to explain away. They 
account for my appearance in rags with two 
bars of indisputable gold upon the Littlestone 
beach in various ingenious ways—it doesn’t 
worry me what they think of me. They say 
I have strung all these things together to 
avoid being questioned too closely as to the 
source of my wealth. I would like to see the 
man who could invent a story that would hold 
together like this one. Well, they must take 
it as fiction—there it is ! 

I have told my story—and now I suppose 
I have to take up the worries of this terres- 
trial life again. Even if one has been to the 
moon, one has still to earn a living. So Iam 
working here at Amalfi on the scenario of that 
play I sketched before Cavor came walking 
into my world, and I am trying to piece my life 
together as it was before ever I saw him. I 
must confess that I find it hard to keep my 
mind on the play when the moonshine comes 
into my room. It is full moon here, and 
last night I was out on the pergola for hours 
staring away at that shining blankness that 
hides so much. Imagine it! Tables and 
chairs, and trestles, and bars of gold! Con- 
found it !—if only one could hit on that 
Cavorite again! But a thing like that 
doesn’t come twice ina life. Here I am, a 
little better off than I was at Lympne, and 
that is all. And Cavor has committed 
suicide in a more elaborate way than any 
human being ever did before. So the story 
closes as finally and completely as a dream. 
It fits in so little with all the other things of 
life—so much of it was so utterly remote from 
all human experience, the leaping, the eating, 
the breathing of these weightless times—that 
indeed there are moments when, in spite of 
my moon gold, I do more than half believe 
myself that the whole thing was a dream. 


But we lave just received a most extraordinary 
If our 


correspondent is to be believed, Mr. Cavor is alive in the moon, and he is sending messages to the earth. 
We hope to be in a position to satisfy the curiosity of our readers in our next issue.] 

















Some Wonders from the West. 
XXII.—ON THE TRAIL. 


SFR. FULTON, of Beatrice, 
4p Nebraska, is the owner of 
what is probably the most 
valuable pack of bloodhounds 
in the world. There are twenty 

— in all, and they are of the bluest 
of canine blood. They are trained hunters, 
not of birds or deer, but of human game, 
their speciality being thieves, murderers, and 
other criminals. Included in the pack of 
four-footed sleuths are dogs which have won 
world-wide reputation and have assisted in 
tracing the fugitive malefactors of two conti- 
nents. 

The use of bloodhounds in the United 
States for tracking men is not new; they 
were used in searching for runaway slaves 
before the rebellion, and are still used in 
some of the Southern States for overtaking 
escaped convicts. But Dr. Fulton has 
demonstrated their efficacy in the apprehen- 
sion of persons who have committed crimes. 
The hounds have been used frequently in 
the past, and now scarcely a week passes 
that one or more pairs are not called into 
requisition for the recovery of lost or stolen 
property or the pursuit of some offender. 
The calls come from all parts of the country. 
As there is the reward for the capture to be 
won, or the pay of $15 a day and expenses 
to be made, the kennel is proving a not 
unprofitable investment for the owner. 

The experience of Dr. Fulton in blood- 
hound culture dates back to his boyhood 
days. He has always been an admirer of 
this little-loved member of the canine species, 
and is considered to be one of the leading 
American authorities. He has brought into 
the United States many famous dogs, in- 
cluding Columbia and. X - Rays, . whose 
sires were the most noted bloodhounds in 
England, and were used by the detectives in 
attempting to trace the perpetrator of the 
Whitechapel atrocities. 

The pack is under charge of O. P. Fulton, 
son of the doctor, and. Trainers Sheriff 
Johnston and George Maxfield. All three 
have thoroughly mastered the secret of 
success in bloodhound teaching. This con- 
sists in careful selection of the animal and 
closest personal study of its habits before 
beginning the work of training. 

“No two bloodhounds have the same 
traits or respond to the same treatment,” 
said Dr. Fulton, in a recent interview. 








“They are nervous, capricious, and variable 
to a high degree. Unless you understand 
your dog in advance you may be doing some- 
thing that it will take you a long time to 
overcome and undo. All bloodhounds are 
endowed with a wonderfully-retentive memory, 
and under proper treatment are docile and 
entirely amenable. My dogs have captured 
many criminals, and in the course of the 
chases we have had some very exciting 
experiences. 

“A short time ago a mule was stolen from 
the stable of a farmer near Louisville. The 
dogs were sent for and put on the scent. 
They followed the trail across a small stream 
and to the barn of a somewhat notorious 
character of the place. The dogs were led 
in all directions and trailed three times to the 
barn, where they whined, rushed round, and 
appeared to have lost the trail. Several 
pieces of old sack and rags were found in the 
barn, which led to the suspicion that the 


‘mule’s feet had been wrapped up. The dogs 


smelt these, the chase was renewed, the mule 
was discovered, and the thief arrested. 

* Another case in which the hounds did 
good work was the capture of burglars who 
broke into a big department store at Sabentha, 


‘Kansas. One of the men in escaping dropped 


his hat, and this gave the dogs the scent. 
The animals started on the trail, but 
soon stopped and, circling around several 
houses, finally brought up at one where 
two suspicious characters had _ stopped 
early in the morning to ask for some- 
thing to eat. The trail was followed to 
another stopping-place, and then to a shed, 
where the men had slept. At a cross-roads 
the men separated, two going east and two 
north. The latter were soon captured, and 
the party, returning to the separating point, 
started in pursuit of the other two. They, 
too, were soon run down, and the quartet 
were locked up in the county gaol in less 
than a day after they broke into the 
store. 

“ The dogs were used in the capture of a 
notorious gang of hold-ups, known as the 
Fedawas, at Lincoln. These men had broken 
into a store, robbed the safe, and carried 
away a lot of other valuables. The blood- 
hounds were taken into the store, given 
the scent from articles which the burglars 
had handled, and then taken outside. In 
a short time they picked up the trail, which 
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ran in a roundabout way to the Fedawas’ 
house. The officers gained admittance, and 
the dogs followed the trail up two flights of 
stairs into a vacant room, which evidently 
had been occupied recently, and then back 
into the street. They followed the trail to a 
saloon, whose keeper informed the officers 
that the Fedawas had been there but a short 
time before. The dogs then ran the trail 
from the saloon to North-east Lincoln, and 
found the men just 
as they were about 
to board an out- 
going freight train. 
The leader of the 
gang told the 
officer after the 
capture that if 
they had had five 
more minutes they 
would have been 
off, and, but for 
the unerring scent 
of the hounds, 
they no doubt 
would have been 
gone. 

“The most 
thrilling of recent 
chases, and one of 
the most remark- 
able instances of 
canine intelligence 
that have come 
under my notice, 
was the trailing of 
the murderer of G. 
W. Baker and his 
wife near Fairbury. 
The crime was 
committed by Bill 
Baker, a_ brother 
of the murdered 
man, and in details 
was one of the most horrible that was ever 
called to the attention of the authorities of 
the State. District Attorney Henshaw, of 
Fairbury, as soon as he was notified of the 
murder, telephoned to me immediately to 
come and to bring my bloodhounds. As 
soon as I arrived upon the premises where 
Bill Baker‘lived I asked for some articles of 
clothing that had been worn by him. A coat 
was given me, and I placed it upon a cot 
where the man had slept, and requested that 
no one should touch it until the hounds had 
arrived with their trainer. The citizens had 
by this time become greatly excited. Business 
was practically suspended and the community 
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was in an uproar. As night came on the 
searching parties had disbanded and come 
into town. On the trains came the dogs 
with their keeper, Mr. Johnston. The crowd 
that was in waiting was something wonderful, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that we 
made our way through to the farm. There 
were men and boys in waggons, in buggies, 
on horseback and afoot, each armed with a 
rifle, a revolver, or a shot-gun. The sheriff 
had been called 
into requisition to 
keep the mob in 
check. After much 
trouble we gave 
the dogs the scent 
from the coat and 
the cot, and started 
with them to en- 
circle the house. 
When about two- 
thirds of the way 
around they struck 
the scent and fairly 
pulled us off our 
feet. 

“The trail lay 
across the town 
and across a field 
of winter wheat 
and out into a 
well-travelled 
road. We now 
placed the dogs in 
a spring waggon 
and travelled as 
fast as possible to 
the scene of the 
tragedy. Upon 
reaching the scene 
we again started to 
encircle the house. 
When they came 
to the north-east 
corner the dogs made a bound and ran a 
trail some two hundred yards due north, 
where we found some empty shot-gun shells. 
As the man we were hunting was known to 
be a desperate character we organized a 
company of cautious trailers. Five trusty 
fellows were chosen by the deputy-sheriff to 
follow the hounds and stay to the finish. 

“The trail was again taken up by the 
hounds, and they ran it to the main-travelled 
road for about three miles to the north, when 
they struck a culvert. Everybody, of course, 
thought that the man was concealed there, 
but all soon were convinced of their error. 
The dogs went through the culvert and then 
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THE BLOODHOUNDS “ JoE-JoE” AND “ X-RAYS,” TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THEY HAD TRACKED DOWN THE MURDERER BAKER. 


From a) 


ran across a small ravine, and, going up the 
bank on the other side, bayed ferociously, 
telling us plainly that our man had been there 
and had but recently left. 

“Proceeding north, they pulled us along 
at a great rate of speed for about a mile and 
a half, when we came to a farm. The hounds 
went to the gate and crawled through at 
the third board. We could see where our 
man had placed his foot upon the board, 
and where it had slipped off, leaving some 
fresh paint thereon. ‘The trail was run to the 
corner of the fence, where, by the action of 
the dogs, we knew that the man had stopped. 
The dogs were now more than eager to pro- 
ceed, and led us directly to the barn, the 
middle door of which stood open, and, to 
make sure that Baker should not get out, we 
retreated to a respectable distance and en- 
circled the premises. It was now about half 
an hour past midnight. The frenzied mobs at 
our heels all had suggestions to make as to 


XXIII. 


Miss ELLA Ewin, of Gorin, a little town 
in the State of Missouri, is believed to be 
the tallest woman in the world. She is 
8ft. gin. in height, and is regarded by her 
neighbours as the greatest woman of the day. 
Her parents are tall, but not abnormally so, 
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how to get him out of the barn. 
Some were determined to get in 
after him; others wanted to 
burn him out, and others still 
were sure he was not there. 
Twenty-seven men were sta- 
tioned around the barn. One 
of these saw Baker come to a 
loft window and peer out. 

“ At fifteen minutes after two 
o'clock we heard a shot. One 
of the party crawled back into 
the last stall and, by raising 
himself, could see the sole of 
the man’s shoes. Sheriff Men- 
denhall, who had just arrived 
from Kansas City, reached up 
over the floor and, taking hold 
of the foot, said: ‘ He’s a dead 
man, whoever he is.’ It was 
Baker, and he had shot himself. 
Thus ended one of the most 
wonderful and successful feats 
of man-hunting by bloodhounds 
ever recorded. 

“Another one of our cap- 
tures which made a sensation 
was that of an incendiary named Kruger. 
Kruger is a Franklin preacher, and the 
crime for which he was arrested was the 
burning of the barn of a neighbour, against 
whom he had a grudge. ‘The dogs were 
given the scent at the scene of the fire, and 
went directly to the house of the minister. 
He earnestly protested his innocence, but 
when, on two additional tests, the dogs went 
directly to his house, he finally broke down 
and confessed his guilt. 

“Tt may be said without the least exag- 
geration that the pack of bloodhounds has 
become the terror of Nebraska evildoers. 
Hunted criminals have tried every subterfuge 
to escape them, even to the tying of gunny- 
sacks around their feet, in the hope of deaden- 
ing the scent, but to no purpose. Several 
attempts have been made to kill them, and 
we find it necessary to keep muzzles on each 
of these canine Sherlock Holmeses in order 
to prevent his being fed with poisoned meat.” 


[ Photograph. 


THE TALLEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 


her father being 6ft. 1in. and her mother 
sft. gin. in height. But as they stand beside 
their Titanic daughter they look like children 
in size. 

Up to nine years of age Miss Ella Ewing 
displayed no unusual characteristics, but was 

















SOME WONDERS 


just like other little Missourian girls. After 
she had reached the ninth anniversary of her 
birth she began to grow very rapidly, and at 
ten years of age she measured 6ft. gin. At 
this period she suffered a good deal of dis- 
comfort, as nothing was large enough for 
her ; beds, chairs, tables, and other articles 
of domestic furniture being ridiculously 
small for the young giantess. None of 
the garments made for ordinary women could 
be worn by her, and she soon outgrew those 
specially made for herself. A desk and 
seat constructed for her use at school were 
quickly outgrown. Then, too, it was im- 
possible for her to find suitable companions 
and occupations. When she was 7ft. high 
she had the tastes and ideas of a little girl. 
She could never get a bed large enough to 
sleep in comfortably, and could not look out 
of an ordinary window or into an ordinary 
mirror without stooping uncomfortably. She 
was in great danger of knocking her head 
against chandeliers or the tops of doorways, 
and found it extremely inconvenient to sit at 
an ordinary table. Her parents, 
too, were poor, and their gigantic 
offspring was somewhat of a burden 
to them. 

When she had attained the re- 
markable height of 8ft. the deus-ex- 
machina descended in the form of 
a representative of Barnum and 
Bailey’s Circus, who offered her 
an engagement, which she gladly 
accepted. When she reached New 
York her eyes were captivated by 
the many beautiful things she saw 
in the milliners’ shops, but even 
the largest of them were hopelessly 
too small for her wear. Some 
handsome dresses for exhibition 
purposes were made for her, but 
she was careful to indulge in no 
foolish extravagance. She enjoyed 
her life with the circus, being glad 
to find herself with people who 
regarded her gigantic stature with 
satisfaction rather than alarm. 
She travelled all over Europe and 
America with the circus, and, 
though she suffered some discom- 
forts on trains and steamers, she 
bore them philosophically. 

But during this exciting life of 
travel and display she kept an ideal 
steadily before her: it was to save 
up her handsome salary and have 
a home of her own, where every- 
thing should be built with special 
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reference to her remarkable height. For 
though she saw many novel and interesting 
things while travelling with the circus, and 
lived in an atmosphere of flattery, she felt 
that it was a false and artificial life. And 
at last the woman of 8ft. 4in. realized the 
ambition which filled her heart when she was 
a little girl only 7ft. high. 

Her “own little home” has doors roft. 
high, ceilings 15ft., and windows as high as 
the doors, so that she can go in and out, and 
look out of the windows, without stooping. 
All the articles of furniture are proportion- 
ately large, her tables being 414ft. from the 
floor, just high enough for her, and yet not 
so high as to be beyond the reach of people 
who don’t mind stretching a little. Her 
bath-tub is 6ft. long, so that she can sit down 
in it comfortably. Her bureau is 6ft. high, 


and has no drawers at the bottom, so that she 
is not compelled to stoop down. The closets 
for clothes and china are as large as the bed- 
rooms of an ordinary house. ‘The bed is 
9 Mit. long, and on the piazza is a specially 
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MISS EWING IN THE GARDEN OF THE HOUSE SPECIALLY BUILT FOR HER. 


From a Photo. by Chubb Studio, Gorin, Mo. 


constructed hammock rs5ft. in length. Miss 
Ewing is now able, for the first time in her 
life, to sleep without curling herself up or 
having some part of her body uncovered. 
As she is not quite certain that she has 
stopped growing everything has been made 
a little bit larger than is necessary at present. 


For, unlike most of her sex, Miss Ewing does 
not specially dread growing old: it is growing 
taller that is her bugbear. Being now well 
off she has settled down to enjoy peace and 
comfort in the old home of her childhood, 
where all her relatives and neighbours look 
up to her. 


XXIV.—AQUATIC WONDERS. 


CALIFORNIA is well known, of course, as 
the land of the big and the marvellous, a 
reputation shared in some degree by the 
whole Pacific Slope. But in an apparent 
recent effort to live up to its reputation the 
Coast has surpassed itself. 

An enthusiastic and very expert fisherman 
of Tacoma, Washington, a Mr. Frederick 
Miller, recently planned to do some deep- 
water fishing in the waters of Puget Sound. 
He rowed out some distance from the city 
and dropped over his line, fortunately a very 
strong one, letting it play out about 3ooft. 
He was angling for black bass, and had for 
that reason selected one of their favourite 
haunts. The tide ran very strongly, and the 


angler was compelled to use a 21b. sinker, with 
live herring for bait, some 8in. or roin. long. 
Suddenly, and without warning, there was 


a tremendous commotion below. The boat 
began to rock violently and the water was 
churned into foam. Before its startled 
occupant had time to reflect there sprang 
out of the water near the boat a huge 
monster, with “wo heads and two tatls/ One 
of its throats—that sounds mythological— 
had swallowed the bait, and its fellow-throat 
appeared to be yawning wide for its share. 
No attack was made, however, and the 
shore being luckily near the fisherman soon 
landed his boat, a necessary first step toward 
landing the fish. Then ensued a tremendous 
and exhausting struggle. Stout and strong 
as was the line, it more than once threatened 
to part. But finally skilful handling landed 
the fish in very shallow water, where a pole 
could be used by an assistant, and a rope 
was drawn around the object. When it 
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And this speci- 
men, while not 
literally a sea ser- 
pent, was one to 
all appearance 
and a marvellous 
curiosity. Ex- 
perts, among them 
the recognised 
great authority on 
fish, President 
Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, 
have pronounced 
it an “oar fish” 
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finally wore itself out a careful examination 
and measurement were made. The captive 
was a “tiger shark,” just 8ft. long and 18in. 
thick, and having two perfectly formed heads 
and tails united to a single trunk. This extra- 
ordinary specimen was taken to a taxidermist 
in Tacoma, where it was mounted and where 
it of course attracted the greatest curiosity. 
The accompanying photograph was taken 
soon after the capture, and the drawing was 
made for a Coast paper. 

A few days later Newport Beach, a short 
distance from Santa Ana, in Southern Calli- 
fornia, furnished its sensation in the shape of 
an apparent sea serpent, that proved, how- 
ever, to be an “oar fish,” which is about as 
rare. And the visitor certainly showed the 


wisdom of the serpent in timing its arrival on 
Washington’s birthday, as if determined to 
link its fame with that of him alone among 
mortal men whose reputed veracity would be 
equal or, at least, most nearly equal to the 
strain of a sea serpent itself! 


“SIAMESE TWINS” TIGER SHARK. 


(clupea harensus), 
an extremely rare 
member of the herring family, sometimes 
called. “king of the herring.” Two speci- 
mens of these strange fish, according to Dr. 
Jordan, have been preserved by the Japanese 
Government in the Imperial University at 
Tokio, but this is the first he has heard of 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Indeed, it is said that not a score have 
been seen in a century, and that there is no 
record of a live one before the Newport 
arrival. ‘They are a very deep sea fish, and, 
as indicating this fact, in all previous cases 
the flesh of those found has been greatly 
decomposed. But to make its arrival still 
more remarkable this California find was alive 
and struggling on the beach, though soon 
killed to prevent its escape. It measured 
a little over 21ft. in length and was at one 
point 18in. high as it lay along the sand, with 
an average width of 8in., and a tapering tail, 
good sea serpent proportions! That it was, 
except to the trained scientific eye, a veritable 
serpent the photograph conclusively shows. 
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THE OAR FISH, WHICH WAS MISTAKEN FOR A SEA SERPENT. 





(G. T. Peabody. 











I. 

aISS LEVINA FLINTOFF 
|} sniffed audibly, and shook her 
handkerchief in the face of a 
woolly sheepdog pressing his 
unwelcome body against her 
black silk skirt. 

away, you horrid creature! Dear 
me !—what a very offensive coat! I wonder, 
Lorna, you can keep such an animal on the 
premises.” 

She directed this last remark to Mrs. 
Percival, who was pouring out tea in a 
veranda, bright with crimson creepers that 
glowed in the autumn sun. Miss Levina 
Flintoff saw only the wasps buzzing about the 
leaves, and deplored the prevailing custom of 
tea-drinking out of doors. 

“Call Blarney away,” said Mrs. Percival to 
a small boy seated on the steps, hugging a 
pair of sunburnt knees, his little brown feet 
incased in sandals, the latest fad of the 
fashionable mother. 

He shook his fair curls off bis forehead as 
he rose and drew the offender gently aside. 
His hand rested lovingly on the dog’s collar. 

“I’m so sorry,” murmured Mrs. Percival, 
as her elderly guest began picking the loose 
hairs from the deep flounce upon which 
Blarney’s head had rested. “He really is 





“Go 





not fit for polite society, poor dog—though 
he has been a beauty in histime. Age seems 
telling on him dreadfully. I know it would be 
a kindness to have him put away, yet I cannot 
summon sufficient strength of mind to sign 
his death-warrant. Such an old friend! Why, 
he carries about with him a whole history of 
associations.” 

“ And probably a good deal more,” retorted 
Miss Flintoff, acidly, “in that shaggy coat of 
his! Long-haired dogs are seldom clean. I 
object to them on principle.” 

“*T shall never have another,” sighed Mrs. 
Percival, “but whatam Ito do? You see, 
we have no man in the house. If my poor 
husband were alive. But, there! As I said 
before, I can’t arrange for Blarney to be 
poisoned, much as I should feel the relief 
once the poor dog was gone! I am absurdly 
sensitive ; everybody tells me so! Kenneth, 
dear,” speaking to the small boy, “ take 
Blarney intothe garden. Miss Flintoff can’t 
enjoy her tea while he is here.” 

Kenneth obeyed. He had listened to the 
conversation with a strained look on his face, 
unnatural in one so young. After all, his 
mother was merely repeating what she had 
said a dozen times before, what she almost 
daily said as Blarney’s infirmities increased. 
Yet it invariably set his heart beating quicker 
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with a vague, paralyzing terror. The old 
sheepdog was brother and sister to the 
solitary child, and ranked next in his affections 
to the pretty mother who so often left him 
to spend long days in London. He thought 
of his mother as a beautiful but somewhat 
helpless being, a fairy princess whom he must 
protect, a lady of chiffons and laces, 
altogether adorable. A harsh word from 
her made the world a wilderness—smiles and 
commendation were as jewels in the crown of 
his happiest hours. Often he would think how 
best he could please her, saying to himself: 
“ Father might have done this, or that !”— 
the father he had never seen. 

And Lorna Percival appreciated her child’s 
devotion, though her shallow nature could in 
no way pierce its depth. 

Along the line of sunlight gilding the 
garden path Kenneth and Blarney wandered 
side by side, Blarney dragging his legs wearily. 
Presently Kenneth paused and flung himself 
down on a mossy bank, his forehead puckered 
in frowns, his lips apart as if with horror. 
Blarney edged up to him, and pushed his 
wide face under his little master’s elbow, thus 
inducing the disengaged arm to fall about his 
neck. 

“Blarney,” whispered a low voice, “do 
you know the winter is coming ?” 

Blarney did not seem to care. He was used 
to long, rambling conversations, and merely 
in reply vouchsated a friendly sniff. 

“It was last year, Blarney, your rheuma- 
tism came—and—and crippled you. Mother 
Says it is sure to come again. I am thinking, 
too, you will be rather cold, there are so 
many little bald patches on your back.” 

He looked in the glazed eyes. 

“She said it would be a kindness if—if—- 
but, no, I can’t believe that! I should like 
to be strong-minded, Blarney, and help 
mother ; but I want you so much, for I love 
you—I love you! I think she must have 
forgotten me when she told Miss Flintoff 
there was no man in the house. Blarney, 
dear, I don’t mind your frouzy old coat, and 
you shall sleep on my bed, under my quilt, 
all the winter ! ” 

There were tears in the bright eyes of the 
boy, gazing into the hazy, dim eyes of the dog. 

“No, I don’t mind you, that is the worst 
of it! You see, we have to think about 
women first—-they are so much more im- 
portant.” 





He hid his face on Blarney’s neck and 
struggled with himself. The idea which had 
laid hold of the childish mind was in its 
very simplicity strangely magnificent. He 


was dreaming of self-sacrifice, remembering 
Abraham in the large book upstairs of Bible 
pictures, with a limp and ill-drawn Isaac. 

Thus he stayed for a long, long while, un- 
consciously submitting his will to the inborn 
instincts of heroism. A. strangely-fanciful 
child, given to thoughtfulness, and passionate 
in his love for the gentle woman who ruled 
him. 

“If it had been anyone but Blarney,” he 
said. ‘If it had been cook or Janet, or 
even Miss Flintoff! Who would mind if 
Miss Flintoff had to be poisoned? Nobody 
likes her!” 

So he talked to himself—to Blarney—and 
argued with Fate, as many older, wiser 
tongues argue incessantly. No wonder life’s 
apparent unfairness puzzled the young 
philosopher. 

A voice behind him, a step on the gravel, 
scattered his reflections and made Blarney 
start up with a sharp bark. 

“ My good child, you should not lie with 
your head near that horrible dog!” said 
Levina Flintoff ; “ it isn’t fit, really.” 

“T can’t help hugging him,” said the boy, 
tearfully. “I think he is going to die to- 
morrow.” 

“ The best thing that could happen! Life 
can’t be any pleasure to the poor beast in 
such a state, and your mother would be 
thankful.” 

* To-morrow,” murmured Kenneth, “ how 
near it seems, and she will be in London ; 
she won’t know, so she won’t suffer ; after- 
wards she will be glad.” 

Miss Flintoff was out of ear-shot. Kenneth 
turned towards the house. He heard his 
mother calling. 

“She will be glad,” he repeated ; “ come, 
Blarney.” 

There was a sob in Kenneth’s voice, but 
Blarney followed with a bound. 


II. 


KENNETH drove to the station the following 
morning with his mother. He begged that 
Blarney might be allowed in the victoria to 
keep him company on the way back, but 
Mrs. Percival refused. 

“ T’ve got on a new dress, Kenny,” she said. 
“ Blarney would ruin it with his hairs. He 
has spoilt enough of my things already ! ” 

The child was very silent as they drove 
through the mellow-tinted lanes, but Mrs. 
Percival, busy with her own thoughts, failed 
to notice the far-away look in his eyes and 
the almost tragic droop of the little rosebud 
mouth. 
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“ Mother, dear,” he asked, “why do you 
keep smiling? Are you very happy?” 

“Yes, dear, happier than I have been for 
years !” 

“ Why, mother ?” 

She laughed, merrily. 

“Well, Kenny, it is rather difficult to say. 
suppose my heart is lighter, that’s all.” 

He watched her curiously. Was it possible 
she guessed that on her return the faithful 
aged creature she had lately nicknamed her 
“thorn in the flesh” would be a creature 
no longer, but dust and ashes? He dared 
not ask her any further questions, but surely 
there was something significant in the fervent 
kiss she gave him as she said good-bye, the 
little extra squeeze, and the breezy wave of 
her handkerchief as the carriage drove away. 

“T must not disappoint her,” Kenneth 
told himself. “She said her heart was 
lighter. She didn’t know that mine was 
breaking.” 

He curled himself round on the cushions, 
with his legs tucked under his body, his eyes 
seeing nothing of the scenery. Instead he 
was counting the wasted moments that might 
have been spent with Blarney. 

The morning gave no opportunity for the 
enlargement of his plans. There were lessons 
to do and he had not a moment alone. After 
junch, however, the Fates played into his 
hands. He was left to amuse himself in the 
garden with his never-failing companion, the 
shaggy sheepdog who followed him every- 
where. 

Slowly Kenneth walked to the gate and 
hesitatingly pushed it open. He was not 
often allowed alone in the road, but to-day 
seemed different to other days, and surely 
could not count. 

Together the child and dog turned their 
steps towards the village. A mournful couple 
they looked, proceeding at a funeral pace, 
the boy keeping a firm hold upon his courage 
and struggling with his tears ; the dog, lame 
and nearly blind, conscious that his master 
sorrowed, with the instinctive sympathy of 
dumb creatures. 

At last the little line of shops was reached. 
Kenneth and his well-beloved stood on the 
threshold of the chemist’s door. 

“Even now,” whispered a tempting voice, 
“it is not too late; even now you can draw 
back.” 

Kenneth, frightened by the force of the 
temptation, dashed into the shop, as if he 
had been running, and stood panting before 
the counter. Blarney crawled on a chair, 
and with his mouth wide open, showing a 
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large extent of pink tongue, breathed in the 
chemist’s face. 

* Good afternoon, sir,” said a cheerful, 
red-headed man, who appeared to Kenneth 
like some horrible harbinger of death. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Strawson,” replied 
the little figure, who had never before 
ventured alone into the sacred precincts of a 
shop. “Will you kindly tell me how much 
it costs to poison a dog ?” 

His intense bitterness of heart made him 
speak with enforced cheerfulness. 

“It’s this old thing I suppose you are 
wanting to be rid of?” said Mr. Strawson, 
patting Blarney’s head. “ He must be a 
trouble to himself and everybody ; but, there ! 
you could not have brought him to a better 
place. I’ve done away with ’undreds and 
‘undreds in my time.” 

The murderer smiled affably at the shudder- 
ing child. 

Kenneth nodded, and produced a tin 
money-box from under his arm. 

“This,” he said, “ has a great many pennies, 
but it must be broken to get them out. Would 
you be good enough to break it, to see if I 
can afford the poison ?” 

Mr. Strawson complied with the request, 
and counted a shilling in separate coins. 

“Oh, yes, that will cover it—easy,” declared 
the chemist, reassuringly. “So now, if you 
like to wait and hear it is all over, I’ll take the 
dog into my back yard, and settle matters at 
once.” 

Kenneth nodded—he could not speak, nor 
did he take a farewell look at Blarney. 

He just strolled to the door and pretended 
to hum a tune, watching the figures passing 
to and fro in the village street. 

It seemed to him an eternity of suffering 
before a voice said, quite happily :— 

“* Went off beautifully—without so much as 
a kick; do you want the remains of your 
broken money-box, sir, and would you like to 
see the dog ?” 

“No,. oh! 
much.” 

The tremulous words came quickly, and 
then the boy was gone. 

“Poor little chap! he didn’t quite like 
losing his old friend,” said Mr. Strawson. 


III. 


Mrs. Percivat did not return until late. 
Nobody had missed Blarney, and when she 
stole into Kenneth’s room to kiss him he 
pretended to be asleep. He felt he could 
not speak of it till the morning—the sorrow 
was too recent, the wound too sore. 





no; but thank you very 
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“ KENNETH PRODUCED A TIN MONEY-BOX.”’ 


He woke at daybreak, and lay tossing for 
hours, till at last Janet came to draw up the 
blinds. 

“You won’t be dressed in time to have 
breakfast with your mother,” she said. 

“Why not?” he asked, surprised. 

“ Mrs. Percival is breakfasting in her room ; 
she is going to town again early-———” 

Kenneth did not wait to hear more; he 
jumped out of bed and ran to his mother. 

“Come in, darling,” she cried, bending to 
kiss him, with a radiant smile. She looked 
prettier than ever, and a soft pink flush 
glowed in her cheeks. “Do you know, 
Kenny, I am quite upset ; the servants tell 
me they can’t find poor dear old Blarney.” 

The boy caught his breath and turned his 
head away. 

“ You won’t see Blarney any more: I took 
him to be—poisoned — yesterday.” 

The halting words sounded defiant ; Mrs. 
Percival could hardly believe her ears. 

“You—you did that!” she gasped, 
horrified —“ without consulting me? You 
let Blarney be poisoned, and I never said 
good-bye? How dared you, Kenneth? To 
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choose such a time as this,” she added, 
mysteriously, “when I would not for the 
world have had your father’s dog killed ! ” 

“ But you said——” began Kenneth. 

“Oh! I say a great many things I don’t 
mean. What right had you to. twist my 
words? But, oh! it’s just like a boy—they 
are born cruel, they love to kill. When they 
are older the mania for slaughter is called 
*sport’—as children it takes a meaner, 
lower form. Somehow I thought you were 
different, Kenneth, a nice, kind little boy, 
who wouldn’t want things to die. I am 
thoroughly annoyed and disgusted with you. 
I don’t want to hear anything more about it 
or see you again to-day. You have hurt 
me very much, more than I can express in 
words.” 

She turned her back on him petulantly. 
She cared for the dog for old times’ sake, and 
could not forgive the harsh deed. 

Kenneth walked out of the room, numb 
and dazed. Sec his sacrifice had been in 
vain --the awful misery, all useless—and 
nothinz could recall the dead. 

He felt quite tearless now, and everything 
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seemed far away. He hardly remembered 
he was misjudged. The words had proved 
so severe a shock that his poor little brain 
seemed to totter and grow confused. 

“ Just like a boy,” she had said ; “they are 
born cruel!” And Blarney might have 
lived! Blarney might have lived ! 

He did not see her again. He heard the 
carriage come to the door, but would not 
look out of the window. The servants had 


been told he was in disgrace, and paid him 


scant attention. He could not follow his 
lessons ; he left his meals untasted. 
“She does not love me any more,” he 


said, “and I’ve no Blarney !” 

This summed up such a store of misery 
that thought became an effort: he was 
conscious of one consuming desire, and 
one alone. 

Almost mechanically he repeated the 
history of the previous afternoon, his mind 
set upon a definite object, only this time, as 
he opened the garden gate and marched 
towards the village, 
his feet moved 
quickly, and his 
cheeks were like 
flame. 

How it all came 
back as he reached 
the chemist’s shop 

Blarney sitting on 
the chair, with his 
tongue hanging out, 
and his good-natured 
tail wagging; the 
red-haired man 
cheerful as ever be- 
hind the counter, the 
mocking sun shining 
upon the glass stop 
pers of mysterious 
bottles in a row. 

With feverish 
haste the child ad- 
vanced. This time 
he carried no money- 
box, brought no dog. 

His eyes had a 
strange light in them, 
but he spoke boldly 
—no sign of hesi- 
tation, no faltering 
now. 

“If you please, 
Mr. Strawson, would 
you kindly tell me 
your charge for poi- 
soning a boy ?” 
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Mr. Strawson started—at first he smiled, 
as if at a joke, then he grew suddenly grave. 

“It depends what kind of a boy,” he 
replied. 

“Well, you see, it happens to be myself. 
Mother did not want poor Blarney to be 
killed after all, but I don’t think she would 
mind about me. I haven’t any money left 

you must put it down on mother’s bill. 
She will understand why I did not want to 
live.” 

His voice became dreamy ; he seemed to 
be looking through Mr. Strawson at some- 
thing beyond. 

“ Wait a minute, little sir,” said Mr. Straw- 
son, quickly. “ T’ll just consult my old woman ; 
she knows more about these things than I 
do. Eliza!” he called, “ Eliza!” and there 
were whisperings in the passage. 

“ The young gentleman has gone clean daft. 
You look after him while I go and fetch Mrs. 
Percival. He’s got a poisoning mania: yester- 
day it was a dog, to-day it is himself!” 
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Eliza rose to the occasion. She invited 
Kenneth to her parlour and asked him to 
share her meal. 

Mr. Strawson was rather busy for the 
moment. He would attend to the matter 
after tea, she explained ; and with a per- 
suasive smile coaxed him to eat some bread 
and jam. 

She was struck by the utter look of hope- 
lessness in the child’s eyes. She thought she 
had never seen anything quite so sad. 

“There! there! dear,” she said, regarding 
him sympathetically ; “ you’ll be better soon. 
Lor’! you do look bad!” 

“T am quite well, thank you,” he told her, 
politely. “I suppose you think I must be ill 
because I am going to die, but people can 
die quite easily, without being ill at all. 
That’s just where Mr. Strawson is so clever. 
He keeps poison here on purpose. Didn't 
you know ?”—seeing her expression of 
horror. 

“ Well,” she gasped, “ well, you are a little 
cure !” 

He gazed dreamily into the fire and folded 
his small hands. 

“No,” he murmured, “there’s no cure ; 
it’s so quick, one doesn’t even kick—that’s 
the best of—of—poison.” 

Mrs. Strawson shuddered; an uncanny 
chill crept over her. He looked so ethereal 
and strange in the flickering light that she 
was vaguely conscious of sudden fear. Her 
eyes travelled to the loudly ticking clock ; she 
counted the moments and fidgeted uneasily, 
seeking about for a toy to distract his mind. 

A grotesque china dog on the mantelpiece 
arrested her attention. Carefully she took 
it down and placed it beside him on the 
table. 

“ Look, deary, at the pretty bow-wow,” she 
said. “Fond of dogs, eh?” 

He let his head fall on his hands, and the 
hot tears coursed through his fingers, while 
his whole body shook with suppressed sobs. 

“Well, I never!” she muttered, under her 
breath ; “must be daft, and no mistake. 
Did anyone ever see the like?” 

She relapsed into silence, and sat watching 
him pityingly, wondering when her husband 
would return. 

Meanwhile Mr. Strawson was running in 
the direction of Kenneth’s home, but, before 
he had gone many yards, the sight of a 
carriage caused him to draw up suddenly 
and wave to the driver to stop. 

The carriage contained Mrs. Percival and a 
gentleman. 

“Excuse me, madam,” apologized Mr. 
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Strawson ; “ excuse me, I pray, but your little 
boy——” 

“Kenneth !—what of Kenneth?” she asked, 
quickly, growing very white. 

All that day her hasty words of the morning 
haunted her. She began to see the motives 
which prompted the child’s action ; she re- 
membered how deeply he loved the dog, and 
recalled his unceasing consideration for her, 
his great unselfishness. To relieve her mind 
she had told Robert Clive the story in the 
train, and now its strange sequel was gasped 
out by Mr. Strawson in tones of polite 
concern. 

The horses’ heads were turned, and the 
carriage drew up quickly in front of the 
chemist’s shop. 

Mrs. Percival alighted and followed her 
guide to the dingy room, where a sad, weary 
atom of unrest sadly contemplated a slice of 
bread and jam. 

He did not hear her enter ; he seemed lost 
in a doleful reverie. The sight of his altered 
face sent a sharp pang of remorse through 
the mother’s heart. She threw Mrs. Strawson 
a look of gratitude, and swept past her to 
Kenneth’s side. 

She touched him lightly on the shoulder ; 
he did not move. 

“ Kenny !” she said. 

A shudder ran over him as he recognised 
her voice. 

“Kenny, why aren’t you glad to see me? 
You have never welcomed poor mother like 
this before! Kenny, darling, don’t you know 
I love you? What made you think of poison- 
ing yourself?” 

He glanced up, an expression of surprise 
lightening his features. 

“T thought you would be glad ; you called 
me cruel, you said I hurt you, and Mr. 
Strawson does it so quickly ——” 

“ Kenny, how can you ?” 

She kissed him again and again as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, mother, I didn’t really want to die ; 
it was only to please you; but now I’m so 
glad I did not make a second mistake. What 
a good thing you came in time ; Mr. Strawson 
was going to do it directly after tea.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Percival’s eyes as 
she bore the truant lovingly away, keeping 
her arm tightly round him in the carriage. 

Curiously he scanned the tall figure of the 
stranger, who willingly made room for him, 
a man occupying Kenneth’s seat, beside 
Mrs. Percival. The kind eyes looked back 
into the boy’s with a friendly glance. Little 
was said, 
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Not until later in the day, when the 
miseries of the past were all but forgotten, 
did Kenneth explore his new friend’s talents. 

Robert Clive loved children, and romped 
with Kenneth in the garden, till Mrs. Percival, 


would like to stay here always, only he isn’t 
quite sure yet if you will let him.” 

The man and the woman looked at each 
other ; they both smiled. 

“ Perhaps he would rather see a little more 





“* xenny!' 


out of sheer pity for her visitor, felt bound 
to interfere. 

“That’s enough, Kenny, you must not 
tire Mr. Clive.” 

Kenneth, an example of youth’s elasticity, 
pleaded for a continuance of the game. 

“ He likes it, mother, he said so himself,” 
pointing to their guest. 

The three were standing together in the 
shade of the shrubbery. 

“And do you know,” continued Kenneth, 
in a stage whisper, “ Mr. Clive told me he 


SHE CRIED.” 


of you, Kenny, before he decides,” answered 
Mrs. Percival. 

Robert Clive tossed the boy up in the air 
and landed him on his shoulder. 

“Now, youngster, what do you think? 
Should I make a good papa ?” 

Kenneth grew suddenly grave—an awed 
look stole into his eyes. 

“Oh ! I see it all,” he murmured, seriously. 
“God has sent you to us instead of Blarney. 
That is why mother is happy again. I’m so 
glad!” 




















The Stlent Sisters of Axnstet. 


By Sir GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 











garious animals 
and desire to com- 
mune with their 
fellow-creatures. 

The penalty 
alluded to is com- 
pulsory ; but here 
we have in the 
Silent Sisters of 
Anglet a voluntary 
resolve for re- 
ligious purposes to 
live together in 
silence. 

Anglet is a little 
village near Biar- 
ritz, in France, 
but on the borders 
of Spain. It is 
supposed that its 
name, which is 
obviously English, 
was given because, 
during the Penin- 


NE of the most ingenious forms 
of terrible punishment ever 
inflicted has 
solitary confinement, without 
opportunity to speak with a 
. living soul. 

lt sounds the most cruel of all punish- 
ments, because men and women are gre- 
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speech and sight. 
been that of 





sular War, many 
of the British 
wounded were 
sent over the 
frontier to this 
village ; accord- 
ingly it was called 
Anglais, which 
has since become 
Anglet. 

It is now, per- 
haps, altogether 
apart from the 
Peninsular War, 
one of the most 
curiously -interest- 
ing places in all 
the world. 

The institution 
was founded in 
1847 by L’Abbé 
Cestac. Bis 
object was to 


cause women to give up the temptations of 


An old peasant-farmer, who was brought in 
an almost dying state to the neighbouring 
institution for female penitents, also founded 
by Pére Cestac, begged that someone should 
look after his farm for him. 
Mother Superior and some of the penitents 


Accordingly the 
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went to work in the fields, and in their 
religious fervour found that the silence and 
absence of distraction through seeing their 
fellow-creatures, when toiling in this lonely 
spot, on ihe border of vast sand-dunes, 
greatly conduced to spiritual elevation. The 
peasant-farmer died, making Pére Cestac his 
heir. Here accordingly was an opportunity 


to lead a holy life, consecrated to God, of 
entire abstinence from use of the eyes (so far 
as looking at human beings is concerned), 
of the tongue, and from all curiosity. 

cells, made and thatched with 


Sixteen 





straw, only 7ft. high, wide, and long, were the 
beginning of what is now an important con- 
ventual institution. Although these cells 
of straw have long disappeared, the absti- 
nence from speech, from looking, and from 
“curiosity” is maintained as strictly as 
ever. 

The first impression on _ visiting St. 
Bernard is surprising. You expect to see 
a convent, and find no appearance of con- 
ventual life. All around you only see 
various buildings suitable for agricultural 
purposes.. Soon you begin to distinguish. 
The considerable size of the chapel indicates 
a religious community. Everywhere you 
notice women, none but women, dressed 
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alike, and actively engaged in various kinds of 
work. Some are cultivating the fields ; 
others are looking after the animals ; some 
are at the forge; some are building. The 
cultivators undertake the hardest of work, in 
the open air; while others, in the workshops, 
provide the necessary implements. 

One of the first tasks of the Solitaires de 
St. Bernard was to fight against the general 
advance of the sand-dunes which, driven by 
the prevailing north-west wind, threatened to 
overwhelm their fields. 

Pére Cestac acquired a considerable terri- 
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tory of sand-dunes, which the proprietors 
were only too glad to dispose of. Here the 
Solitaires made millions of sowings of the 
species of pine which flourishes in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. They sowed 
thick, and covered up with bushes and 
branches, to the end that the wind should 
not blow the seed away. During long years 
the struggle continued ; some sowing had to 
be repeated as many as sixteen times ; but in 
the end the nuns conquered. 

To-day a curtain of pine trees extends 
from east to west across the whole width of 
the territory, and the sands are stationary, 
the north-west wind having lost its power to 
move them. Dead, sterile land is now 























THE SILENT SISTERS OF ANGLET.: 


covered with dense, 
luxuriant, productive 
forest. 


In August, 1854, the 
Emperor and Empress of 
the French were at Biar- 
ritz, and visited the Soli- 
taires de St. Bernard. 
Passing through the cloi- 
sters, the Emperor ex- 
pressed to Pere Cestac, 
the founder, his wish to 
see one of the cells, and 
that which they were 
then passing was at once 
thrown open. A Solitaire 
was seated on a wooden 
bench, with head bent 
over her sewing, her 
back turned to the door. 
She did not move. The 
Emperor asked to see 
her face. “My child,” 
said Pere Cestac, “the 
Emperor and Empress 
are at the door of your 
cell, and wish to see you. 
Uncover your face.” The obedient nun put 
down her work, turned toward the door, and 
sank slowly on her knees. Throwing back 
her white hood she revealed an angelic face, 
of a girl about eighteen years of age, whose 








L’ABBE CESTAC, THE FOUNDER. 
From a Photo. 
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beauty was enhanced by 
a sacred seriousness of 
a soul devoted to 
Heaven. At this sight 
all present were moved 
to compassion, but the 
nun, kneeling motionless, 
her arms crossed over 
her breast, seemed devoid 
of all earthly sentiment, 
and, faithful to the rule 
of the Solitaires de St. 
Bernard, which requires 
that the functions of 
speech and sight shall 
be mortified, spoke no 
word and held her eyes 
upon the ground. 

Petre Cestac was the 
first ta break silence. “It 
is much, sire, to be face 

_ to face with an Emperor, 
and not even to raise the 
eyes.” The Emperor 
acquiesced, and the nun, 
having received permis- 
sion, replaced her hood, 

kissed the floor of her cell, and resumed 
her seat and her interrupted work. The 
above is described from the book, “ Vie du 

Serviteur de Marie, L. E. Cestac.” 

There are forty-five Silent Sisters at Anglet, 
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housed in a sort of nunnery, with the plainest 
of tables and chairs and food, as befits such a 


renunciation of 
the luxuries of 
life. Three of 
them have been 
there for  fifty- 
three years, since 
the foundation 
of this extra- 
ordinary institu- 
tion, and have 
kept silence 
during the whole 
of that time, 
excepting under 
two conditions 
which I will 
relate. Once a 
year the Bishop 
visits them and 
they are allowed 
to speak to him, 
and once a year 
to relations or 
friends who 
come to see 
them. They 
may confess to 
their priests. 
What sins any- 
one who never 
speaks to or sees 
another may 
commit it is 
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difficult to say, though sins of thought and 
heart may be as deadly as those of word or 


deed. They 
confess to the 
priest once a 
week. Then if 
they are ill, it is 
necessary to tell 
the doctor what 
their ailments 
are, but. in that 
case the Lady 
Superior is 
always present. 
The terrible 
monotony of 
such an exist- 
ence is also 
broken in this 
way, that they 
are allowed to 
sing their prayers 
in chapel. With 
these exceptions 
their life is one 
of absolute 
silence. Some 
will, perhaps, 
not believe that 
they keep this 
vow ; they work 
together in the 
gardens, Or, 
according to 
their capacity, at 
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embroidery in the Convent; it does seem 
almost incredible that women could work 
like that, year after year, without ever speak- 
ing a word to one another ; but, after careful 
inquiries, I am able to say that the vow is kept 
with wonderful tenacity and religious fervour. 

One instance taken from L’Abbé Cestac’s 
book is that two of the Silent Sisters lived 
together in practically the same room (it 
might almost be called a cell), only divided 
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many of them wealthy, and they have given 
up everything to the Convent ; in more cases 
than one it is said two million francs, but the 
money is not all, or largely, spent upon the 
Silent Sisters. A few hundred yards away is 
another institution devoted to the reclaiming 
of fallen women—penitents, as they call them; 
and the Silent Sisters by giving up their dow- 
ries practically maintain that noble institution. 

Then, again, there isan Orphanage for about 








by a partition, for no less than five years ; 
they had never spoken to each other, they 
had never looked at each other. . The elder 
one died, and she was laid out so that all the 
others who passed by could see her. When 


the woman who had lived at her side for five 
years came past the corpse she uttered a 
terrible cry of pain and sank to the ground. 
It was the dearest friend of her youth ! 


The forty-five Silent Sisters of Anglet are 
Vol. xxi.—86 











THE ORPHANS AT RECREATION. 


two hundred children, and the money of the 
Silent Sisters also goes there for endowment. 

I witnessed the Sisters working in the 
garden, and although we were somewhat a 
large party not one of them raised their 
eyes to look at us. They were weeding and 
thinning-out among the plants. 

Curious it was to be told that there were 
three French and Spanish Duchesses among 
them at that work, 











perversity of things in 
general was well exemplified 
the other day when a gentle- 
man walked into a small shop 
in a large provincial town and 
purchased, for the small sum 
of 30s., two fine prints which had attracted 
his notice in passing. These same prints he 
afterwards showed to a London dealer, who 
immediately offered him £400 for one, or 
4,700 for the pair; but their fortunate 
possessor declined ‘to part with them at any 
price, as they were both rare states of the 
finest mezzotints that ever came into the 
market, and two he had long sought for in 
vain. The irony of the transaction lay in 
the fact that the lucky purchaser was a 
millionaire and the dealer a poor man in a 
very small way of business. 

That there are numbers of similar treasures 
still undiscovered there is very little doubt, 
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“HUNDRED GUILDER PLATE.” 
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for they turn up every now and again in the 
most unexpected places, and sometimes in the 
most remote districts, the owners in many 
cases being absolutely ignorant of the value 
of their possession, and often equally so of 
their artistic 


merits, Possibly this article, 


BY REMBRANDT.—PRINTS WOKTH $1,750. 








Have You an Old Print Worth a Fortune ? 


with its illustrations, may be the means of 
bringing some of these to light, and of 
making their owners happy with unexpected 
riches. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the value of old prints has increased 
by leaps and bounds; prints which in the 
earlier part of the century could be purchased 
for a few shillings now realize hundreds of 
pounds ; and these present high prices are 
likely to be maintained, if not exceeded ; for, 
with the spread of education, the improve- 
ment in public taste, and the small chance of 
its being met and satisfied by contemporary 
art, the demand is sure to grow, while the 
supply will naturally become more and more 
limited. 

Among tne highest priced of these old 
prints those by Rembrandt rank first ; 
several of these run into four figures, and 
foremost among them is that which forms 
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our first illustration, commonly known as the 
“Hundred Guilder Plate.” An impression 
in the first state of this wonderful print, 
which has never been equalled for its 
technical excellence or its marvellous chiaro 
scuro effects, was sold at a public auction in 
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1893 for the large 
sum of £1,750. 
Yet in 1769 this 
same print was to 
be had for the 
modest amount of 
£27, and in Rem- 
brandt’s own time 
for forty-eight 
guilders. The 
plate is said to 
have been etched 
by the artist to 
clear off a debt of 
one hundred guil- 
ders, or about eight 
guineas of our own 
money. However 
that may be, the 
name it acquired 
through the tra- 
dition still clings 
to it, and is now 
very unlikely to be 
shaken off. This 


print is the envy of all collectors, and so 
eager was one enthusiast to possess a good 


impression of it, if 
only for an hour, 
that it was pur- 
chased on his 
account at a sale 
in 1867, though he 
lay at the time on 
his death-bed. As 
the last one likely 
to come into the 
market has now 
been disposed of, 
unless, as I have 
said before, one 
happens to lie 
hidden away in 
some remote 
corner of the 
world, would - be 
purchasers may set 
their minds it rest, 
and turn their 
attention to others 
equally desirable if 
somewhat less ex- 
pensive. 

Another very 
highly priced print 
by the same artist 
is his own portrait, 
which, although 
not perhaps of the 
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REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF.—PRINTS WORTH £2,000. 





PRINTS WORTH ABOUT £800. 





BY SIR JOSHUA REVYNOLDS.— 


same interest to 
the general ob- 
server as the pre- 
ceding, neverthe- 
less commands a 
still higher figure, 
the last offered for 
sale realizing the 
very extraordinary 
price of £2,000. 
The rarity of it in 
this particular 
state accounts for 
its high market 
value, only four 
such being known 
in the world. The 
plate was after- 
wards cut down to 
an oval, as if for 
insertion into a 
frame, not at all 
an uncommon way 
in those days of 
treating copper- 


plates of this description, for decoration or 
presentation, and since revived in our own 


with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

A different class 
of print, and one 
with which many 
people are much 
more familiar, is 
the portrait of 
“Mrs. Bampfylde,” 
a beautiful lady of 
the Georgian 
period, whose hus- 
band was shot in 
1823 in Montague 
Street, Mayfair, by 
a miscreant, who 
afterwards com- 
mitted suicide. 
She had long been 
separated from her 
husband, but hur- 
ried to his side 
when this unfor- 
tunate occurrence 
took place, and 
never left him till 
he died a few days 
after. Her son, 
John Codrington 
Bampfylde, a poet, 
fell in love with a 
niece of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, with whom she lived. Sir Joshua for the possession of which there is always a 
objected to the match and closed his doors struggle whenever an impression is in the 
upon the young market. It was 
aspirant, who originally pub- 
thereupon lished at a 
smashed his guinea, but now 
windows, and fetches easily 
was duly re- from £500 to 
warded by being £600. The 
sent to New- print is large, 
gate. This fine and was en- 
print, which was graved from a 
published in famous picture 
1779, was en by Reynolds. 
graved by T. The three 
Watson from a beautiful young 
picture of the ladies repre- 
lady painted by sented so busily 
Sir Joshua Rey- engaged upon 
nolds in 1777; the fashionable 
in its finest state occupation of 
its price varies the day were 


from 750 to 880 “THE LADIES WALDEGRAVE.” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.— the daughters of 
2 PRINTS WORTH £500 TO £600. se 
Maria Countess 


guineas. 


Equally fine, and of the same class as the Waldegrave, whose father, Sir Edward Wal- 
former, is that of the “ Ladies Waldegrave,” pole, so the tale runs, was so affected by the 


BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.— “MRS. PELHAM.” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.— 


“MRS. ABINGTON.” 
PRINTS WORTH £200 TO £300 


PRINTS WORTH £200 TO £300. 
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sad story of a poor 
sewing - girl, em- 
ployed by a Pall 
Mall tailor, that he 
took her under his 
protection. She 
eventually died, 
leaving three 
daughters, of whom 
the mother of this 
lovely trio was the 
second. ‘This lady 
afterwards became 
Duchess of Glou- 
cester, and thus 
did the daughter 
of a seamstress be- 
come closely allied 
to the English 
throne. 

Of “ Mrs. Abing* 
ton,” “Mrs. Pel- 
ham,” and “ Mrs. 
Carnac” there are 
doubtless numbers 
of impressions, 
though they are 
not often seen in 
the market, but 
when they do 
appear are eagerly 
contended for. 
The first-named is a fine portrait 
of that charming actress of whom 
it was said that her taste in dress 
was so exquisite that she was 
consulted in this particular by 
many ladies of the highest rank ; 
yet she was supposed to have 
been originally only a flower-seller 
in St. .James’s Park, where she 
was known by the name of 
“ Nosegay Fan.” The two others 
were society ladies of the same 
period, both .noted for their 
beauty and other charming quali- 
ties. The latest price paid for a 
fine print of “Mrs. Carnac” 
reached the enormous sum of 
£1,160, at a recent sale at 
Christie’s. 

The beautiful print of the 
“Daughters of Sir T. Frankland” 
is from a picture by John Hoppner 
of two of Admiral Frankland’s 
children, of whom there were 
nineteen. In its finest state it 
commands from £400 to £500, 
though poor impressions are some- 





“ MRS. CARNAC.” 
PRINTS WORTH 
£1,000 To £t 160. 





“THE DAUGHTERS OF SIR T. FRANKLAND.” 
PRINIS WORTH £400 TO 


times sold for as 
many shillings. 
The figures quoted 
here have even 
been exceeded in 
transactions of a 
more private 
nature, and_ this 
same remark 
applies to the 
majority of the rare 
prints here repro- 
duced, with the 
single exception of 
the Rembrandts. 
“St. James’s 
Park” and “A Tea 
Garden ” are illus- 
trations of London 
life at the close of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both scenes 
were no doubt 
familiar enough in 
their day, and but 
for the difference 
in costume, with 
regard to that of 
“St. James’s,” is 
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“st. JAMES'S PARK.” BY GEORGE MORLAND.—PRINTS WORTH £200 TO £300. 
.* 


so still, for both the professions represented is, however, scarcely possible to realize that 
remain faithful to ihe traditions of their the sylvan scene represented in our next illus- 
respective callings and follow in the footsteps tration is in the vicinity of what is now the 
of their eighteenth century predecessors. It busy and thickly-populated district of King’s 
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“‘A TEA GARDEN.” BY GEORGE MORLAND.—PRINTS WORTH £200 TO £300, 
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Cross, yet such is the fact, for the scene 
is laid in the gardens of the once famous 
3agnigge Wells, at that time quite out- 
side London. An off-day spent at these 
gardens was considered by the average 
citizen as good as a day in the country at 
any time. ‘These two prints were issued 
in 17yo, and, being cleverly printed in 
colour, became very popular. They are 
now much sought after, on account of 
their decorative qualities, a good pair 
realizing from two to three hundred 
guineas ; a price for which one hundred 
times as many could have been pur- 
chased only a few years ago. 

“The Pledge of Love,” a pretty print 
after one of George Morland’s pictures, 
is both popular and good, which is not 


‘“THE PLEDGE OF LOVE.” BY GEORGE MORLAND.— 
PRINTS WORTH ABOUT £300. 


always the case with regard to those prints 
which command the largest prices. This one 
is very rarely to be met with, having become 
very scarce, through its popularity when first 
issued ; it now sells for £300 and upwards, 
an impression printed in colour realizing 
£304 within the last year. 

“Lady Rushout and Her Daughter,” “ Miss 
Farren,” and “Mrs. Siddons,” printed in 
colour, all run each other very closely in the 
matter of price, though the first-mentioned 
is at present first favourite, a fine impression 
of this print having recently been sold for 































“ LADY RUSHOUT AND HER DAUGHTER.” BY ANGETINA 
KAUFMANN, R.A.--PRINTS WORTH ABOUT £220. 


£220. “Miss Farren,” however, is a 
good second, with a recent bid of 
£185, while “ Mrs. Siddons” is fast 
rising in value, a proof in the first state 
jumping from thirty guineas in 1887 
to £150 in 1900. 


“MRS. SIDDONS.”—PRINTS WORTH ABOUT £150. 
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The insignificant little print which follows 
these, the original of which is only about qin. 
by 3in., is one of the finest examples extant 


for showing to what 
lengths enthusiasts 
allow themselves to 
be carried when 
pursuing, with an 
ardour an outsider 
can never hope to 
understand, this 
favourite hobby of 
print-collecting. It 
is another work of 
that prince of artists, 
the celebrated Rem- 
brandt, and was pro- 
bably etched by him 
in some moment of 
leisure, while this 
favourite little dog 
of his lay asleep in 
his studio. Its 
origin is certainly 
accidental, for he 
has evidently seized 
for his purpose the 
first bit of prepared 
copper that came to 
hand, and this being 
too large for his 
subject, he used, no 
doubt from motives 
of economy, only 
one corner of the 
plate. In this state 


he took but one impression, afterwards cut- 
ting out the corner, and taking all others 
from this reduced plate. 
impression, taken before the plate was cut, 
that our illustration is taken, the only one 


in the world. 
For many years 
past it has been 
the ambition of 
all great collec- 
tors to possess 
this unique little 
print, and it was 
in consequence 
of this that each 
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“MISS FARREN.” 
PRINTS WORTH ABOUT £185. 


It is from the first 
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BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE.— 





time it appeared in the market it advanced 
in price, until from £1 
1809 it reached in 1842 the ridiculously large 


1os. paid for it in 


sum for so little 
worth of £120, or 
about #19 per 
square inch. For 
this price it was pur- 
chased for one of 
our national institu- 
tions, where it now 
rests in security, free 
from the busy hum 
of the auction mart 
and the rivalry of 
would-be possessors. 

There are, of 
course, many other 
fine prints equally 
valuable that might 
be mentioned, but 
in all cases, in order 
to attain the extra- 
ordinary prices men- 
tioned here, it is 
necessary that they 
should be inthe finest 
proof state and best 
possible condition. 
A unique collection, 
such a$-here brought 
together, would 
then realize the 
respectable sum of 
£9,000 or £ 10,000; 
an amount calcu- 


lated to inspire many with a desire to 
turn over once more, in the hope of dis- 
covering similar treasures, the contents of 
old chests, cupboards, and other hitherto un- 
explored nooks and corners of the family 


possessions, 
always a fasci- 
nating employ- 
ment, even 
without the zest 
which such 
“ereat expec- 
tations” would 
naturally impart 
to it. 

















REMBRANDT’S “LITTLE DOG.”—PRINTS WORTH ABOUT £120, 

















Sanline’s Cross Order. 


HOW A CYCLONE 


WRECKED 


AND SAVED. 


By ALVAH MILTON KERR, 


Author of ‘In Front of the Stampede” and Other Stories. 


was perhaps as strange a 
happening as the annals of 
railroading in the . Middle 
West of America can show. 
To a certain order of minds it 
had the east and colour of a miracle ; to the 
more literal and hard-headed, it appealed 
as pure coincidence; but to both it was, 
perhaps, equally astounding and impressive. 
It had inception in the next chair to mine 
in the dispatcher’s office at Traynor. It was 
the result of a cross order—that terrifying 
shadow of doom and disgrace which hovers 
over every train-dispatcher’s life, though 
happily not sc menacing as formerly, owing 
to improved methods. 

I had been some three months in the 
dispatcher’s office. My position was that of 
way operator, which signifies that I had not 
reached the grade of dispatcher, but stood 
next to it, my work being confined to receiv- 
ing car reports from the different stations 
and sending and taking all sorts of messages 
relating to the Train Master’s department. 

There were three dispatchers, dividing the 
twenty-four hours of the day into “ tricks” 
of eight hours each. Besides myself and the 
three dispatchers there was Train Master 
Wilkins, “ Old Wilk” we called him, a 
grizzled graduate from the dispatcher’s 
chair. Charley Sanline had the second 
trick—that is, from eight in the morning 
until four in the afternoon. He was a dear 
fellow, kind, conscientious, painstaking, and 
everyone liked him. ‘Through several years 
he had ordered trains from midnight until 
eight in the morning, and with never a 
serious blunder. But his night vigils and the 
long strain had broken his health. Gradually 
he had grown thin, and the tell-tale pallor of 
overwork crept into his cheeks. Daily I sat 
beside him, marvelling at his pluck, as I saw 
his long, thin fingers dancing on the key, as 
he bent over the train-sheet, guiding the 
hurling monsters over two hundred miles of 


track. Old Wilk wanted him to quit and go 
Vol. xxi.—87 





to California, but Charley couldn’t afford it, 
he said. We knew this was true, for he had 
a mother to support, his father being dead ; 
besides» he was trying to keep a younger 
brother in high school until the boy should 
graduate. 

“Oh, I'll be all right when cool weather 
comes,” he would say in summer; and, 
“Never mind, I will brace up when spring 
arrives,” would be his laughing excuse in 
winter. 

The Train Master, grim, serious, and 
seemingly as cold and unfeeling as iron, I 
observed, often watched Sanline, and some- 
times gruffly ordered him to go out and walk 
about for a half-hour, while the old veteran 
himself took Charley’s chair and ordered the 
trains, to the discomfort of many a lazy 
operator out on the wire. 

One day, toward the hot end of June, a 
long train of coaches, decorated with bunting 
and many flags, came pounding across the 
switches and drew up alongside the platform 
at Traynor. ‘The train was loaded, prin- 
cipally, with well-dressed men wearing badges 
upon the lapels of their coats, and carrying 
ribbon-knotted canes, the noisy aggregation 
representing a great political club on its way 
to a nominating convention at Chicago. 

As the panting engine was uncoupled and 
started for her stall in the round-house the 
crowd swarmed on to the station platform. 
Looking down from the bay-window of the 
office, for we were in the second story, I saw 
the General Manager of the road in a group 
of men by the train. Having some messages 
for him, I burried down and presented them. 
He drew a writing-pad from his pocket, and, 
scribbling several replies, handed them 
to me, then turned witha cheery “ Halloa, 
Drant!” and shook the grimy hand of a 
short, greyish, solid-looking man in engineer’s 
overalls, who was passing toward the front. 

“ How is the ‘go,’ Drant? Can she take 
us to Chicago in two hours, think you? The 
boys are anxious to get in for the afternoon 
session,” said the General Manager. 
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Drant looked up at the tall official, a 
twinkle in his keen grey eyes. He was an 
odd mixture of humour and savagery, a man 
with a reputation for making fast runs. “ The 
‘go’ is well, sir. I’ll make her take you there 
in that time if I have to drive a wedge in 
her pop,” he said. 

The manager laughed and held up his 
hand protestingly. “Oh, let her have her 
safety-valve, Drant! Don’t wedge that, or 


4 


“OH, LET HER HAVE HER 


she may blow up! In that event the East 
would probably nominate the next president, 
the West being short a lot of log-rollers and 
delegates.” He glanced smilingly over the 
crowd of politicians. 

“That might prove a blessing,” grunted 
Drant, laconically, as the superb “go” came 
backing down to be coupled on. “I guess 
the old girl will dance you there all right,” 
he added, looking fondly at the mighty 
machine. 

“ Ha, there, Drant, here’s orders for us,” 
shouted the conductor from the office 
window. ‘Come up and sign ’em.” 

Wiping his perspiring forehead and oily 
hands on a piece of waste, Drant climbed 
the stairs. I was at his heels. 

The order was a long one, involving several 
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meeting points and the overtaking and the 
passing of a number of trains as the special 
progressed over the 110 miles between 
Traynor and Chicago. I noticed that Sanline 
did not look even as well as usual, and how 
his thin fingers trembled as he handed out 
the order-book to be signed. 

“ Don’t let any rust accumulate under the 
‘go,’ Drant,” shouted Wilkins, as the con- 
ductor and engineer seized their orders and 


SAFETY-VALVE, DRANT!” 


hurried out the door. 
sively ; that was all. 

With flags fluttering and the “go” emitting 
great, snorting gasps from her exhausts, the 
long train went smashing over the yard-frogs 
and out upon the smooth rails, and began 
whirling away along the green valley toward 
the east. 

The first station, Fruitlane, she was to pass 
without stopping ; at the third station out, 
Treetor, her order was to meet a_ wild-oil— 
that is, a special of oil-tank cars running 
west. As soon as the “go” cleared the 
switches at Traynor Drant pulled her throttle 
lever back close to the last notch and hung 
his greasy cap on the reversing lever. The 
fireman flung his cap among the coal in the 
tender, tore his shirt-collar open, and began 


Drant grunted deri- 
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a battle to keep her hot. In five minutes 
his face was streaming sweat. 

A stifling heat lay over the land. Over ten 
thousand fields of motionless corn it pulsed in 
soft gleamings; cattle stood in the still 
shadows of trees or thirstily pushed their red 
nostrils into the streams ; horses at plough 
and mower stopped without bidding, heaving 
their dripping flanks, while the faces of the 
working men were as scarlet. A thin, hot 
steam seemed to fill all space, the sun looked 
faintly dim ; yet out of it an intolerable heat 
seemed to beat as from the open door of a 
furnace. All life seemed half mad _ with 
suffering. Up in the office at Traynor we 
had been working since morning in great 
discomfort. Old Wilk, after a gasping puff, 
said the weather felt like cyclones. Sanline, 
poor fellow, hammered away on the brass, 
his face wet, but pallid. I felt irritable 
and weak. The 
heat was stupefy- 


called Treetor for a moment, then rushed to 
the window and shouted, hoarsely :— 

“ Bring your engine on to the main track, 
Stevens! Go after the Chicago special--a 
cross order! Be quick!” 

The “103” stood on the siding across 
from the station, exhausting slowly as she 
worked her injector pumps. She was ready 
to be coupled to a train from the west. 

“Take a line relay and go with him,” 
Wilkins cried to me. “If they come to- 
gether cut the wire and report to me.” 

I caught a relay instrument from the shelf 
of the supply case, threw a coil of insulated 
wire over my shoulder, snatched climbers 
and pliers, and rushed out. As I turned 
for the door I glanced back. Sanline was 
hanging white and wavering across his table, 
one hand on the key and calling Treetor like 
mad, the other wiping the trickling perspira- 
tion from his 
face. 





ing. 

The big east- 
ern special, how- 
ever, had not 
been gone three 
minutes before 
the office force 
awoke to such 
activity as per- 
haps it had never 
known before, 
for Sanline sud- 
denly sprang to 
his feet with his 
hand in his hair 
and his face like 
ashes. A strange, 
pitiful note came 
from his lips. 
He staggered 











“Poor boy, 
what a frightful 
thing has fallen 
upon him,” I 
thought, as I 
went lunging 
down the stair, 
and the vision of 
Sanline hanging 
over the keys 
haunted me 
through every 
phase of the ter- 
rible scene that 
followed. 

With a few 
bounds I cleared 
the platform and 
track and tum- 
bled into the 
gangway of the 








back, looking 
with wild eyes at “Ou,” HE CRIED, 
the train-sheet. 

“Oh,” he cried, “oh, my God, I have 
crossed ’em !” 

“ What?” roared Wilkins, and with two 
strides he was at Charley’s table. ‘“ Where? 
What have you done ?” he demanded. 

“T’ve given the oil-wild orders to meet 
Drant at Fruitlane, and Drant’s order is to 
meet them at Treetor! They will meet two 
miles this side of Treetor! It’s Treetor’s 
hour at dinner! I can’t raise him! Oh, 
my God!” He clutched the edge of the 
table, trembling with terror and weakness. I 
looked at him in horror. 

Wilkins smote the circuit-breaker open and 


‘ 
I 


HAVE CROSSED eM !'” * 103.” I was 
still on my knees 
when Stevens pulled her throttle open. 

“ Throw that switch open! Let us out!” 
I heard him yelling to someone I could not 
see. 

With a succession of thunderous blows on 
the frogs the “103” tore out through the 
yards and started along the valley like a wild 
thing. The fireman began shovelling coal 
into the fire-box with might and main. The 
heat from the boiler-head, combined with 
the hot sultriness of the day, was something 
maddening. I clutched my fingers in the 
engineer's smutted clothes and clung to him, 
trying to tell him the situation of the im- 
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perilled trains as the roll of the engine 
banged me back and forth. 

“There’s no operator at Fruitlane, you 
know,” I shouted near his ear, “and the 
man at Treetor is at dinner. The oil-wild 
will come through Treetor without stopping, 
making for Fruitlane, and the special will 
pass Fruitlane without stopping, making to 
meet the oil-wild at Treetor. They will col- 
lide about two miles this side of Treetor, 
Charley said.” 

“ Did Ae give the cross ?” 

I nodded, a choking lump rising into my 
throat. 

Stevens kicked his feet against the foot- 
board and ground his teeth. He had the 
throttle-lever back in the last notch, and 
we were going like the wind. The roar of 
the giant machine was a kind of continuous 
thunder. 

“Drant will drive the ‘go’ like Satan,” 
he shouted. “ He is probably making over 
fifty miles an hour. We will have to make 
sixty miles an hour, and then we will prob- 
ably not catch him. I hate this—if they 
should happen to stop and we struck ’em in 
the rear! Say, get up in the window on the 
other side and yell to me if you see ’em. 
This is a crazy idea, sending us after ’em in 
this way. Burns,” to the fireman, “ pound 
the stuff under her! Keep her hot!” 

Sweat was dripping from the fireman’s 
chin. He rocked back and forth like a 
machine. Stevens held his watch in his 
right hand, his left on the throttle. Now 
and then he glanced at the timepiece, then 
strained his eyes ahead. In seven minutes 
we rushed through Fruitlane like a meteor. 
I saw a glimmer of small houses, a man 
falling back with uplifted hands against the 
side of the little depét, and then, as with a 
breath, we were in the open again. 

From Traynor to Fruitlane we had come 
in almost a straight line, but here we struck 
the flanking hills of the broad valley, and 
from ihence eastward the track flowed 
forward in long curves, following in some 
degree the flexures of a small river. Here 
the drawn, intent look on Stevens’s features 
deepened, and his hand on the throttle 
worked nervously, as if he would gladly close 
the valves, but he pluckily held her throat 
wide open and we flew onward. To one not 
strung to the keenest pitch of excitement our 
speed would have been terrifying ; but per- 
sonally I was not strongly impressed by this, 
for the transcendent danger of crashing into 
the passenger train, somewhere before us, 
the fact that in five or ten minutes the 
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splendid special and the oil-wild might rush 
together, eclipsed all else, save fleeting bits 
of thought that raced through my mind like 
sparks: How was Charley bearing this? 
Would the Treetor operator return to his 
office before the oil-wild passed his station ? 
How should we stop the special if we over- 
took it ? 

Then somehow I became aware that the 
hot, still atmosphere had turned a brown- 
green hue, and as we whirled round a long 
bend suddenly miles and miles of level valley 
lay open before us. To the north-east of it, 
indescribably majestic and awful, hung a 
leaning mountain of cloud, black-green at 
the base and smoky through all its foamy 
crags. It seemed pitching forward as if to 
fall upon and overwhelm the world. Half- 
way down the boiling mountain an immense 
island of brassy vapour was plunging into it 
like a moving continent. I saw the two 
twisting together like mighty serpents, and 
knew that death was abroad in the sky. 

Stevens did not seem to notice it. His 
eyes were fixed on the reaches of track 
before us. Swinging in toward the hills for a 
half-mile or more I lost sight of the colliding 
storm-clouds for a little space, but when, a 
half-minute later, we rushed round an out- 
ward-bending curve I saw, miles away to 
the north-east, a forest being torn into frag- 
ments. Above it whirled an indescribable 
cylinder of cloud, an appalling monster of 
destruction. Almost black at the base, it 
towered heavenward for thousands of feet 
and spread out against the sky, dark-green 
and veined with curling forks of lightning. 
As it spun round it seemed an infinite auger 
boring into the earth and tearing the very 
hills into ruin. It was moving toward the 
south-west with far greater speed than ever a 
locomotive ran. 

I was on my knees in the left-hand forward 
window of the cab, clutching the framework 
as the engine rolled and plunged. I glanced 
at Stevens. He was leaning forward watching 
the track ahead, the veins on his temples 
distended, the cords of his neck standing 
out. The fireman seemed never to look up. 
The handle of his shovel was wet, his face 
was streaming. 

“There they are!” Stevens suddenly 
shouted. “Pound it under her, Burns! 
Give it to her!” He surged forward over 
his knees, as if he would push the rushing 
engine faster. 

I looked ahead, for my eyes had been lifted 
to the spinning core of storm approaching 
from the north-east. With one glance I saw 
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“ HIS EVES WERE FIXED ON THE REACHES OF TRACK BEFORE Us.” 


that which made my scalp creep. We were 
within three miles of Treetor, and something 
more than a mile ahead of us the track swung 
outward into the valley, following the base of 
a long, projecting ridge. Near the beginning 
of this great curve we saw Drant’s special 
rushing obliquely toward the outer point of 
the sloping ridge; beyond the point of 
land, perhaps a half-mile, I saw for an instant 
the polished jacket of the oil-wild’s engine 
glitter against the lightning; then she was 
lost to sight on an inner curve. 

Stevens saw it at the same moment, and 
threw himself back and pressed his hand 


over his eyes, writhing like one who felt 


something of the pain of the hundreds of 


human beings who must surely be crushed 
to death in a few seconds. As for myself, I 
was dumb with horror for a little space. My 
tongue and lips seemed suddenly parched, 
and I swallowed painfully, trying to speak. 
With my eyes following the special as she 
thundered toward destruction I forgot the 
monster in the heavens. Suddenly I was 
conscious of pointing toward the north-east 
and shouting something. 

Stevens saw, and, jamming the throttle 
shut, fell forward on his knees and gazed 











outward and upward, all his features working 
oddly. 

The vast, whirling cone of cloud was 
coming directly across the valley toward the 
point of the ridge. Houses, barns, fences, 
trees, all things were being sucked from the 


“JN THE MIDST OF DUST AND WHIRLING 
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surface of the earth by its awful lips. The 
air about us was green, and somehow all 
objects seemed touched with a film of rust. 
It looked that both Drant and the oil-wild 
must sweep directly into it, or, missing it, 
crash together the moment the appalling 


ATOMS WE SAW DRANT'S SPECIAL.” 
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thing had passed. Could Drant see it? No; 
the body of the ridge rose between him and 
the reeling wrack of force. The men on the 
oil-wild must surely see it. Would they stop, 
or, trying to run by it, dash the more cer- 
tainly into Drant ? 

As the mad speed of the “ 103 ” siackened 
we gazed forward in fascinated terror at the 
converging forces near the point of the ridge. 
The panting fireman threw down his shovel, 
and, dashing the sweat from his eyes, looked 
and wondered. 

Our suspense was but a few moments. 
With the roar and power of a hundred rush- 
ing trains the cyclone struck the point of the 
ridge. ‘The waters of the little river burst 
up the hillside ; tons of earth lifted into the 
air and turned to dust; trees on the ridge 
leaped clear of the ground like flying straws, 
and in the midst of dust and whirling atoms 
we saw )rant’s special mount directly up the 
slope and stop on the hillside, the engine 
turning on its side. It was the most remark- 
able vision ever vouchsafed our eyes. 

Three minutes later we jumped down from 
the “ 103” near the wreck. Around the point 
of the ridge there was no railroad track and 
scarcely any embankment. ‘The telegraph 
wires had been swept away. By searching I 
found the broken end of wire number two, 
and, attaching my relay, grounded the wire 
in the mud at the river’s marge. 

A half-hour after the strange accident I 
called up Traynor and gave Train Master 
Wilkins the following :— 

“The Chicago special is up on a hillside, 
about two miles west of Treetor. Most of 
the coaches are on the rails ; the track runs 
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directly uphill. Engine ‘go’ ran off the 
ends of the rails, lies on her side. No one 
hurt. The oil-wild stands on the other side 
of the ridge; ran on to the twisted track 
and stopped ; cannot back the train without 
assistance. None of the crew injured. No 
track around the hill; a cyclone crossed 
between the two trains, lifting the track up 
the hill on each side and breaking it in the 
centre. The ties and fish-plates held the 
rails together at each side, and Drant’s train 
ran up the slope. We have flagmen out east 
and west.” 

Wilkins said some odd and sulphurous 
things on the wire; then added, “ Have 
ordered wrecking train forward. Connect 
a wire through if you can.” 

“ How is Charley ?” I asked, fearfully. 

“ Had him taken home ; he’s in bad shape. 
Tell General Manager that I gave the cross 
order—Ae will understand.” 

It was like old Wilk, hard and serious on 
the surface, but tender as a mother at heart. 
He wanted to protect poor Sanline’s good 
fame. 

Two weeks afterward, when the queer 
wreck had been straightened out and the 
track rebuilt, Wilkins took a vacation and 
went with Charley to California. The “ old 
man” bought a fruit ranch near San José 
and gave Sanline an interest in it. They 
never came back, save to visit us. Charley’s 
outdoor life in California’s sunny orchards 
brought him health again, and the old Train 
Master found the balm and leisure of his new 
life more congenial than “running trains 
over the hills of Illinois,” as he once, in 
jocular fashion, wrote to me. 








The Emperor's Gift. 


A LEGEND OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By FrRanNK HOLMFIELD. 


(THE following is a very free translation of a Latin MS. in the possession of a private collector of curios. 

It is possible that most of the mathematical ‘* surprises,” such as the well-known horse’s shoe-nail multipli- 

cation story, were founded on this legend. For the purpose of providing clear illustrations, the various 

quantities of coins mentioned below have, by a method well known to mathematicians, been rolled into one 
large one, the various sizes stated being accurate. ) 








HEN Terentius, a Roman 
} General who had _ distin- 
(i guished himself greatly during 
¥| a campaign against the Hel- 
4 vetii, returned in triumph to 

< the capital, he sought an 
audience with the Emperor, who greeted 
him cordially and thanked him for the 
valuable services which 
the warrior had ren- 
dered the Empire, at 
the same time express- 
ing his intention to re- 
ward the General by 
appointing. him to a 
high position in the 
Senate. 

To which proposal the 
warrior made reply :— 

“My lord! the many 
battles I have fought I 
won to bring my Em- 
peror new power; and 
had I more than mortal 
life to yield, it would in 
your service have been 
sacrificed. But I am 
tired of making war; 
my blood runs not so 
fiercely through my 
veins to-day. I would 
seek rest on my fore- 
fathers’ soil, and betake 
me home to more 
domestic joys.” 

Then the Emperor 
said :— 

“What would you, 
Terentius ?” 

“T crave indulgence, 
my lord! In many 
years of battle, with 
blood upon my sword 
from day to day, I had 
no time to gain a wealthy 
purse. My lord, I am 


poor.” 
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“Say on, Terentius; why pause in your 
good words ?” 

“Why, then, my lord, I will speak out. 
Hear me! If you would now bestow reward 
upon your humble soldier, let that reward 
suffice me to live in peace henceforth on my 
domestic hearth. I seek no lofty place in 
the all-powerful Senate ; I would fain retire 
from public life. But I 
must eat to live. Give 
me, therefore, the 
wherewithal to buy my 
bread! A _ reward, if 
you will.” 

Now, history records 
that the Emperor was 
not open-handed in his 
dealings with his sub- 
jects. The possession 
of treasure yielded him 
the most exquisite de- 
light. Few were his acts 
of generosity, small his 
contributions to the 
public good. He loved 
wealth ; he was, there- 
fore, a niggard. 

“What sum, Teren- 
tius, do you consider 
needful ?” 

“One million denarii, 
my lord !” 

The Emperor re- 
flected. His General 
stood, with bent visage, 
awaiting his words. His 
master spoke :— 

“Worthy Terentius ! 
you are a great soldier. 
Your mighty deeds have 
been recorded well, as 
they deserve. Your 
services to the Empire 
have been splendid. I 
will reward you. You 
shall have money. But 
come at noon to-morrow. 





And then the Em- = 
peror cried :— 


TERENTIUS BRINGING BACK THE FIRS? COIN— 
WEIGHT 147 GRAINS. 


You shall have my de- 
cision then !” 
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THE SEVENTH COIN—WEIGHT 1°225LB. 


The General bowed, and saluting, with- 
drew. 

To-morrow came. 
the Royal presence. 

“ Greeting, good Terentius.” 

Terentius made obeisance. 

“T am come, my lord, to know your will.” 

The Emperor said :— 

“A noble soldier shall not say of his 
Emperor that but scant recognition of many 
great services is made. Here is° my propo- 
sition. In yonder Treasury there are 5,000,000 
second brasses*, good coin of this our realm. 
Now heed my words. The plan is simple. 
Enter the Treasury, take a second brass in 
your hand, and return. Place the coin at my 
feet. Return to the Treasury, take a coin 
worth two second brasses and place it with 
the other ; on the third journey bring forth 


The General sought 





* A second brass was a Roman coin of the period, of a value 
of about three farthings of English money. 
Vol. xxi.—88 


a coin worth four second brasses ; on the 
fourth, a coin worth eight; on the fifth 
time, one worth sixteen; and so on, doubling 
the value of the coin each time. You shall 
visit the Treasury once daily, and I will give 
orders to the Master of the Treasury to have 
acoin of the required size made ready for 
you every day. I give you full liberty to 
continue carrying out the money as long as 
you are able to do so—on the understanding 
that you fail not to bring hence double the 
weight carried on the previous journey. 
You must not accept assistance from any- 
one in carrying each coin from the coffers ; 
you must rely entirely on your own efforts. 
As soon as you find it impossible to carry 
any more you must stop, our compact ceases 
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from that moment, and the coins you have 
succeeded in carrying forth are your property 
for ever—that, Terentius, is your reward.” 
The General, who had listened intently to 
the Emperor’s words, drank every syllable in, 
as a thirsty man does some grateful beverage. 
To his mind there seemed no difficulty in 
clearing out every coin in the place. To 

















THE ELEVENTH COIN—WEIGHT 19°6LB. 


most people, a similar impression would be 
given by a similar proposition. 

When he had spent a little time in serious 
reflection he smiled, and made reply :— 


“IT am satisfied. You are generous 
indeed.” 
For he was not a mathematician. The 


Emperor was. 
The journeys began. 
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THE THIRTEENTH COIN—WEIGHT 78°4LB. 


The Treasury was situated some fifty yards 
from the Emperor’s audience chamber. It 
required little effort for the General to make 
the earlier journeys. te duly presented 
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THE FIFTEENTH COIN—WEIGHT 313 °6LB. 
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in diameter and weighing 19°6lb. Now 
the Emperor, up to that time, had kept 
a pleasant countenance, but now it lit 
up with great satisfaction, for his poor 
General had completed the eleventh journey, 
and as yet possessed but a trifle over one 
thousand second brasses. 

The General, on the other hand, looked 
sadly perturbed, and exhibited a great deal 
of anxiety in his countenance, for it was 
beginning to be borne home upon his mind 
that the bargain was not a favourable one 
on his side. His thirteenth journey secured 
him 4,096 second brasses — which, in the 
form of one coin, measured 18in. in diameter, 
and the weight turned the scale at 78lb., to 
carry which he found it necessary to employ 
both hands. 

The constant journeying, together with the 
weight of his burden, was now beginning to 
tell on the General. Seventy-eight pounds is 
a substantial weight to carry a distance of 
fifty yards. 

““Good Terentius, I beg you not to over- 











THE SIXTEENTH COIN—WEIGHT 627°2LB 


himself before the Emperor after 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh journey, with 
coins worth one, two, four, eight, 
sixteen, thirty-two, and sixty-four 
second brasses (one of which 
weighed 147 grains and measured 
14in. in diameter). By the time 
the seventh journey was completed 
the collective coin had grown to 
4%in. in diameter and the weight 
had risen to r‘2lb. 

And there was not the smallest 
sign of fatigue visible in the features 
of the General, who appeared to be 
mightily pleased with the whole 
affair. On the ninth journey there 
was a coin worth 256 second brasses 
to be carried from the Treasury. 
The aggregate measurement had 
grown to 7°8in., whilst the weight 
by this time was 4’glb. 

On the eleventh journey the 
General carried out a coin 11‘2in. 




















THE SEVENTEENTH COIN™WEIGHT 1,254°4LB, 
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exert yourself!” exclaimed the Emperor, 
anxiously. 

“TI will not, my lord,” was the lugubrious 
response, as the General wiped his brow 
and started again for the Treasury coffers. 

The fifteenth load was certainly formidable. 
The General could only make slow progress 
to the Emperor’s presence, for he carried a 
coin worth no than 16,384 second 
brasses, weighing 313°6lb.! The diameter 
of the coin was now 28'4in. 

When the General had appeared for the 
sixteenth time the gallant warrior was stagger- 
ing under his load, placed on his back, of 


less 
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32,768 coins, which, as a single coin, would 
measure 36in. in diameter and weigh 627-2lb. 
And the carrier seemed all but exhausted. 

The Emperor laughed. 

A noise of thunder rolled through the 
chamber when the General entered next. He 
had found himself unable to carry his load. 
The aggregate coin which now represented 
65,536 second brasses, measured 45°3in. in 
diameter and weighed 1,254°4lb., was rolled 
into the presence of the Emperor. 

The eighteenth journey, however, proved 
to he the last, and this time the brave 
General was compelled to use his lance as a 
lever to move the immense coin, 57in. in 
diameter and 2,508°8lb. in weight. It repre- 
sented a total of 131,072 second brasses— 
quite a respectable fortune. 

The General was now fairly “done up.” 
He had only strength to lever the giant coin 
to the feet of his Emperor, when the huge 
mass fell with a crash to the floor. 

“T am finished. I stop!” gasped the 
General. 

The Emperor sat on his chair of State, 
almost choking with the effort to suppress 
his laughter at the success of his strategy. 
He commanded his treasurer to count the 
value of total number of coins which the 
weary, perspiring General had brought forth 
from the coffers. 

This the treasurer readily did, and, having 
accomplished the feat, said : 

“The ever-victorious General Terentius 
has received, as his reward, two hundred and 
sixty-two thousand one hundred and forty- 
three second brasses !” 

The Emperors cupidity had given the 
General less than a twentieth portion of the 
sum he had asked ! 














THE BREAKDOWN.—THE E'GHTEENTH, AND LAST, COIN—WEIGHT 2,508 °8LB. 




















From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
LXVII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


IT is a curious trait in the com- 


PREMIER 25: 
prem plex character of Lord Salisbury, 
2 iv i 

semane, SF that must give acute pain to 


his fifth son, that a bishop is 
never safe in his company. Like Lord Hugh 
Cecil in the House of Commons, the Premier 
is a devout man, a strict church-goer, one 
brought up to reverence the cloth. But he 
never can resist the temptation to have a shy 
at a bishop or to trip up a Primate. The 
passion becomes irresistible when occasion 
arises in connection with the Liquor Ques- 
tion. 

In the last Session of the final Parliament 





not suffer defeat. The Primate was visibly 
touched. 

“Although I proposed the amendment,” 
he said, turning beseechingly towards the 
surly Premier, “I have not at all lost my 
confidence in the Government.” 

“The most reverend prelate may say what 
he likes,” angrily retorted the Premier ; “ what 
I care for is what he does.” 

Early this Session there was 
another difficulty with the 
bishops, arising out of this 
same vexed question of the 
Liquor Laws. The Bishop of Winchester 


THE 
BONA-FIDE 
TRAVELLER. 


“og 





“a SHY AT A BISHOP.” 


of the century there was a scene in the 
House of Lords, the pain of which will 
never fade from the memory of those who 
witnessed it. A question of amending the 
Licensing Laws in the direction of discourag- 
ing the sale of drink was before the House. 
The bishops, stirred by desire to improve the 
social condition of the people, flocked to 
their quarters below the Gangway, as in 
wintry weather at sea the gulls gleam about 
the river bridges. Lord Salisbury had spoken 
against a motion which stood in the name of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. As a rule, 
his word in the House of Lords is law. On 
this occasion there were signs of dangerous 
revolt. The Whips, counting heads, were 
by no means certain the Government would 


moved the second reading of a Bill putting 
six miles between the thirsty dond-fide traveller 
and his loving cup. At present the law 
decrees that he may not drink unless he has 
travelled three miles from his home. Lord 
Salisbury would have nothing to do with the 
Bill. With pleased recollections of his 
prowess on the bicycle when speeding round 
the quiet glades of Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, he laughed to scorn the idea that 
an extra three miles would be a deterrent to 
the thirsty bicyclist. 

“If you have a bicycle,” he said, looking 
at the Lord Chancellor, who has hitherto 
withstood the fascination of that method of 
locomotion, “six miles will, especially if you 
are thirsty, count as little as three.” 
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“HE WAS SNAPPISH TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF VORK. 


He was snappish to the Archbishop of 
York, who supported the Bill. He was 
withering in his wrath against the Bishop of 
Winchester, who had brought it in. 

“The object you are seeking to attain,” he 
said, turning upon the Bishop, “ is trivial in 
the extreme. You are proposing to intro- 
duce the maximum of disturbance with a 
minimum of result.” 

There was a pretty full House, nearly 
a hundred being present. On ordinary 
questions such a muster means on a division 
a Ministerial majority of five, perhaps six, to 
one. Again, as last year, the Whips brought 
ominous prognostications of defeat. This 
was so nearly realized that the Government 
escaped with a majority of six. If this 
kind of thing is frequently repeated Lord 
Salisbury may have to reconsider his position 
on the question of Disestablishment. 

On this occasion, as on all others 


LORDS +s 
when he joins the debate, the 
AND d ae ea . : 
.. Premier justified his reputation 
COMMONS. 


as personally the most interesting 
individual in political life. In the main the 
House of Lords is a deadly dull place. The 
dumping-ground of the political world, it 
contains a considerable stratum of men who 
have either proved failures in the more active 
arena of the Commons or, after a more or 
less useful career, have reached a period of 
life when labour is but sorrow. They must 
be provided for, and as there is no room for 
them in a new or reconstructed Ministry, 
nor any suitable Colonial Governorship avail- 
able, they have a coronet clapped on their 
heads and are sent to the House of Lords. 
Beyond this constant stream from back- 
waters outside the House of Lords has to 
contend with the fundamental principle of 
heredity, which does not of necessity imply 
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special ability. Of course, there are excep- 
tions alike in cases of hereditary succession 
and the introduction of new blood. When, 
half-a-dozen times in the life of a Parliament, 
a question of Imperial importance comes on 
in the Lords the debate, strictly pruned of 
excrescences, rises to a level higher than that 
habitually attained in the Commons. But 
on ordinary nights, in pursuance of average 
business, it is impossible to conceive a duller 
assembly than that sparsely gathered in what, 
from the point of view of acoustics, is pro- 
bably the most faulty chamber in the world. 
Over this conglomeration of the 
A SUPREME commonplace Lord Salisbury’s 
MAN. personality coruscates. When he 
rises all ears are strained to catch 
his slightest word. A prominent charm in 
his speeches (the delight of which is not fully 
shared by his colleagues) is that nobody, 
certainly not excepting the Premier, knows 
what he will have said before he resumes his 
seat. If the vision of the housemaid crosses 
his mind he must needs follow it up, even 
though she lead him to throw out a Bill 
introduced in the other House by a faithful 
follower, and carried with the assistance of 
his own Lord Advocate. In the case referred 
to as happening early in the Session, having 
risen with no other intention than to flout 
the Bishop of Winchester and sneer at the 
Archbishop of York, before he sat down he 
had committed himself to the principle of 
local option. 
This and other blazing indiscretions are 
due simply to Lord Salisbury’s contempt for 
his fellow-man. Honestly and unaffectedly 





CORUSCATING AND BLAZING. 
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he does not know why at least one-half of 
them exist. Sometimes his withering regard 
is fastened upon an individual, as was the 
case with Mr. Disraeli when, fifty years ago, 
he sat with him in the House of Commons, 
little dreaming that before the century had 
entered on its last quarter he would journey 
home with him arm-in-arm from Berlin. 
More often it is a class of men that excites 
his ire. It indicates the breadth of his mind 
that upon occasion he views with equal ire 
extreme Radicals and the Bench of Bishops. 


siemens Amongst much __ interesting 
sauuee matter in the “Life and Cor- 
ke respondence of Mr. Childers,” 
YEARS. : 

recently published by Mr. 


Murray, there is startling proof of fatal 
neglect of lessons learned in the Transvaal 
twenty years ago. In a letter dated 16th 
February, 1881, Sir George Colley, making 
the best of the repulse at Laing’s Nek, 
writes : “ The want of good mounted troops 
told very heavily against us, and our soldiers 
are not as trained skirmishers and shots as 
the majority of these Boers, who from their 
childhood have lived in the country to a 
great extent by their guns, and are used to 
stalking and shooting deer. Our artillery 
does not at all compensate for our want of 
mounted troops. The Boers keep cover too 
well, and when exposed move too rapidly and 
in too loose order to give artillery much 
chance.” 

It will be seen that this passage might 
have been written by Sir George White to 
Lord Lansdowne before he shut himself up 
in Ladysmith. . Possibly a future biographer 
will be able to find an analogous passage in 
that correspondence. 

Another fact illustrative of the French 
saying, the more things change the more they 
resemble each other, appears in this same 
letter. “The anxiety of the Boers to con- 
ceal their own losses is,” Sir George wrote, 
“almost comical.” We have not forgotten 
the Boer bulletins in the early stages of the 
latest war, wherein, after desperate fights at 
Magersfontein, Spion Kop, and the like, the 
British were slain by hundreds, whilst at the 
most three or five Boers bit the dust. 

. Ministers who in forgetfulness of 
THE ~ , 

omainne Colley’s clamour for mounted 

pean eben. troops warned off the Colonies 

with haughty “No mounted 
men, please,” can scarcely be expected to 
have taken note of another lesson coming 
down from Majuba days. According to 
their spoken testimony nothing amazed Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain more than 
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the circumstance of the Orange Free State 
throwing in its lot with the Transvaal. Sir 
George Colley knew better. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” he wrote, “there is no doubt 
the Boers are receiving large assistance from 
the Free State despite the efforts of President 
Brand and his Government. It is remark- 
able how they always cling to the Free State 
border as a secure retreat in case of reverse.” 

Thus history repeats itself, and thus are its 
lessons forgotten. 

In the memoirs published at 


QUEEN the time of the Queen’s death 
VICTORIA. general testimony was borne 
by many authorities to Her 


Majesty’s personal share in the daily task 
of administering the affairs of the Empire. 
The most striking testimony was borne 
by Mr. Balfour in his speech in the House 
of Commons when moving the Vote of 
Condolence. He told a hushed House 
how, going down to Osborne on the eve of 
the Queen’s death, he was struck by the vast 
mass of untouched documents awaiting the 
coming of Her Majesty. Short as was 
the interval between her signing the last 
document and her lying down for her long 
rest, it was, he said, sufficient to clog the 
wheels of State administration. 

In his official correspondence Mr. Childers 
preserves many striking proofs of this habit. 
Queen Victoria was alert on every question 
of the day, from the dispatch of an army on 
foreign service to the clothing of the men 
who composed it, from the selection of a 
Commander-in-Chief to the distinguishing 
mark of an Army nurse. On these and all 
other matters the Queen not only had strong 
views, but expected them to prevail. 

Writing from Windsor Castle on 1oth July, 
i882, Her Majesty said: “ As the last tele- 
grams from Egypt lead the Queen to fear 
that hostilities may break out at any moment, 
she wishes to learn from Mr. Childers what 
force it is intended to send to the East in 
such an event, and whom he contemplates 
recommending for the chief command. . . . 
It must, of course, be conferred on one of 
the tried officers, assisted by others who have 
recently been in active service. The Queen 
wishes to know whom Mr. Childers has 
thought of, so that she may have time for 
consideration before being asked for her final 
decision. Is the transport in an effective 
state, and have we sufficient horses for 
performing the duties that will be expected 
of this branch if an expedition starts? The 
Queen wishes to be fully informed of each 
step as matters proceed, and to learn con- 
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fidentially the object and nature of any 
movement towards the East.” 

If Her Majesty had been de facto head of 
the Army, as she was de jure, she could not 
have been more pertinent or peremptory in 
her inquiries. The tone of the letter recalls 
her correspondence with Lord John Russell, 
which resulted in the dismissal from the 
Foreign Office of Lord Palmerston, who had 
in certain despatches presumed to act as if 
the young Queen 


were a mere oY 

figure-head. It RK 2 
was understood ()4¢ 
at the time that Qe 


the historic letter 
which squelched 
Pam was dictated 
by the Prince 
Consort. If he 
was her tutor in 
the matter the 
letters from the 
Queen written 
nearly thirty years 
later show he had 
an apt pupil. 
Twelve days 
later Her Majesty 
writes from 
Osborne: “ The 
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When the war in Egypt in 1882 was over 
and Arabi chassé, Her Majesty wrote a 
weighty letter from her holiday home in 
Scotland. “The Queen is_ especially 
anxious that no troops should move in 
a hurry, as she feels convinced no reliance 
can be placed yet on the Egyptians, who 
would, if they had a chance of success, 
again rise. . . The whole state of Egypt and 
its future are full of grave difficulties, and we 
must take great 
care that short 
of annexation 
our position is 
firmly established 
there, and that 
we shall not have 
to spend pre- 
cious blood and 
expend much 
money for  no- 
thing.” 

If Her Majesty 
were still alive 
this letter, with 
omission of re- 
servation about 
annexation, 
might, and pro- 


bably would, 
have been ad- 
dressed to Mr. 





Queen concludes 
the Guards will 
go to Malta in the 
first instance? 
She trusts trans- 
“ports, supplies, and a large Hospital Corps 
with all that is required for the nursing 
and comfort of sick and wounded will be 
thought of and provided for. Much as 
the Queen rejoices to see the rapidity with 
which the expedition is to be sent she would 
strongly warn (sic) sending them out before 
all that is required is ready.” 

In 1880 Sir Garnet Wolseley, 


NOTHING _. : “ - 
tur aearene.n Primed with lessons dealing with 
NEW UNDER ee . 
bie the war in South Africa, was ap- 
THE SUN. 


pointed Quartermaster-General. 
With his assistance Mr. Childers preceded 
Mr. St. John Brodrick on the path of Army 
Reform, coincidence between the two epochs 
being further carried by the fact that the 
present Secretary of State for War’s chief 
helpmate is fresh home from South Africa, 
the gleaner of costly experience. Queen 
Victoria entered with great zest into the 
War Office proposals, studying each one 
in detail, writing lengthy letters, acutely criti- 
cising and offering practical suggestions. 





THE DISMISSAL OF PAM. 


St. John Brodrick 
with reference to 


affairs in South 
Africa. 
. It was Queen Victoria who 
THE ae 
outs thought of establishing a decora- 
~~ tion for nurses employed on 
RANGE OF active Army service. She re- 
VISION. y a 


membered how, after the Crimean 
War, Miss Nightingale and a few of the 
nurses associated with her received a badge, 
but that was for a special occasion and was 
very expensive. “The badge or cross,” 
wrote her practical Majesty, “ need not be of 
an expensive nature, and might be worn with 
a ribbon on the shoulder.” 

One more quotation will show how quick 
was the Queen’s glance, how wide her 
sympathies. Early in 1884 it became known 
that the Duke of Marlborough wished to sell 
his pictures. At this time Mr. Childers, 
moving from the War Office, had become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
promptly reached him the following note 
from Osborne :— 

“The Queen understands that the Duke 
of Marlborough is going to sell his pictures 
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and hopes that some of the most important 
may be bought by the nation.” 

The hapless Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

faced by a falling revenue, the charges of two 
wars, and the certainty of a deficit, did not 
enthusiastically respond. But the Queen, as 
usual, had her way. 
On the eve of the Easter recess 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, standing at 
the table, lifted his hands in 
eloquent gesture of despair at 
the prospect before him. There 
remained only four days for discussion of 
the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, staved off from day 
to day by what he. delicately 
described as the “intelli- 
gent interest” taken in the 
Votes by the Irish mem- 
bers. A simple calculation 
pointed to the conclusion 
that in further development 
of that “ intelligent interest ” 
fifty-seven divisions might 
be taken before Supply was 
voted and the Appropriation 
Bill brought in in anticipa- 
tion of the close of the 
financial year. As a division 
takes on the average a 
quarter of an hour for its 
completion, it followed that 
fourteen hours and a quarter, perilously 
approaching the limit of two ordinary sittings, 
would be occupied simply in walking round 
the lobbies. 


“ INTELLI- 
GENT 
INTEREST ” 
IN SUPPLY. 


On the face of it this appears to 


LEGISLA- e OL 
TION BY reduce legislation to absurdity. 
sneniineinh Its effects spread over a Session 
; aa is naturally more startling than 


the limited view taken in this 
particular instance by the Leader of the 
House. The last Session of the old Parlia- 
ment was exceptionally dull. The Irish 
members, not yet reorganized on the 
financial basis introduced in the palmy days of 
Mr. Parnell, were not in spirits sufficiently high 
to take an occasional spurt in divisions. The 
total for the Session footed up to 2g0, a 
number that will be far exceeded before the 
close of the present Session. 

That means that of the last Session of the 
last Parliament of the nineteenth century 
our legislators spent seventy-two hours, just 
eight Parliamentary days, in walking round 
and round the Division Lobbies. Regarded 
as exercise varying sedentary occupation, the 
performance has its recommendation. It is 


not calculated to increase the respect of 
Vol. xxi ~-89 
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plain business men for the High Court of 
Parliament. 
The introduction of the closure, 
THE an essential condition to doing 
CLOSURE. any work at all in the House of 
Commons, is itself responsible 
for increasing the number of divisions. 
Occasionally a Government proposal, though 
obnoxious to a section of the House, may 
get through without a division. The closure 
is always divided upon. There are some 
members who boast that they have religiously 
fulfilled a vow, registered when the closure 
was carried, that they would 
always divide upon it, how- 
ever desirable might be the 
object it had in view. Thus 
it comes to pass that, where- 
as in dealing with an amend- 
ment in Committee of Sup- 
ply one division formerly 
sufficed, two must now be 
taken. 

It comes about in this 
way. After much talk the 
Minister moves “that the 
question be now put.” It 
rests with the Speaker to 
decide whether he _ shall 
submit the closure. If he 
agrees there can be no 
discussion, the House 
straightway dividing. When members come 
back from the Division Lobby, the closure 
being carried, the question under debate 
at the time it was moved is submitted 
and a second division takes place. I have 
said that two are inevitable. If the question 
before the House be an amendment 
the divisions may run to three. After the 
closure has been carried and the amendment 
negatived, the Speaker puts the main ques- 
tion—that is to say, a particular vote in the 
Estimates. Whereupon, appetite growing by 
what it feeds upon, members trudge out for 
a third lap in the Division Lobbies. 


I think I mentioned some 


we eet “ih f 
DINNER Yeats ago how the exercise o 
WALK a Passing through the lobbies was 
ones » systematized by an esteemed 


member. Mr. Isaac Holden, who 
by taking thought lived long past fourscore, 
had among his many rules of life one com- 
pelling him to walk a mile immediately before 
retiring to bed. If he left the House, say 
at midnight, after a quiet sitting he took his 
measured mile by circuitous route to his 
hotel near St. James’s Park. If the House 
of Commons chanced on any night to be 












attacked with a fit of divisions, Mr. Holden, 
being economical of time as he was of all 
other good things, took his mile, or a portion 
of it, walking round the lobbies. He stepped 
their full length, found out how many turns 
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day enjoyed a monopoly. They charged 
what they pleased, and the rate was so stiff 
that the wealthiest provincial papers were 
satisfied with a daily column or two. Whether 
the world was any the worse off by com- 





rey 


LOBBY-SPRINTING—WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 


went to a mile, and ordered his way home 
accordingly. 
Readers of the country papers, 


PARLIA- : 
iene who through the Parliamentary 
ausonrs. Session open their favourite 


broad- sheet to find a whole page 
of speeches delivered in the House on the 
previous night, cannot realize the situation 
in this respect as it existed when the Post 
Office took over the telegraphs. Thirty years 
ago news, general and Parliamentary, was 
purveyed by the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany. That corporation was the Press 
Association, the Central News, and all 
the rest of them combined. To-lay these 
agencies have large staffs working on a 
perfected system, insuring accuracy, fulness, 
and speed of reporting. 

Thirty years ago what was pompously, if 
not sarcastically, known as The Intelligence 
Department of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany was composed of four personages. At 
the head of them was the redoubtable Charles 
Vincent Boys, who, when the transfer took 
place, drove with the Post Office a hard 
bargain from which the Telegraph Department 
suffers at this day. Incidentally C. V. B. 
secured for himself a pension on which 
he snugly lived, dying a year ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of his beloved Fleet Street, full of 
years and honour and good dinners. 

The Electric Telegraph Company in his 


parison with the present redundancy of Par- 
liamentary report is an interesting question. 
To-day, whilst the tendency among the 
majority of the London papers is to sum- 
marize the reports, the country papers let 
themselves go over a full page report of 
important debates. Several habitually exceed 
the length of Parliamentary report supplied 
by the London morning papers, excepting 
the Zimes, which in this matter has a special 
tradition to keep up. 

Whatever may be the effect on the in- 
telligence of the public wrought by the 
cheapening of telegraph rates, there is no 
doubt it has served appreciably to lengthen 
Parliamentary proceedings. Most of the 
wealthy provincial daily papers have their 
special wire, over which are transmitted full 
reports of speeches delivered by local mem- 
bers. Formerly these gentlemen, being dis- 
missed with curt paragraphs of the reports in 
the London papers, and having no special 
provision made for them by the local journals, 
did not find it worth while to insist on con- 
tributing weighty speeches to current debates. 
It is different now, and the altered circum- 
stances are responsible for much loquacity in 
the dinner-hour at Westminster. 

The good old times, with C. V. Boys 
working the Intelligence Department, aided 
by three assistants, one a stripling of seventy- 
three, had its compensations. 
































As I’ve heard tell, and perhaps you know, 
Hens had teeth a long time ago. 

ND in those days, when Ewen, 
Kerepol, the miller of Keran- 
tA born, went one morning to 
Sy open his flood-gate and let the 
@4 water in to turn his mill-wheel, 
he saw, in the pool, a big eel, 
which, to his amazement, spoke to him just 
as he was going to strike it with the heavy 
iron lever he carried in his hand. 

“ Ewen,” it said, ‘do not hurt me.” 

** What,” cried Ewen, “ you are but an eel, 
and yet you can talk! What does this 
mean?” 

“Tt means,” was the answer, “ that I look 
like one thing and am another.” 

“ And what are you, then, I should like to 
know ?” 


“T am a Princess —the Sun Princess. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
A Breton Farm Labourer’s story told at Plouaret, 
20th December, 1891, to Fr. M. Luzel. 


TRANSLATED BY MARGARET MAITLAND. 


But for the last three hundred years a cruel 
magician has held me captive under the 
form you see.” 

“ A hard case that,” said Ewen, who had 
a kind heart. “Can no one do anything to 
help you ?” 

“Yes, Ewen. There is a way to help me 
—and the man who does it shall receive rich 
rewards.” 

* Just tell me then,” cried Ewen ; “just tell 
me what to do.” 

“ Ah,” said the eel, “it’s no use telling. 
Many have tried, all have failed : Princes and 
brave knights as well as the rest.” 

“ Never mind that,” said Ewen, “tell me, 
all the same. I should like to have a try at 
it, too, and, who knows ? by the help of God 
I may succeed where others have failed.” 

“Well, then,” said the eel, “this is what 
you have to do. You must spend three 
whole nights in the deserted old castle on 
top of the hill, above the mill-pond ; and if, 
at the end of the three nights, there’s any- 
thing of you left alive, you will have set me 
free from the power of the spell, and I shall 
again be what I was before, a lovely Princess.” 

“ All right, then,” said Ewen. “ Whether 
it turn out well or ill, I'll try it for all I am 
worth, and I hope I may succeed.” 

The castle was very old, and it was a very 
long time since anyone had lived in it; but 
people said that every night demons and 
wizards met there and kicked up an unearthly 
row, and so everyone took good care never to 
go anywhere near the place after sunset. ‘To 
go there, therefore, at night and alone showed 
that Ewen was a brave fellow. But the 
fact was that, in the long winter evenings, 
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round the fire, he had often heard stories 
about things of this kind that had turned out 
very well when taken in hand by some sturdy 
fellow of his own humble class; so he made 
up his mind to try his luck in the matter. 

Night came, and off he went, therefore, to 
the castle, telling no one where he was going, 
and taking with him only a jug of cider and 
some tobacco, not any arms or weapons. 
He lighted a fire on the hearth of the big 
old kitchen, sat himself down in an ancient 
carved wood chair, lighted his pipe, and sat 
and smoked. Nota sound did he hear; a 
dead silence reigned. 

“* Queer, this,” he said to himself ; “ perhaps 
there is to be no Sabbath to-night, because 
the witches don’t care for my company ; and 
so much the better for me if I get off as 
cheap as this.” 

About midnight, perhaps a little before, 
perhaps a little after, finding everything so 
quiet, and seeing a bed at the far end of the 
kitchen, he thought he would go and lie 
down on it; but hardly had he done this 
than he saw three giants come in, and down 
they all sat at the table and began playing 
cards. They were very rough and noisy over 
their game, and kept on abusing one another 
for cheating, which was nothing to Ewen. 
But that was not all; for, at last, one of them 
jumped up and roared out :— 

“I smell the smell of a Christian. Don’t 
you fellows smell him, too? There’s a 
Christian hidden somewhere or other here.” 

And with that he marched straight up to 
the bed and found Ewen. 

“TI told you so,” he cried. “It’s Ewen 
Kerepol, the miller of Keranborn; and he’s 
come here, of course, to find out our secrets 
and hunt us out of the castle. Come, 
comrades, come and help me teach him to 
come here again to spy on us, if he dare.” 

Then, dragging him out of bed, the giants 
threw him down on the paved floor, tore all 
the bedding and mattresses off the bed, made 
a pile of this on top of poor Ewen, 
jumped on the top of the pile, and set to 
work to dance there, singing and roaring with 
laughter at the joke all the time. 

But not one word did Ewen utter, because 
the eel had warned him to hold his tongue, 
no matter what he heard or what was done 
to him. 

At last a cock crowed, and, as that showed 
that dawn had come, the giants went away 
quite satisfied that they had smothered the 
miller. 

Directly they disappeared the Sun Princess 
came, and so lovely was she and so radiant 
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her beauty that, like the Sun himself, she 
shed a glory of light about her. 

Stooping down she gently drew Ewen out 
from beneath the pile of bedding, and you 
may be sure she found him in a pitiful state. 
But there still was a little spark of life in 
him, and when she poured into his mouth a 
drop or two of the wonderful elixir of life, 
which she had with her in a small bottle, he 
felt better at once than he ever had in all his 
life before. 

“You have got off easily this time,” said 
the Princess, “ but things will be harder for 
you to-morrow.” 

“Never mind,” he answered, “I have 
made up my mind I won’t give in.” 

“ Courage, then, friend,” she answered, 
“and remember to hold your tongue, happen 
what may.” 

She disappeared when she had said this ; 
and Ewen left the castle and went back to 
his mill, his head full of all he had seen and 
heard, thovgh not a word about it did he 
speak to anyone. 

At nightfall back he went to the old 
castle, and laid himself down on the bed 
just as he had the night before, and set 
himself to wait. 

Presently down the chimney came the 
three giants, and down they sat at the table 
and began their noisy, quarrelsome game of 
cards. As to Ewen, whom they no doubt 
supposed they had smothered under the 
bedding the night before, they did not seem 
to be giving him a thought. But presently 
a horrible goblin came down the chimney 
too, with a fine row and clatter, and called 
out, angrily :— 

“What! you play cards at your ease, and 
let the miller pry into all your secrets that 
he may come and drive you out of the 
castle and set the Princess free ?” 

“Don’t worry yourself about that,” they 
answered. “ We have nothing to fear from 
the miller. Before we left last night we 
smothered him under the mattresses off the 
bed where he was hidden.” 

“That’s what you think, is it? 
me, then, who’s in the bed now?” 

“In the bed? In the bed?” they cried. 
“Ts there anyone there?” 


Just tell 


And with that they ran to it and 
screamed :-— 
“Tt’s the miller, the miller again. How 


did he do it? But if he has escaped us 
once, we'll do for him this time.” 

Then they pulled him out of the bed and 
played ball, with him for the ball. They 
knocked him backwards and forwards, 
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courage, and 
trust me, and 
everything 


will end 
well.” 
“Weill,” 


said Ewen, 
“to speak 
truly, I don’t 
find enchant- 
ed Princesses 
exactly easy 
to deliver. 
But never 
mind, I am 
not going to 
give in, and, 
no matter 
| what happens, I will see the 


Jr'~ thing through to the end.” 
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between one another, from one end of the 
room to the other, and every now and then 
they kicked him up to the ceiling and let 
him fall with a bang down again to the 
flagged pavement. 

But in spite of all he suffered not one 
word did Ewen utter. 

At last the cock crew, and they all dis- 
appeared, but, as they were leaving, the 
goblin gave Ewen a parting hurl that sent 
him against the wall with such violence that 
he stuck there, just as a roasted apple 
might. 

No sooner were they gone than the 
Princess came, and, finding a little spark of 
life still left in Ewen, she first rubbed him 
well with an ointment she had made herself, 
then gave him some drops of the wonderful 
liquid, and after that he jumped up vigorous 
and full of life again. 

“You have had a hard time of it, friend,” 
said the Princess, “ but you are still alive, at 
least, and there is only one more night, and, 
after that, the end of all your troubles and 
the rewards I have promised you. So 


After that the Princess 
vanished and Ewen went 
home to his mill. 

The third night was the 
worst of all—the giants, angrier than 
ever, dashed poor Ewen against the 
walls, threw him on the pavement 
and then stamped on him, and tore him 
with their nails, and, last of all, finding 

that he still breathed when the cock crew, 
they put him on the spit and left him there 
to roast before an enormous fire and went 
away, quite certain that this time they had 
done for him. 

The first thing the Princess did when she 
came was to move him away from the fire, 
although by that time he was half cooked. 
-Then she looked anxiously for any trace of 
life, no matter how small, that might be left 
in him, for this time she was afraid he was 
dead. But, although she was afraid, still 
she rubbed him with her ointment, and 
besides that poured over him the whole 
contents of a bottle of spirits that she had 
with her. Little by little he came to him- 
self; slowly at first, but at last she had the 
joy of seeing him as well and strong again as 
ever he had been in his life. 

And seeing this she cried, “ Victory! All 
your trials are ended, and, thanks to you, I 
am freed from the power of those wicked 
fiends, who can do me no more harm now.” 

Then she put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him ; after which she said :— 

“Follow me. The time has come to 
reward you.” 

She led the way to the cellar of the old 
castle, and there she showed him two huge 
hogsheads. 
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“ These hogsheads,” she said, “are filled, 
one with new gold pieces, the other with 
silver ones, and both I give to you. You now 
will be the wealthiest man in the neighbour- 
hood and can choose for yourself the most 
beautiful and wealthy bride.” 

Ewen thanked her, but his thanks did not 
satisfy her, for he seemed almost sad instead 
of delighted as she expected. 

“What's the matter with you ?” she asked. 
“Ts it not enough? Do you want more? 
Is that why you look sad ?” 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ my heart is sad.” 

“Why is it so?” asked the Princess. 
“Tell me the reason, and whatever you want 
I will give you, if I can.” 

“T did not think,” said Ewen, “ that after 
all I have suffered for your sake you would 
have paid me with gold and silver. I hoped 
you would give me your hand.” 

“T can refuse you no- 
thing,” she said, holding out 
her hand, “not even. that. 
So from this moment you 
and I are engaged to one 
another, and the wedding 
shall take place in ten days 
—that is, if you remain 
faithful so 
long, and 
don’t forget 
me. Our 
meeting- 
place will be 
at the town 
of Plouaret, 
ten days 
hence, and 
there the 
marriage will 
be celebra- 
ted. In the 
meantime I 
am going to 
visit my 
father, the 
King of Gas- 
cony, in his 
kingdom.” 

When the 
ten days 
were over Ewen set out for Plouaret, 
taking with him his man who helped in 
the mill, whom he had provided with 
a new coat, because he was to be grooms- 
man and witness. On their way they had 
to pass Penanmenez, where. in a miserable 
hut by the road-side, dwelt an old hag, whose 
young and pretty daughter had fallen in love 
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“HE ROLLED OFF HIS HORSE INTO THE DITCH.” 
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with Ewen, for he was a fine-looking fellow. 
When, therefore, Ewen and his servant passed 
the hut the old hag stood at her door and 
called out:— 

“How grand you are, my fine fellows! 
Where are you bound? One might think 
you were going to a wedding.” 

“ And perhaps they would be right,” said 
Ewen, but he did not stop. 

“What a hurry you are in. Won't you 
stop a moment and tell me something about 
this marriage ?” 

“We can’t stop now,” he answered. 
are afraid of being late.” 

“ Oh, very well, then. 


“ We 


But, at least, take 













this lovely apple 
that grew in my 
garden.” 

And with that 
she gave him a 
fine red apple. 
He took it and 
popped it into 
his pocket ; then 
he and his man 
went on their way. 

The weather 
was hot, and, pre- 
sently, Ewen 
began to feel 
thirsty, so he ate 
the witch’s apple, 
and, directly he 
did so, fell sound asleep—so sound, indeed, 
that he rolled off his horse into the ditch. 
Gabic came quickly to him, and did his best 
to rouse him and get him on his horse again ; 
but all in vain—nothing woke him, and, not 
knowing what else to do, Gabic at last left 
him, with his, horse beside him, and hurried 
on alone to Plouaret to meet the Princess. 
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THE SUN 


Just at the stroke of ten she arrived in the 
town square, in her golden coach drawn by 
four dromedaries, and looking as beautiful 
and as radiant as the morning sun. 

“ Where is Ewen Kerepol ?” she asked. 

“ Alas, my Princess,” replied Gabic, “he 
fell asleep by the way, and nothing I could 
do woke him.” 

The Princess sighed, then, handing a 
handkerchief to Gabic, she said :—- 

“Take him this handkerchief, which is 
the same colour 
as the stars ; 
and give it to 
him from me, 
and tell him to 
come here to- 
morrow at this 
hour; but to 
speak to no one 
on the way, for, 
if he does, harm 
will happen to 
him as it has 
to-day.” 

Then, look- 
ing displeased, 
she got back 
into her coach, 
the dromedaries 
broke into a 
gallop, and 
away she went. 

Gabic then 
returned to his 
master, whom 
he found just 
awake, and told 
him all the 
Princess had 
said and all that 
had happened, 
to all of which 
Ewen listened 
with a_ sad 
countenance, 
and then the 
two men returned silently and sadly to the 
mill. 

Next day, at the right hour, they set out 
once more, and, just as had happened the 
day before, the witch was standing at her 
door when they passed her hovel, and again 
she called out to them :— 

“Well, Ewen Kerepol, where are you 
going, dressed so fine? Is there a wedding 
to-day, too?” 

“Mind your own business, you old hag,” 
answered Ewen, very angrily. 





** LOOKING STILL MORE DISPLEASED THAN THE DAY BEFORE, SHE 
GOT INTO HER COACH.” 
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“You seem a little put out this morning,” 
she replied ; “ but just let me have a word or 
two with you. I have something to tell you.” 
And without waiting for leave she sidled up 
to him and, before he knew it, dropped 
another apple into his pocket. 

The day was hot again and, on the 
way, Ewen, happening to put his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket and finding 
an apple there, ate it, not remembering 
what had happened the day before. 

Again a 
heavy sleep 
overtook him, 
again he fell 
from his horse, 
again Gabic, 
unable to rouse 
him, left him 
and went alone 
to Plouaret to 
meet the Prin- 


cess. 
‘*Where is 
Ewen Kere- 


pol?” she ask- 
ed, directly she 
arrived in her 
golden coach 
with the four 
dromedaries 
harnessed to it. 

“Alas, Prin- 
cess,” said poor 
Gabic, looking 
very much 
ashamed. 


“Everything 
has happened 
that happened 


yesterday ; and 
he fell so sound 
asleep that I 
could not wake 
him.” 

She sighed a 
great sigh and, 
handing him another handkerchief, said :— 

“Take this handkerchief, which is the 
colour of the moon, and tell him to be here 
to-morrow morning at this hour, and advise 
him from me to be careful about himself, to 
speak to no one, and to accept nothing from 
anyone on the way ; because this is his last 
chance, and, if he fails this time to keep the 
appointment with me, he will never see me 
more.” 

Then, looking still more displeased than 
the day before, she got into her coach, and 
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the four dromedaries galloped away with 
her. 

Gabic then returned to his master, who, 
just awake, seemed again to be very sorry at 
not having kept his appointment with the 
Princess. 

Next morning the miller and his man 
started again together for the third and last 
time. Again the old hag stood at the door of 
her hut, and again hailed them as they passed. 

“ Hie, my pretty lads,” she called; “is it 
to go to a wedding again to-day that you 
wear such fine clothes?” 

Ewen and Gabic answered not a word, 
and only urged on their horses, but the witch 
hobbled. quickly after them, and, without 
Ewen’s knowing it, poked another apple into 
his pocket. And presently he ate this apple, 
just as he had eaten the others, and again a 
deep sleep fell upon him, and he rolled off 
his horse and was left in the ditch by Gabic, 
who went on to meet the Princess. 

“Alone! alone again!” she cried. “‘ Where, 
then, is your master ?” 

“ Asleep,” said Gabic, much ashamed, 
“and I couldn’t wake him.” 

* Ah, wretched man that he is,” cried the 
Princess, sighing more deeply than ever. 
“Take him this handkerchief, which is the 
colour of the sun, from me, and say to him 
that I am lost to him for ever, and that he 
will never see me again.” 2 

This time her face was very stern and 
angry as she mounted into her coach and 
the dromedaries galloped away with her. 

Gabic, as usual, went back to his master, 
to find him, as usual, just awakening, and 
when he gave him the Princess’s handker- 
chief and message he really seemed to be in 
despair. But, though he wept, he said :— 

“Give her up I never will. I will set out 
this very minute, and will rest neither night 
nor day till I have found her.” 

After that he went to the castle, thanks 
to him not now a haunted one, and filled 
his pockets with gold and silver before he 
started on his journey. 

He who gives with open hand 
Friends he finds in every land ; 
Who shuts his fist and nothing gives 
Is always friendless while he lives. 

So he gave freely wherever he went, and 
everywhere he found a hearty welcome and 
people glad to give him advice. 

Trudging to-day and trudging to-morrow, 
That’s how travellers shorten their sorrow. 

And on and on he went steadily, but with- 
out any fixed plans; only keeping up his 
courage and sticking like a man to his purpose. 
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At last, one day, in the midst of a dense 
forest, he came on a long avenue of oaks, 
and, seeing an old man standing at the 
entrance, he said to him :— 

“ Father, where does this avenue lead to?” 

“A hundred years have I lived here,” 
answered the old man, “ but never have I 
been to the other end of the avenue, and I 
can’t tell you where it goes. I know only 
that it is very long.” 

“No matter for that,” said Ewen; “the 
longest avenue must end scmewhere, and the 
thing I want to know is where this one ends.” 

And without more ado he plunged boldly 
into it. Then he walked and he walked, 
hearing round him, all the time, the wild 
beasts of the forest roaring and howling, and 
he said to himself :— 

“T sha’n’t get out of ¢his alive.” 

But, for all that, he kept resolutely on his 
way, and in two days and two nights found 
himself at the other end. But, instead of 
the fine castle he had expected to see there, 
he saw only a mean hut built of clods of 
turf and roofed with branches. Inside this 
hut he found a very aged-looking man with a 
flowing white beard. 

“ Good-day, Father 
addressing him. 

“ Good-day, my son. 
be to you?” 

“TIT am seeking the Castle of the Sun 
Princess, Father; and if you can show me 
the way to it, you would be doing me a great 
service.” 

“ Fifty years have I dwelt here in solitude,” 
answered the hermit, “and with no company 
but that of the wolves and other wild beasts 
of the forest; for, till this day, no human 
being ever came here. 1 know not where 
the Castle of the Sun Princess may be, but 
all the animals in the forest are subject to 
me, and some of them wander far afield. I 
will summon the wolves, and they may be 
able to tell us what you want to know.” 

Then he took up his horn, and went out 
and mounted on the top of a high rock and 
blew a sounding blast to the north, to the 
south, to the east, to the west ; and the wolves 
came trooping in from all these quarters, 
little ones and big ones, old and young; and 
when all were there the hermit made them 
this little speech :— 

“Wolves,” he said, “I have called you 
together to inquire of you whether any of 
you know where the Castle of the Sun 
Princess is to be found ?” 

But none of them knew; they had heard 
only that the Princess used to be a prisoner 


Hermit,” he said, 


Of what use can I 
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in the castle above the pond of Keranborn 
Mill. 

So the hermit gave them leave to scatter 
again, and turning to Ewen he said :— 

“T have a brother, a hermit like myself, 
who lives also in the forest, a day’s march 
from here. ‘To him are subject all the birds 
of the air, great and small, and as birds go 
farther and faster than four-footed creatures, 
it may be that he can do more for you than 
Ican. I will give you a golden ball that will 
roll on and on in front of you, until it brings 
you to where 
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Then he went outside the hut and mounted 
on top of a hill, and, when he had sounded 
his beautiful silver whistle four times, clouds 
of birds came flying from every direction 
towards him. 

* Are you all here?” asked the old man. 

“ Yes,” replied an old raven, “all, but the 
eagle.” 

“Whenever I call you together, it is always 
the eagle who is late,” said the hermit. 
“No doubt he is far away, but he too will 
come by-and-by. Do any of you know where 

the Castle of the 


you will find <= Sun Princess is?” 


him. And when 
he sees the ball 
he will know you 
come from me, 
and will gladly 
give you all the 
help that lies in 
his power.” 

Then he gave 
a golden ball to 
Ewen, who, 
thanking him 
heartily and _bid- 
ding him good- 
day, set out to 
follow it. And 
on and on rolled 
the ball until 
finally it rolled 
up against the 
brother hermit’s 
door. 

“Good-day to 
you, Brother’s 
Ball,” said the 
hermit. “What 
news of him do 
you come to 
bring me ?” 

“It is I who 
am all the news 
he brings you, 
Father Hermit,” 
said Ewen. “I 
have been a 
long time travelling, seeking to find 
the Castle of the Sun Princess, and your 
brother told me that perhaps you could set 
me on the right road to go there.” 

“T know not, my son, where the Castle of 
the Sun Princess may be; but all the birds 
of the air, great and small, are subject to me, 
and one or other of them may perhaps be 
able to give us some news of it. I will now 
call them together.” 

Vol. xxi.—90. 
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There was no 
answer, but at 
last the raven 
spoke again :— 

“T don’t know 
where her castle 
may be; but I 
know she used 
to be a prisoner 
in the old castle 
above the pond 
of Keranborn 
Mill.” 

Just then the 
eagle came. 

“ Eagle,” said 
the hermit, in a 
tone of dis- 
pleasure, “ when- 
ever I call you 
all together vou 
always come last. 
Where were 
you?” 

“T was at the 
Castle of the 
Sun Princess, 
and I was very 
comfortable 
there ; for every- 
thing is being 
made ready for 
her marriage with 
the son of the 
King of Portugal, 
and a great number of oxen, cows, calves, 
pigs, and sheep have been slaughtered, and 
I had my share of all of them.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the hermit; “we all 
know that you are greedier than other birds. 
But, at any rate, you know, then, where the 
Castle of the Sun Princess is ?” 

“Yes, I know where it is.” 

“ Well, then, what you have to do now is 
to carry this man ”—and he pointed at Ewen 
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—‘ safe and sound on back to the 
castle.” 

“ All right,” said the eagle, “on condition 
that I have as much as I like to eat, for it is 
a long way from here.” 

“You shall have all you want, glutton. 
And how much may that be?” 

“T can’t do it under twelve sheep,” was 
the answer. 

“And where are we to get twelve sheep 
from ?” asked Ewen. 

“There is a gentleman who lives not far 
from here who has plenty,” said the Hermit, 
“and I think you will be able to get them 
from him.” 

Then he took Ewen to see the gentleman, 
who was willing enough to sell his sheep 
because Ewen paid him just what he asked 
for them, and a good deal more too. 

Next day all the sheep, piled on one 
another, with Ewen on the top of them, 
being laid on the eagle’s back, he seemed to 
find some difficulty, at first, in raising his 
load from the ground. But he managed it 
somehow or other, and, once he got on his 
wings, nothing stopped him. He flew over 
forests and the highest mountains and widest 
rivers, over the White Sea, and the Black 
and the Red Seas too, until at last they 
reached the Castle of the Sun Princess. 

Then he gently put Ewen on the ground, 
and in very good condition, too; for 
he had kept his, promise exactly; and, 
before leaving him, he told him that if he 
required his services again at any time he 
would be glad to oblige him. 

The first thing Ewen did was to hire a 
room at the best hotel in the town, which 


your 


lay at the foot of the castle. Next he 
asked the landlord what news there was 


in the country-side. To which the landlord 
answered : 

“You must indeed have come a long way 
if you don’t know the news which is turning 
everyone’s head with joy and setting the 
town upside down.” 

“Yes,” said Ewen, “I have come a great 
distance. But what is this news, then?” 

“Why,” said the landlord, “ to-morrow the 
Sun Princess is to be married to the son of 
the King of Portugal.” 

“That is all right,” said Ewen, “for I 
trade in precious things, and I have come 
just at the right moment, no doubt, to do a 
stroke of business.” 

Next morning, therefore, he took his stand 
betimes near the church door. At ten 
o’clock the bridal procession arrived : first the 
King and Queen, then the bride and bride- 
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groom, and after them all the Court. And 
as the procession passed him Ewen spread 
out his handkerchief that was the colour of 
the stars, and everyone saw and admired it. 
The Princess saw it too, and knew it at once, 
as well as the face of him who held it in 
his hand; and she said to one of her 
ladies :— 

“‘T must have that handkerchief before 1 
enter the church. Go and buy it for me.” 

“ What is the price of your handkerchief, 
merchant?” asked the lady, speaking to 
Ewen. 

“Neither gold nor silver will buy my 
handkerchief,” he answered. 

“Tt is the Sun Princess who wants it,” 
said the lady ; “ask what you like, and she 
will pay it.” 

“T tell you once more,” said Ewen, “ that 
neither gold nor silver will buy it.” 

“ What will, then?” asked the lady. “ Tell 
me quickly.” 

“T ask nothing for it except to be allowed 
to kiss the left foot of the bride.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,” answered the lady. 
“Tell me at once what your price is.” 

“T am in earnest,” said Ewen, “and I 
have no other answer to send back to your 
mistress.” 

So all the lady could do was to carry this 
strange message back. 

“What an extraordinary fancy!” said the 
Princess. 

“Tell him,” put in the King, “to come to 
me at the castle directly after the ceremony 
and I will settle with him.” 

“No,” said the Princess, “ I won’t go into 
the church until I have that handkerchief.” 

And as she stuck out for this, in spite of 
all her father and mother and the bridegroom 
could do or say, the marriage ceremony had 
to be put off till next day, and the procession 
went back to the castle. The merchant was 
then sent for and brought into the presence 
of the Princess, and he kissed her left foot 
and, in exchange for the kiss, gave her the 
star-coloured handkerchief. 

After that all the company sat down toa 
magnificent banquet at which everyone ate, 
drank, laughed, and talked to his heart’s 
content. 

Next morning, at ten o’clock, as on the day 
before, the procession set out for the church, 
and again the merchant was there waiting for 
it, and again he spread out a handkerchief, 
and this time it was the colour of the moon. 

Again, too, the Princess saw the handker- 
chief and wanted to have it, and sent one of 
her attendants to buy it; but everything hap- 




















THE SUN 


pened just as it had the day before, except that 
it was her right foot the merchant asked to kiss 
this time. So, just as had happened the day 
before, so to-day the procession went back 
to the castle without entering the church, 
and the ceremony was put off another day. 
Then, also, the merchant was sent for and 
brought into the room of the Princess and 



















“HE KISSED HER LEFT rocor.” 


kissed her right foot, and in exchange gave 
her the moon-coloured handkerchief. 

Then the banquet followed, with eating and 
drinking and talking and laughter, that were 
kept up far into the night. 

Next day the procession started for the 
third time ; but at the church door there 
again stood the merchant, and this time the 
handkerchief he spread out, being the ¢ /lour 
of the sun, shone so brightly that it made 
everyone blink. Again the Princess insisted 
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on having the handkerchief, and all happened 
as twice before, except that this time the 
merchant asked to kiss her hand. 

The King was now very much put out by 
all these delays, and began to say it was high 
time to have done with such nonsense. But 
Ewen got his way, and kissed the hand of 
the Princess, and, moreover, she kept him 
this time to take part with the other guests 
in the banquet. 

And when the banquet was nearly over, 
and everyone was laughing and merry, and 
telling stories about all the adventures each 
had had (some of them very astonishing 
adventures indeed), the Princess made this 
little speech, addressing it to the bridegroom’s 
father, His Majesty the King of Portugal :— 

“ Sire, what rewards would you bestow 
upon one who three times had risked his 
life for you and who had either saved you 
from great dangers or freed you 
from captivity ?” 

“No rewards could exceed the 
merits of such a man,” answered 
the King. “I would give him 
anything he asked me for.” 

“Well, your Majesty, 
you have before you a 
man who three times 
risked his life for me, 
and who delivered me 
from wicked monsters 
who held me in cruel 
captivity under the form 
of an eel, into which 
shape a wicked magician 
had turned me. Here,” 
she said, pointing to 
Ewen, “is the man— 
the man who shall be 
my husband instead of 
your son, who never has 
done anything for me.” 

Great was the ex- 
citement and _ astonish- 
ment caused by this speech. The King of 
Portugal, his Queen and their son, the Prince, 
confused and shame-struck, rose from their 
seats, left the banqueting-hall, and got into 
their coach and drove back to Portugal as 
fast as they could. And the very next day 
the marriage of the Sun Princess and Ewen 
Kerepol was celebrated with such pomp and 
magnificence that the festivities lasted a whole 
fortnight, since which time I have not heard 
any further news of them. 
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(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 
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“ BALL-FINDER.” 

**T send you a 
photograph of my 
dog Bob, taken a few 


months before his 
death. The piles 
around him are a few 
of the very large 
number of all sorts 
and sizes of balls 


found by him. He 
was, indeed, a clever 
and wonderful ani- 
mal, and may justly 








length of a little 
over 1oyds. It was 
made in the or- 
dinary way of 


boot - making on a 
wooden last, and is 
made_ of good, solid 
leather throughout. 
The gentleman 
standing beside the 
boot showing a front 
view of the sole is 
Mr. John Mills, the 
designer. The little 
one perched on the 
top of the boot in 





be called the cham 
pion ‘ ball-finder.’ I 
may add that Bob received no training, but was 
entirely self taught.”—Mr. Walter Arnold, Malvern 
House, Chapel Road, Redhill, Surrey. 


GOLIATH'S BOOT. 


** We send you two photographs of the largest solid 
leather boot ever 
part in a 


We had the boot made to 
procession in celebration 


made. 


take trades 


















of the 1887 Jubilee. The fol- 
lowing are some of the measure- 
ments of the boot: height, 3ft. 
Sin. ; width across the sole, rft. 
7in. ; length from heel to toe, 
4ft. 3in. ; across the toe-cap, rft. 
7in. If the stitching in the boot- 
upper (top) was in one contin- 
uous length it would reach a 


the second picture is 
three years old.” —Mr. Le Mills, Bridge St., Newark. 
SAVED BY A WATCH. 

**This is the photograph of a watch that was sent 
home a short time 
ago from Kimberley, 
South Africa, by 
Private Peter Flynn, 
3rd K.O.S.B., to his 
relatives at 19, High 
Street, Maxwell- 
town, Dumfries. Mr. 
Flynn bought the 
watch fromacomrade 
in Kimberley who 
was short of money, 
else he should 
scarcely have parted 
with it, for in all pro- 
bability it saved his 
life. During one of 
his engagements with 





the Boers the watch 
was in the breast- 
pocket —wherein it 
must have been face 
outwards at the 
time—of his khaki 
jacket when it 
stopped the flight 
of a bullet, which 
firmly embedded 
itself in its centre, 
penetrating right 
through the 
works, and mak- 
ing a deep cent 
in the back. The 
thread seen tied 
round the watch 





had to be used 
to hold it to- 
gether while it 


was being photo- 
graphed.”—Mr. J. 
R. Masterson, 2, 
Cameron Place, 
Dumfries. 


* Copyright by George Newnes, Ltd., 1901. 
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A MONUMENT OF PATIENCE. 

**T send you a photograph of a model 
shop which was made by a friend of mine 
from a Quaker Oats box. The lamp is 
made from an ink-bottle placed upside- 
down. The tiling in front of the door is 
a square of linoleum with the unnecessary 
patterns cut away. The ‘lion and the 
unicorn’ were carved from a piece of the 
front of the box where the windows were 
cut. The interior of the shop contained 
two counters, behind which were numer- 
ous shelves filled with bales and rolls of 
cloth ; glove-boxes, lace and veil-boxes, 
etc., were represented by the halves of 
safety match-boxes, which were varnished 
and had labels, indicating their contents, 
stuck on the front ends. Behind the 
shop there was a mantle-room with two 
windows and numerous mirrors. The 
floor was raised two steps above the 
ordinary shop, and was separated from it 
by a poker-work screen containing a 











small, round mirror. At each side were 
arches from which hung lace curtains. The shop- things, was a steam-gauge and a small clock. Two : 
front was painted white and gold, and the name- small brass lanterns were suspended from the boiler. 
hoard was mahogany with red and gold letters. |The piping was connected with the necessary nippers, 


The whole thing occupied the spare evenings of unions, tees, reducers, elbows, valves, and cocks, etc. 
three months.”—Miss Ivy Thorn, Broadwater House, The pumps were represented by a coffee-mill resting 
Southend-on-Sea. on acash-box. The air-compressor, in front of the 
pump, was composed 
of funnels and a milk- 
pail with a _ green 
Zz electric globe at the 
top. At the base 
stood an oiler. Two 
hose - nozzles_ stood 
behind the driver’s 
seat, which was 
made of two bread- , 
pans, upon the top | 
of which was a H 
crumb-tray for a seat. ; 
A chamois skin made 
a cushion ; a call-bell 
stood on the foot- 
board. It is hardly 
necessary to say that 
the engine attracted 
a deal of attention.” 
—Mr. W. R. Tilton, 
Prairie Depét, Ohio. 
















































“THE WRITING ON THE MOUNTAIN.” 

Two years ago, about the end of February, 
a fraternal lodge was formed in Skagway 
called the ‘‘ Arctic Brotherhood,” and it 
seemed like a good omen for the lodge when 
last spring the snow melted, leaving the 
letters A. B. written in snow on the mountain 
behind the lodge-building like the “ writing 
on the wall.” The photo. was taken by Mr. 
A. F. Eastman, of Skagway. 








A REMARKABLE FIRE-ENGINE. 

** Ata recent Fireman’s Association Con- 
vention held at Newcastle, Pa., Dicker- 
son and Co., hardware dealers in that city, 
made the display shown in inclosed photo- 
graph. The engine was made to stand on 
baby carriage-wheels ; a ten-gallon milk - 
can, surmounted by a nickel-plated cuspidor, 
formed the boiler, upon which, among other 
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A TINSMITH'S BICYCLE. 

The manufacturer of the next curiosity is a 
tin-smith, of Halifax, N.S. The 
bicycle is made of galvanized conductor-pipe ; 
rims of wheels 1 Yin. lead pipe, with tinned 
basting spoons for spokes. The cyclometer is 
a §olt. tape measure. The sprocket is, rear, 
crimped patty-pan ; forward, two tinned pie- 
plates with oil-feeder, braced by one pair 16in. 
Gothic hinges ; chain being one bright English 
trace ; front fork, six nutmeg-graters ; rear 
fork, buck-saw braces ; handle-bars, carpenter’s 
brace held by monkey 
wrench ; lamp, common 
kitchen reflector ; sad- 
dle, tin spittoon ; man, 
the hx vly Is compe sed of 
one home oil-can ; legs, 
four joints furnace pipe ; 
feet, bread-graters, with 
funnels for heels; arms, 
four bread-graters, with 
two thumb-scoops for 
shoulders ; sloping to 
neck, one wash basin, 
with dog collar ; hands, 
two whitewash brushes; 
head, one dish pan, with 
two oil-can screws for 
eves, and one coffee-pot 
spout for nose, one half 
crimped patty-pan for 
mouth; the whole is 
topped off with one slop 


pail for top-hat; the 
tool-bag, which is al- 
most obscure, is com- 


posed of one leather 
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shot-pouch ; the alarm-bell is a common house-bell with strap. 
—Mr. H. Covey, 216, Morris Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





“ LUNCHEON-BASKET LION.’ 

Here is the photograph of one of the cleverest dogs in exist- 
ence. He is the celebrated ‘‘station dog,” Lion by name. 
This dog’s peculiarity is to meet all the through corridor trains 
for the remains of the luncheon-baskets, and strange to say he 
does not loiter about the station, but possesses a marvellous 
instinct in 
being able 
to tell 
whenthese 
particular 
trains are 
due. When 
he toddles 
off to meet 
them it is 
quite a 
common 
thing to 





hear peo- 
ple re- 
mark: 


‘There goes Lion to the station ; there’s a corridor due.” If 
by any means the train comes in at a different platform than is 
usual, and an ordinary train arrives in its place, Lion knows it 
in a second, and cuts over the bridge to meet his train. He is 
a general favourite with all railway officials and with hundreds 
of passengers ; moreover, he frequently travels by himself to 
distant parts of the country, returning safely after a few days’ 
absence. —Mr. H. Vandeleur, 36, Tait Street, Carlisle. 





DANGEROUS BEER BREWING. 

The next picture is a photograph of the havoc caused by 
the explosion of a two-gullon stone jar, the remaining frag- 
ments of which can be seen lying on the table. The jar was 
filled with herb beer made from a well-known pod aad of 
herbs. The force of the explosion must have been very great, 
as the upper part of the jar was blown with great force 
against a shelf some 5ft. above the table, knocking it off its 
brackets and bringing down with it a large quantity of crockery, 
etc. No doubt the cause of the explosion was an excess of 
yeast. It is certainly very fortunate that there was nobody 
in the room at the time, as pieces of the crockery must have 
been blown across the room with considerable force. —Mr. 
Emil Vieler, The Imperial Studio, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
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A PERILOUS SHAVE. 

The next curiosity was taken by artificial light, and 
is a photograph of Mr. Stephens, hairdresser, of _ the stains. 
Birmingham, shaving Captain Marco in a den of 
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tight and_ solid. 
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All round the edges they were 
burnt, but in the centre scarcely injured except for 
The smell still hangs to this cloth, and 
every time I open the package it recalls to my mind 


lions, at Day’s Menagerie, Birmingham, Feb. 25th, —_ most vividly that fearful scene.”—Mr. H. G. Ponting, 


1901, before 800 spectators.—Mr. F. H. Walker, Sansalito, S 


58, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 








RELICS OF THE HOBOKEN FIRE. 

** When in New York last July the 
terrible [ioboken fire occurred, and 
a few days afterwards I obtained per- 
mission to go on board the burnt 
liners lying beached in the river. 
The operations were in progress for 
the recovery of the bodies. I waited 
on board the Saa/e until the water had 
been pumped low enough, and then 
descended to the saloon deck. For 
some time I watched the work in this 
dreadful tomb and then looked for a 
relic of the fearful affair. Everything 
everywhere appeared burnt to a 
cinder except the steel-work. A large 
pile of dinner-plates aroused my in- 
terest. They were broken almost to 





powder by the fearful heat, but under 


the remains of 
many hundreds of 
them I found two 
intact. They were 
the only ones, and 
are vitrified black 
in places by the 
fire. In another 
spot, in the wine- 
bin, I found a 
small bottle of 
champagne, also 
intact, amongst 
the ruins of any 
number of bottles. 
They were all I 
could find that 
had stood this 
ordeal by fire. 
The cloth is one 
out of a case of 
towels packed 











THE STONY LAKE 
MONSTER. 

**The photo. I send 
you was taken during my 
vacation last summer at 
Stony Lake (one of the 
inland lakes of Canada). 
The Stony Lake mon- 
ster is composed of a 
log and several pieces 
of rough wood, and 
stands prominently on 
one of the points on 
Dumbell Island, and the 
attention of tourists 
is always drawn to 
it by the local inhabi- 
tants, who take quite 
an interest in it.”—Mr. 
H. Austin Sherrard, 
Toronto. 
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NATURE'S LITTLE JOKE. 

**T inclose a photograph of a pear tree which grew 

in my garden this summer. The fruit, as may be 

seen, grew directly out of the trunk, which was 

1oft. 11in. in diameter. It was quite as matured as 

any on the tree.’—Mr. E. J. Clark, Arranmore, 
Windmill Road, Brentford. 


A CHURCH BELL IN A TREE. 
**T think the accompanying photograph, which 
sent to me from Western Australia, may 
interest your 
readers. It repre- 
sents the ‘ bell’ 
of the Church 
of England 
at Mount Mor 
gan Goldfields, 
situated about 
550 miles in- 
land from Perth, 
W.A. The 
* bell’ is an iron 
tube hung from 
a piece of wood 
fixed in the fork 
of a tree. When 
it is  church- 
time the clergy- 
man ‘rings the 
bell’ by striking 
the tube with 
a piece of stick, 
and it is quite 
effective.”— 
Mrs. Calthorp, 
Gosberton 
House, Jesmond 
Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
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A PERPENDICULAR PLAYGROUND. 

This is not an Alaska« totem-pole, but a steel 
water-tower, 11oft. high, which stands on the campus 
of the University of Kansas, at Lawrence, Kansas. 
The paint-marks which ornament its sides are 
the symbols of the various colleges—‘‘ L.L.B.” 
for the Law College, ‘‘ M.D.” for the College of 
Medicine, and 
**Eng.” for the 
Engineering 
School placed 
there by enthusi- 
astic students, 
For one college to 
place its symbol 
in a place inac- 
cessible to any of 
the others is con- 


sidered a great 
honour at the 
University, and a 
great deal of 
rivalry _ prevails 
among the stu- 
dents on this ac- 
count. Ladders 
are not used in 


doing the paint- 
ing. Instead, a 
man is placed in 
a loop midway 
in a leng rope, 
one end of which 
is secured to the 
iron ladder that 
can be seen bolted 
to the left side 
of the tower. A 
crowd of his com- 
rades on the 
ground then haul 
the lower end of - 

the rope out to the right so as to bring the painter 
around on the side of the tower where the work 
of decoration is Photo. sent in by Mr. 
Charles W. Kimball, Lawrence, Kansas. 











done. 


blinks | 





DID YOU OWN THIS RAT? 

*€ Inclosed is a photo. of a very large dog-rat, which 
was killed by my groom with a brush in the provender- 
bin in my stable. You will notice a bell which is 
fastened with thin wire round the neck of the rat. In 
its way I consider it quite unique, and it would be in- 
teresting to know when the bell was put on and 
where the rat came from. Do any of the many 
STRAND readers know anything of it ?”—Mr. G. P. 
Hartley, Blackburn. Photo. by Mr. C. T. Shaw, 206, 
Whadey New Road, Blackburn, 
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SPRING =as COms: 
The Grass is Growing! ! 


MOW IT! MOW IT!! MOW IT!!! 
USE A FOLLOWS & BATE’S PATENT 


cnouzwar- LAWN MOWER 
oR 
“RUNAWAY” 
Easy to Work! Well made! Durable! Splendid Value! 


A month's trial allowed, and if not ap; erty may be returned unconditiona! ~~ 

Don't take any imitation as a substitute, or an American machine which 

more to mend than it is worth. To be ge iy all Ironmongers and 

Seedsmen, or, if any difficulty is experienced, write for Price Lists and the 
address of — oo 


_ 4 
FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD TENTERS AND =©=6GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


















" mean Maxuracru RERs, 


MMM Ll 


7M Take Care a 


re of Your 
FEET 


Have them well and comfortably shod, as you spend two thirds of your 
life in Boots. Ease and comfort in walking means added pleasure to your 
existence. With 


SOUTHALL’S 
Patent BOOTS 


on your feet you may rest satisfied you are getting 

the best of materials and workmanship that can 

be supplied. You ought to give these bootsa trial. 
PRICE 14/6, and upwards. 

Postage 6d. extra. 2/- Europe, 3/6 Colonies. 


On receipt of Post Card we will send (free) our Catalogue 

which gives full particulars of the different qualities and 

leathers, also Self-measurement Forms, or call at either of our 
Show-rooms and judge tor yourself. 


SOUTHALL & Co., Dept. L, 


KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 



















Lonpon 
ADDRESS: 

35, Norrock Sr., 
STRAND., W.C. 











Every smoker his own importer, 


Sample Box, 7/6 


50 ‘Liliputanos’ ees" leaf—duty paid & post free. 


Uncommon in size, and uncommon in quality. 
A choice cigar, the like of which you cannot 
purchase in shops. Made of choice and 
selected leaves—leaves too delicate and too 
small for eigars of ordinary size. 


Please write for our 





General Price List. Aoveel sien 


Smoke five, then if not satisfactory, return remaining 45, and we will refund your money in » full, or exchange “ Liliputanos” 
for other cigars selected from our price list. 


Martin Bros., 25, Cheapside (,, ni#f*.4-), London, E.C, 4l22,Guemsev 
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by the idea that 
you're practising 
economy by pur- 
chasing on the In- 
staiment Pian. Ii 
you cant afford 


companying bene. 
fits you certainly 
cannot afford to 


satisfy the extor- 
t te 


paying in small 
amounts three 
times the value of 


you 

5 Again, 

once in the grip of 
this muoh -con- 
demned system so statement can be made adequately 
describing the mi which is the Inevitable follower of 
such a system. wok before you leap; set the dis- 


advantages against the advantages, and make ita rule to 
avoid a purehasing plan which betrays the confidence 
you place in it. 

H. SAMUEL’S SAFE CASH PLAN 
is absolutely reliable. It secures for you unequalled value, 
and gives you the opportunity of proving this by a 


FULL MONTH’S FREE TRIAL, 


enabling you to have your par returned 
in full or goods exchanged. 


H. SAMUEL’S 


BARGAIN BOOK 


of Jewellery, Watohes, etc. Education in al! 
that pertains to a thorough The —s Jewellery. Once 
possessed of it you may be said to hold The Key to the 

satisfactory me of in existence. A 
post-card to-day will bring you a copy by return, FREE! 






Every copy contains full 
particulars of 


H. Samvue.'s 


BONUS GIFTS TO 
PURCHASERS 


together with Ten Lists 
or Presents for selection. 
H. Samvue.’s Marve. 


“ACME” 
PATENT LEVER WATCH 


in Solid Sterting Silver 
Cases, with fine three- 
quarter plate movemefit, 
extra jewelled, and fitted 
with dust and damp tignt 
cap, and with amuel’s 


Special improvements, 


protected by 
Royal Letters Patent, 


including a Five Years’ 
beng ~ Send a P.O. 

or 25e., and you will 
receive the “AGME" by 
return of post. 


H. SAMUEL (Dept. R.), 33: So: Ba 8h: 
Market Street, Manchester. 











TRAIN your MOUSTACHE in the WAY it SHOULD 


—_—  CARTER’S THRIXALINE 
| is a unique transparent fiuid for train- 
| i ing and fixing the Moustaches of “all 


sorts and —' 1, — -4 any 
| position. For this purpose it surpasses 
| every preparation that has ever been 
introduced. Made in two “Gifferent 
—__Lwwo— strengths: Medium and § i Pre- 
only by a CARTER, 
darmpressen, &c., at the Old Palace 
of wed ma” 17, Fleet Street, 
Lon E.C. Post Free 2/9, 59, 

and ‘S0°. in the United Kingdom 


For SALE, HIRE, 
or EXCHANGE, 
at Half 
the Usual Prices 


MACHINES PURCHASED 
AND REPAIRED. 


Agents for The Chicago, 
price £10 108." 


{ M8. Typewritten from 10d. 
per 1,000 words. 


Contractors to H.M. Government 


TAYLOR S. MH OTONDON, 


ene Fae c. Trelegrame, ~ Glossator,” London. 


No. 690, Holborn. 
OLD them made New ne 5 aa 
WHITE 
SHIRTS 


















cost? Refitted with best quality Irish 
Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckbands for 
Yt. Send us your old 
Shirts and they will be 
returned Carriage Paid 










MADE 














in a few days. Cash with Order. NEW 
J. & S. Samvgts, Shirt Manufacturers, 
& 100, London Rd., Liverpool. FOR 1/11. 





The Medical Profession strongly recommend 


SALUTARIS 


The “Ideal” Table Water 











tee Sample free 
' for 
pany 14. Stamp. 
The 
Greatest Invaluable 
Purifier i 
of the 
Human Gout. 


System. 








SALUTARIS WATER 00., 236, Pulham Rd., London. 
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FINAL NOTICE. 


Your /ast chance to get 
the ‘ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica” at half 
price: 5/- first pay- 
ment ; then Sixpence 
a day. Send this in- 
quiry form at once. 
If you delay, the for- 
mer terms will again 
be in force. a 
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Whether or No 


You have been reading Mr. H. G. WELLS’ 
Magnificent Story, “The First Men in the 
Moon,” in The Strand, 


Whatever the Weather, 


you should make a special point of reading 
a still more wonderful story of imagination 
by the same writer, called 


“THE SEA-LADY,” 


THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF WHICH APPEARS IN 





: 


THE JULY NUMBER 


- OF .. 


PEARSON’S 
MAGAZINE 








EUAN AAA ANA WANA UU UWA UANUUU LUE U ALOU UL VULVA UUL ULV ULUA ULL UA UAE AMS f 


On Sale SATURDAY, JUNE 2oth. 
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COCOA 


GRAND PPIX - PARIS 1900 


SAMPLE OF COCOA FREE from CxocoraT 
Sucuarp, 33, King William St., London, E.C., om 
receipt of post-card mentioning Strand Magazine. 














[A 106 TYPEWRITER| 


The “ Sitcle” gets through 
a —_—, 


ite work the same as a £20 
machine. Compact and 
portable. Complete range 
of characters. 
EASY TO OPERATE. 
XA Takes any size paper. 
Post free, 10/6. Catalogue of Novelties post free. 
VARIETY COMPANY, Baltimore House, Fassett 8q., 
DALSTON, LONDON, N.E. 

























Neuralgia Positively Cured ! 


FREE TEST OFFERED. 










t presents in the prominent 
lines the nerves most liable to attacks 
of Yes Sufferers will know only 
nye ” pain =, and hw be 

now of a Speedy Remedy. 
free from injurious substance. Hundreds 
of grateful letters. The proprietors will 
send Free two sample Zox Powders to any 
reader of Strawp Mac. sending stamped 
addressed envelope to ZOX CO., 11, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 


Fascination 


A Game worthy of its name. Can 
be played by any number of people 
—old or young. Beautifully made. 
ill last a lifetime. 
Sent post free on receipt of 1s. 6d. 
THE C. TELLER CO., 


5, Arnold Road, Peckham Rye, 
London, 8.E. 











A Good Appetite ; 
Enjoyment in Eating. 


What is Appetite? Really a sensation of 
hunger caused by a craving of the Digestive 
Organs for work to do. Nature provides this 
desire for Food so that the body shall be well 
nourished. Hence it follows that a keen Appe- 
tite is a good and natural experience. No one 
need be ashamed of it. And what is enjoy- 
ment of Food—the so-called indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table—but proper and efficient 
digestion of food?—in moderation, of course. 
If you do not digest what you eat you certainly 
do not enjoy it. Quite otherwise ; you are sub- 
ject to pains, aches, stuffiness, Nerve Depres- 
sion, and a host of minor ailments, which quite 
destroy enjoyment. You may even fear and 
loathe Food, and dread having to eat at all. But 
what can you do? You must eat, for you can- 
not let yourself starve. Approach the subject 
from another point of view. Consider how food 
is digested, how it is absorbed, how it enriches 
the Blood, and how finally it is transformed 
into Vitality, Vigour, Health, and Strength, to 
replace the waste of hourly decay. Realise at 
once that you can facilitate, promote, and make 
easy all these processes, and that you can do it 
simply, cheaply, and efficiently by the use of 


Guy’s 
Tonic. 


Do not allow a possible prejudice against 
proprietary medicines to sway your judgment. 
Because some are bad or indifferent, do not 
condemn Guy’s Tonic. Judge it fairly on its 
merits, Examine its claims to your support 
and consideration. Realise by enquiry what 
good Guy’s Tonic has done, and is doing, in 
thousands of cases. Investigation will soon 
convince you that Guy’s Tonic is a genuine 
British remedy, prepared from the formula of 
a London Physician. He tested it, altered it, 
and from time to time improved it, in a long 
and varied practice, before it reached its pre- 
sent perfection. Nothing good gains lasting 
success and affords comprehensive benefit at a 
bound. It must go through a period of trial, 
stress, and test. Guy’s Tonic went through 
this long ago and emerged triumphant. Never 
did a remedy offer so much value and do so 
much good at so small a price as Guy’s Tonic 
(60z. only costs 1s 14d.). The sales of Guy’s 
Tonic are continually on the increase. What 
else after more than ten years’ working can this 
mean, other than that Guy’s Tonic holds its 
customers, that it does them good, gives them 
prompt relief, and thus has a host of friends? 

A new size (Six-Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, price 1s. 1%4d., is now on Sale at all 
Chemists and Stores. 
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J. G. GRAVES’ “ Express” «rees.) English Lever 
No. 2 
































is the ideal watch for Officers, Clergymen, 
Professional and Business Gentlemen, and all 
light occupations. It is guaranteed Genuine 
British Manufacture throughout, and Warranted 
for Seven Years. 


Of course an English Lever costs twice as 
much as a cheap foreign watch, but then it's 
ten times better. 


When writing for the watch on approval, 
only send a deposit of 5s., and, if fully 
satisfied with the watch, you complete the 
purchase in nine mcre monthly pay- Pe 
ments of the same amount; or, you can 
send the balance in one sum of 45s., in 
which case you will be entitled to selecta 
gone (from list supplied) as discount. 

f you are not completely satisfied with 
the watch, return it, and your deposit 
will be instantly refunded 


SPECIFICATION. — a grade English 


Lever Movement, 
with Jewelled Escapement, Safety] 
Pinion, Chronometer Balance, Silver }j 
Cases, plain (tor Monogram) or Engine 
Turned, as desired, &c., &c 


THE LARGEST WATCH-SALES 
FIRM IN THE WORLD. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on 


application. 


A few Responsible Persons Wanted 
as spare time agents. Apply for terms, 


J. G. GRAVES 165, Division Street., SHEFFIELD. 
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Equal in + and quality 3 g* 


te any machine. 








Works by hand 





BATES’ 


“FRIZZETTA” 


(Regd.) 
x 


KEEPS 
THE 
HAIR 

IN 
CURL 
OR 
WAVE. 





Perfectly Harmless, Colourless, Sweetly Perfumed ; is 
not sticky or greasy, but keeps the Hair in Curl for days. 


DAMP AND HEAT DEFIED. 
Contains nothing deleterious, and will not injure the Hair. 
Sold Everywhere at i/G. 

Post Free, 1/9 from 


F. W. BATES, BROOKS’S BAR, MANCHESTER 











or treadle. Four years’ guarantee. 
To ensure satisfaction, machine 
sent on reoel Tin P.O. oe OSS 
apy Balance can 
paid be. MONT THLY. Write 
for pia, = samples of work to 
wing Machine Co., 
oe High Street, Camden Town, 
London ; or 63, Seven Sisters Road, 
and 14, High Koad, Kilburn. 


EES KKK LL LTT 
A SWEETMEAT and A FOOD. 


PETERS 


MILK- CHOCOLATE 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST. 
id., 3d., 6d. and 1s. Tablets and 6d. and 18. Croquettes. 
Sold Everywhere 
Sole Agents (trade only), 8. J. Mackenzie & Co., Ltp., London, E 





DRINK for PETER’ Cocoa, Sugar, 
Breakfast, and 
Lunch, or * BREAKFAST’ Milk Complete. 
Supper MILK-CHOCOLATE. ©4- & 1/- Packets 

















HAIR DESTROYED. 


Send me envelope (stamped and addressed) and 
I will tell you how to remove all superfluous hair 
FREE OF CHARGE (send no money).—Address, 
in confidence, Miss E. W., Room 3, 195, Oxford 
Street, London, W 
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UNDER THE ROYAL 
WRITE FOR PATRONAGE OF | A TRIAL 


HLM. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
A FREE H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE OF RUSSIA. COSTS 


7 R.H. THE DUCHESS O OF SPARTA. 











SAMPLE H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. YOU 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
BOTTLE. H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. NOTHING. 














HH. PRINCESS WINDISCHGRAETZ. 


EDWAHDS’ 


HARLENE = HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing, Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 




















Crown Prince’s Palace, Athens, Greece. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF CREECE 


writes: ‘* Messrs.- Edwards’ Preparation, 
* Harlene’ for the Hair, has given entire satis- 

faction. H.R.H. wishes six more bottles of 
* Harlene’ sent as soon as possible.” 


H.1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS CEORCE 
OF RUSSIA 
writes: ** Please send at once six bottles of 


‘Harlene,’ the same as formerly sent to H.1.H. 
when still Princess Marie of Greece.” 








Kitegyhaza, County Bikis, Hungary. 
COUNTESS DENIS ALMASY 


writes : ‘‘ Please forward me three more bottles 
* Harlene,’ as I am particularly satisfied with 
the two bottles sent me to Switzerland, and 
have been using it ever since.” 


A FREE SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


will be sent to any person filling up this 

form, and enclosing 3d. for carriage; if 

presented personally at our offices no 
charge will be made, 








““ HARLENE ” Produces Luxuriant’ Hair. Prevents it 








N GED ebdcccccccececnesnccssasoccconcanasesetecsecnats Falling OW and Turning Grey. Unequalled for Pro- 
Address moting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The 
PTIITITTI TTI TT TiTiTiirTiirrrrrrir Tie World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For For Pre- 








serving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair 
erepenewesencegesocscsengsones Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, etc., 
Stranp MAcAzine. also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


“ HARLENE”’ Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 


























1/-, 2/6, and (three times 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent 
direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, HICH HOLBORN, W.C. 



























HITE’S 77 cary 
Patent LEVER MALO 


(No Steel in Band.) 
Effective & light. 





A FREE GIFT 


iipitare Illustrations of our STEEL 
PLATE © NORA A G8 and BEAUTIFUL PHUTOGRA.- 
VURES WiLL BE PRESENTER ENTIRELY FREE Ba 
CHARGE to every Reader of Tux Sraaxp Macazine ng 
at the offices of the City of London Fine Art Society, Vocus 
Avenue, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. ; or they == be forwarded 
to any address (at home or Ae on receipt of three stamps, 
with the reader's name and address and this Coupon. 
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Consultations, Descriptive Cireu- 

lar. Price List, &c., free. 

J. WHITE & CO.Ld.,London, 
228, Piccadilly (first floor). 
Two doors from Haymarket. 

re alone gen Est. 0 Years. Female Attendant, 

Bowens of inferior imitations NOT sold by the Staves (Army & Navy, &eJ 

Kinptr mention Tears Macartn 


CERAMIC ART CO.%4,,Stokeon-Trent, su w. coor 


A Splendid Opportunity. Direct from the Potteries. 


Packed Free —. — het De rm 


422 siuver 




















Packed Free 


10/6 
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i) i ya Mr Xa ee 
y en , i 
/ a ian sa nhl it 
The “Queen — ~ hy — ~elhcae The “Queen Anne” Dinner Service. 
om ee ry = » Were” Bee . a) This Rew om, in our new “ Vert” Blue 
Buquisitely Finished in Fine "Gold, consists of Triumph of Lay mend —— a 
| Tea eye & Saucers ia Pudding Piat (Plates 
3 Breakinet C Cups & Saucers Brotis te 5 Meat Dishes “(the largest measur- 
Break near n.) 
1 Bow! 1 Cream E 2F i ized 
tsps in ae ww |) a 
= Nanufa z 
1 T h 
1 Bee of Jog ont 3 iat D Stem QRil, elure. 2 1 Sou =p Tureen (he olding 3} pints), and 
Packed free for 10/6. Packed free for 21 5a. Od. 











THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the “ Queen Anne” design, COMPLETE FOR &1 15s. 
LEASE NOTE.—Du this poh & insure early business, we 


[A PAIR OF VASES FREE. | “Heres SESS ts oman SB 10 every purchaser 


N.B.—Crests, M Private Families, or for Hotels, Schools, &c. 
Sole Manuiactertre of the “UNPRACTURABLE SURFACE PLATED” tor Hotels, Restaurante Cleve ke. 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S FOUNTAIN PENS, 


Designed to Suit all Tastes & Requirements. Made throughout in their own Workshops. 
T Ho E (74 Pp BE L I Cc AK. N 9° ree es .aee Ge PEN 


/#2 ORDINARY EXT RA / 
/ SIZE, LARG 


+ oe 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, IRIDIUM-POINTED. 














Writes Instant! , and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 
THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO & 7410 revon 
‘i. ‘s 


/ 


The Stylo be considered the HANDIEST OF &LL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, oot it is always ready for use without ustment, and 
aw poy - AL any position without fear of leakage. = — 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. wmoLnsaLs ONLY BY THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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ANOTHER NURSE and 





“TAKES HER VI-COCOA BEFORE GOING ON HER VISITS.” 





Nurse HUNTER, L.O.S., 10, Leeds Street, 
Wakefield Street, Upper Edmonton: 


“I beg to state that | have suffered 
for years from chronic dyspepsia, 
and have tried all sorts of things, 
but got no relief. Since taking Dr. 
Tibblies’ Vi-Cocoa I have found great 
relief. | always have a cup before 
going on my visits, and | do not 
feel sick and faint as ! did before 
taking it. 

“You can use this testimonial if 
you think it necessary.” 











**Undoubted Purity and Strength.”— 


Medical Magazine. 


**In the front rank of really valuable 
Foods.” —Lancet. 





FAVOURED BY THE HOMES AND HOSPITALS 
OF CREAT BRITAIN. 


Dainty Sampte Tin Free To any ADDRESS. 


Address: Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 
60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 
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TWO OUT OF MANY 
Luxurious Lounges afforded by the 









in reading, writing, resting, smoking, 
or study. It adapts itself to your 
every inclination of mind and 
body, affording relief and 
stimulation to each sense 
and muscle. In health 
you will find it a luxury; in 
sickness a necessity. 


MARES ADI USTABiI.E CHAIR Co., 
82, Jessel Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 























| soue AEVERY WHERE A S00 | 


“COMPACTUM” TENT fos fon 


We. i2@ 


Specially fitted and adapted for Bathing or READERS vy 
Garden, fo supply a much-needed requirement, 
Te 


and within everybody’s reach, being Commodious, SP 











Durable, and Cheap. “ ps 

, STRAND per * STRAND 
MAGAZINE STATIONERY 
‘3 Box Box 
'S 
UNEQ@UALICO, WITHOUT 
= aval 
Joun mSon aCo,l», 650 Bawer6.C 
im « 





Used in Ropal Bousebolds. 


CHIVERS 





sea MeaICARPET SOAP 





A valise to pack above in at 2s, 6d, extra. Removes Ink, Grease, and Dirt. Restores Colours like 
- saa New. Hundreds of Testimonials. Soild everywhere. 
This tent is highly recommended for its portability, 
: 6d. per Ball. 
weighing only, when packed in Valise, about ralb., anc 
measuring 34in. long by 6in. diameter. 
— REFUSE ALL MITA TIONS. 





SLY, DIBBLE & CO., LONDON, E. || o.nase mall, Fest Pres, 7 Stamos, from 








IMlastrated Tent and Flag Lists Post Free. Manufactory, BATH. 








Recommended by the highest 
Medical and Dietetic Authorities. TRY IT ¢ 
A powder containing all the yo of fresh prime white fish. Keeps for practically ai 
of time, even iter being opened. Fresk fish always in the larder, as available 4 os 
at any moment as tea and coffee. 





The most 
concentrated 
nourishment 

on earth. 


To be had from Chemists and Grocers. 


have any difficulty in procuring it, write direct to 
Gina, tons The PATENT FISH FOOD SYNDICATE, Léd., 
London Office—7, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
yeas 04 eauree. Works— WICK, SCOTLAND. 
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Pruscutled to Members f of Che Royal, Fy vnely, 


UTNOW’ 


IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD 


FOR 


EMPHATIC 


DONALD NICHOL, Esq., President of 
the Engineering and Sanitary Association for 
London and Middlesex, wrote :— 

**T am free to say to the acting authorities 
of the several hospitals and infirmaries of 
which I am a Governor that great benefit 
cannot fail to arise by the use of your 
Effervescent Carlsbad Powder.” 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, 
Health, London, says :— 

**Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder is a very 
safe and excellent family medicine. The use 
in Gouty and Rheumatic condition and in Liver 
and Kidney troubles is especially indicative.” 

DR. M. PUTMAN JACOBI, New York, 
Says : 

“T have known about your cathartic, and 
prescribed it with success.” 


Editor of 


SS 
Cas DERANGEMENTS - 
\. LIVER, STOMACH, 


OF THE 


KIDNEYS & INTESTINES, 


MEDICAL COMMENDATION. 






ALL 


LAND AND WATER aays:— 

** We have seen a letter from the Dispenser 
of the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
of the Chest, requesting further supplies of 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder, which has been used in the wards 
with success.” 

Prescribed and highly commended by the 
most eminent physicians, such as the late Sir 
Spencer Wells, Dr. Lawson Tait, and Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, and now used in the lead- 
ing Hospitals at home and in South Africa, 
the Princess Christian, Langman, and Port- 
land Hospitals, also the American Ship 
Maine, and the Princess of Wales’s Hospital 
Ship, the C.1.V.’s, Hon. Artillery Co., and 
the Imperial Yeomanry. 


WRITE FOR FREE AND POST PAID SAMPLE. 





ro | 


EVERY —_— 
ADULT | Furi. ADDRESS 


APORIANET | Name of Pager “THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


| Fill up the Form and send to S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


FREE. 





APPLICATION FORM. 





Kutnow’s receive thousands of applications daily for free samples, the despatch 


GR4y 


$\ 


of which entails a very big outlay. Where does the return come from? From the 
sterling merit of the powder, which recommends itself. Kutnow’s pin their faith 
to the medicinal value of the remedy. It would be sheer waste to send free samples 
of anything but what would prove efficient. Thousands apply, some sceptical, 
others out of curiosity. Kutnow’s don’t mind, for the powder invariably succeeds 
by practical evidence, and the most sceptical often become the best customers, 
Kutnow’s Powder is sold in capsuled bottles by all first-class Chemists and Medici 
Vendors everywhere. 
Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A. : KUTNOW BROS., Ld., 853, Broadway, New York City. 
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powders, but can only be removed permanently by the 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, 
clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly 
expended, for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc, It prevents and removes wrinkles, 
and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Illustrated Treatise post free two 
stamps. Address, and kindly mention this Magazine— 


iain. I. M. ROW iY, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., Sei 


Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(Oo=z Face Giowe) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving the skin 
and removing complexional imperfections. 
It is soft and flexible in form, and can be worn without discomfort 
It is recommended by eminent physicians aud scientists as a substitute for 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden ye vey cosmetics and 
oilet 


By its use 


a 
— 
= 
-— 
& 
| 
a 
we 
C40) 
xB 
a 
Zz 
Se or inconvenience. 
Bz 
™ injurious cosmetics. 
~*~ 
= 









FREE WHEELING 


X Frames for both sexes, Construction, Nickelling on Copper, Liquid 
Brasing, etc., are illustrated and described in the 


‘sts, a Yaad 












Prices Recom- 
from mended 

£10 10 

Cash, 


or Easy 
Terms. 


MIS)= 


BOOK which "Phe Cyeltat” says te interesting, comprebensive, 
and convincing,” and should be studied before huving ANY Cycle. 





FREE from London Depot, 41, Holborn Visduct, “Raleigh” Acents in 
all Towns or post free from The Raleigh Cycle Co. 1.4.. Nottingham 


Gecthunin 
(cured him- 
self) will 


send free 
particulars of inexpensive self-curative treat- 
ment. Stamped address.—(Box 98), 3, 
EARL ST., late 59, Castle St., Carlisle. 


LIZARS’ “ RANGE” CLASSES 


For Field and Marine Use. 
The Highest Power Glasses Procurable. 
They magnify 6, 8, and 11 times (the old form 
only magnifying 4 times). 
They oe © the only genuine advance made in 
mm 


They. have been supplied to the principal 
Governments of the wor 
They are the best form of military glass extant. 
| are always (when once focussed) instantly 
y for use. 




















Prices seupoctevely, 
Mr. Svmver, Wolverhampton, weleens’ his pane , 


enpord my expectations, and give. 7 absolute satis 
Colonel s Savace, R.E., writes: “ Your * Rawor* Pat Glass combines 
ina remarkable ‘degree high power, clear definition, portability, and 


cheapness. 
LL.D., Askheaton, writes: “I consider it 







Rev. “Danen Hayow, 
admirable and very powerful, and Lt contrivance for regulating focus 
ingenious, simple, and most effective 

al * Price Lists free. Post free in 


Ordi Fie'd Gi .sses from_10s. 
OT LIZARS, Monatecturce 1, Buch Inan Street, Glaago h 
nufacturer, 101, Buchanan w; 2, H 
Hol Lonpox, W.C.; 13 and thadwick Place OL 5 
Wellington Place, Betrast ; and 2 a Brid e Street. ABERDEEN. 


BROWNLOWS 


LTER 








COAL SAVING me NEW CENTURY 


W_AN aacour HED FA 








By using the PATENT PRIZE GOLD MEDAL OIL 


COOKING STOVES 


MANUFACTURED FOR OVER & YEARS BY 


“ Rippingille’s” ALBION LAMP Coy., Ltd., 


which are universally acknowledged to be the 
. a! oe — = > ee *. 


BisT ORXLDTD. 
Cost of cooking being One-Third that “us Coal or Gas. Svuld by 
all Ironmongers, e 


= for Illustrated Catal Free, on oppitestion 


e, ~Any 
Sole and Original Manufacturers. Established 1872. 

Contractors to H.M. War Office, India Office, etc. Hundreds of 
testimonials. It is important that all letters be addressed in full 
either ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Or 6 & 7, Stonzcurrer St., Faraincpon Sr., Loxpox, E.C. 
N.B.—pepe- Our well-known “ pt IATHAN” HEATING STOVE 
was supplied in 


OF LORDS. 


February, 1901, for use in the HOUSE 












In Concentrated Drops cures : 


, Poorness of Blood, ete. 


BRAVAIS’ IRON, is prescribed by the 
leading Physicians in all Countries. 
Barr. Mep. Journ.- “ /t has ali the good 
effects of iron without producing consti- 
ion or disturbing the digestion, and it 

does not blacken the teeth 

Lancer.-“ A toactifu @ and Inter. 

Sa. easton wl 
3 - a 

Fresh complexion. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Sold by chemists everywhere. 

Wholesale : 130, rue Lafayette, PARIS 
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CATESBYS’ DROLLERIES. 


EIERST SERINS: YDWiICcHAENsS. 


No. 3—*“MR. MICAWBER.” 


“The individual who has the honour of present- 
ing himself before you at this juncture is a man 
who—a man—in short, a man who has long waited 
for something to turn up. Crushed to the ground * 
by the rapacity of my creditors, and bereft of 
home and cherished belongings by the same 
insatiable individuals, I felt it would be a work of 
supererogation to preserve alive the last flickering 
rays of hope. But something Aas turned up— 
something has at last risen upon the horizon of 
my blighted and wretched life—in short, I have 
just been on a visit to Catesbys. Under the 
impression that in your perégrinations you may 
never have been to Tottenham Court Road, I will 
instal you in the knowledge of the fact that 
Catesbys are the makers of the celebrated Cork 
Lino which bears their name. And, thanks to 
the generosity of the Easy Terms of payment 
offered by that estimable firm, I am once more 
a creature of Hope, in possession of a comfort- 
able home with Catesbys’ Cork Lino upon every 
floor. 

“ Now, as a man of some experience in life and, 
and—of some experiencé, im short, in difficulties— 
generally speaking, I may offer those whose annual 
incomes are but modest a—a little advice. My first 
es of advice is: Annual Income, twenty pounds ; 

xpenditure, twenty-ought-six— result, Misery. 
"The blossom is blighted, and you are for ever 
floored. As Iwas. But with Catesbys’ generous 
terms no individual need fear this overstepping of 
the sterling mark. Catesbys stands for Economy, 
Comfort, and—in short, Home. 

“My second piece of advice is, Never do to- 
morrow what you can do to-day. Procrastination 
is the thief of time. Collar him. In other words, 
write to-day to Catesbys for a sample of their 
Cork Lino. They will reply at once, and give 
you full particulars of their easy system of paying; 
or, should you have a superfluity of the wherewithal, you save a discount of 
2/- in the pound. How nice it will be to have it delivered direct to your 
house carriage free.” 
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CATESBYS’ CORK LINO. 


OE ON OOO Ree HO OEE OE eH ee eee 


A QUALITY. B Quauirty. 
8 yards by 3 yards .. .. £0 15s. 9d. _s.... £0 18s. Od. 
3 yards by 3iyards .. .. £0 18s. 6d. _...... £1 1s. Od. 
3 yards by 4 yards .. .. £1 1s. Od. _..... £1 4s. Od. 
Siyards by 4 yards .. .. £1 4s. 6d. ...... £1 8s. Od. 
4 yards by 4 yards .. .. £1 8s. Od. _.... £1 12s. Od. 


CATESBY & SONS (Desk A), 66-67, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 


Business Hours, 8 till 8. Saturdays, 6 o’clock. 
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he RINGLEADERS. batabiisned in the Reign of king George I. 


For Solid 18-Carat Gold (Government Hall Marked) Rings at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices 


Se h Real Di nds, Rubies, Pearls, Opals, etc., Post Free to any address 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS, in o5 World. " Seeuay returned in full F not approved of within 7 days. 


PRIOB LISTS FRESE. 


ce SS 





Th Sapphires Sin ~ —- Diamond Cluster One Diamond and Pink c pont, Two Rubies, six 
and four Diamonds, jiamond, with se two Rubies, Pearls and 
@ 100 "OL 27/6 Real Opals, “ga 20 one Diamond, 18/6 








JOHN MYERS & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ring Manufacturers, 
1350, 1318, & 1618, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 





Sole Makers of Myers’ Celebrated GENUINE ENGLISH WATCHES. 
<< ____— ————————=> 
CLEARANCE SALE 


of Umbrellas. eaten of Tus Srnanp Macazinecan secure, direct 
from the Mak "Laties Solid Ivory Handle, Gold or Silver 
Mounted. ve Hittable Twill _——— for Os. Gd. Gents’ in Ivory, 
Horn, paid. Hand and tab 

“ye Money returned if not approved. 


RE-COVERING. 
Sond our Umbrella by Parcel Post to be covered hm Gioria” 
26. 8 j~, or T+. Gents’ l/-extra. “ Royal Gloria” is guaran- 
teed Ay to split or fade in wear. Patterns and Price List one stamp. 
ROBERT DOWTHWAITE, Umbrella Maker, SOUTHEND, Essex. 
For CyciinGc, Horse- RIDING, 
Go.rine, &c., there is no 
better Undergarment than 


McCALLUM’S 
PATENT 


Kallets. 


pete to Knickerbockers 














by many ladies for ordinary 
wear a ae in 
various erials. 
arene ae IMPROVED WHITE SHIRTS (Undressed). 
Black-Grey ...... 5/6 WITH REVERSIBLE CUFFS. 
Black Twill ...... 6/1 The reversible cuffs of these shirts enable them to be worn 
Twioe, and the 


wearer thus o 
boon to all 








Also in Silk, Satin, &. By 
post, 4d. extra, 

3 Registered Slips included in 
above prices, which cause a great 
saving in laundry, 

Full particulars free. 
These Patent. Garments can 
only be obtained pirect from 





























KALS, Ltd., Portland Sq., 
a Plymouth, 
The Martin-Silent Cycle Tool Bag. 
Ss ALWAYS NEAT 
AND TIDY. 
OF ALL AGENTS 
ger — Bx Frakise ned ton the Goes Bottles, 1/-, 2/6 (state 
New Lists now ready, ing We tor the as os or the} house a a nse 
a Se cad e/a. Bond tar sd for Lat, 1-4, = TCM 142, 
“. r o— 
MARTINS-BIRMINGHAM, LTD., GRANVILLE ST., BIRMINGHAM. So 8 Sed fe ed ae we 














sore Se SES A Comfortable _— Makes Cycling a Pleasure, 


THE ‘RIDEASY 


scienti: r gets hard. 
Gent on titties Bae ay am bg yy of P.O. of enae orms part payment if 
saddle is kept. if mention of this 1 oh 
Price 12/8, Enamel Springs; 15/-, Plated Springs. 


Manufactured by Middlemore & Lamplugh, Ltd., Coventry. 
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Hall’s Wine. 


A MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE. 
Rapidly Restores the Vital Forces after Illness and Overwork. 


It restores both body and mind in a marvellous manner. It cures Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, 
Anzmia, and General Debility. Nurse Nicholas, Crumpsall, says :— 

‘*I appreciate Hall’s Wine very much for its rapid stimulating power 
both on muscles and nerves. I! have also given it to my present patient, 
who says he has found it a splendid restorative. I shall recommend the 
wine whenever I can.’’ 











Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, and wine merchants, 3/- and 1/9 a bottle—two sizes. Sample bottle sent on receipt 
of sixpence inystamps by the proprietors: SterHEN SmitH & Co., Ltd., Bow, London. 


et? GREY HAIR « MACKINTOSH’S 
jour 
sH EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 
able “af abeolutel a 
wil not burn one or produce un. ¥, is simply “eucious. —_—_ 
a a Mackintosh’. velebrated Treacle Toffee. 
Trial pettia, La . a. 3/9, A aid to D’gestion. sk for Mackintosh’s 
post free. (Sent secretly pac Toffees. Refuse all others. Sold everywhere. 
7d. PtH free.—Joun J] 
















































State colour requ / 
esthbourne G rove ion, W.. & se > Ltd. 





Home Beautiful 


Furniture and Metal Work réquire constant attention, if the 
beauty of the home is not to be sacrificed. The ** GLOBE 7” 
METAL POLISH will effectively attend to the Metal Work 
in the house, as it imparts a lasting brilliance, which is unobtainable 
by any other means. 


The “GLOBE”? FURNITURE POLISH is equally 
effective in its own sphere of usefulness ; applied in accordance 
with the directions which accompany each box, there is nothing so 
effective for cleaning and renovating furniture. 























These 
Polishes have 
been selected for use 
on board H.M.S. Ophir in 
her tour round the ‘ Globe’ 
with T.R.H. The Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and 
York, because they are 
superior to all others, 
and are unaffected 
by climatic 
changes. 














These Polishes are Obtainable at all Grocers, Stores, &c. 


—_“~ “sees 
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If there is any difficulty in Purchasing them, write to us and we will see you 
are supplied. 


RAIMES & CO., Stockton-on-Tees, and Bow, London, E. 





Argand, 





The Self-Lighter Ignites. 


BUY THE ONLY GENUINE SELF-LIGHTER. 

The enormous success is proved by the volume of our sales. Under the advice of the 
strongest scientific minds of Europe we have expended large sums of money and research 
to produce the most perfect self-lighting agent. O@r customers receive the benefit of all 
improvements. Our strong patent position has enabled us to suppress the many imperfect, 
unreliable, infringing devices constantly offered. Send 3g. for the only perfect, reliable 

Self-Lighter adapted to all standard Burners. 
THE GAS SELF-LIGHTING CO., Lrp., 130, Queen Vicrorta Street, E.C. 
Telegrams—‘‘Spongelet, London.” Telephone No.—5206 Bank. 


For use with Welsbach, Flat-Flame, 
and Sugg Burners. 
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offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement to-day. We can teach 
anyone at home by mail to 


BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


or to learn Te.ernony, Tececrarny, 
Exvecraic Ratcways, Evecraic Licut- 
ue, Ececraie Minixe, Saort Exec 
Tarcat Counse ; SCHANICAL 
Ewoiscenixc, Sream Bycusceaune, 
Mecuawioat Daawise, &c. 
Studies do not interfere with your 
; fit yourself to start in a new 
profession at a better salary. 


Remember, Letters to New York 
require 2}d. postage. 
THOMAS A. EDISON says: 
“1 consider the Electrical maten In 
stitute as conducted by Messra W: 
and Martin to be of 
who desire ap 


Have You Received One? 


If not, send at once for 
IL... USTRATED BOOK 
(Post Free anywhere) of BARGAINS in 
} BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
CHILDREN’S COTS, 
BLANKETS, 
ig T- DOWN QUILTS, 
ay hi iL ER CARPETS, 
: pp CURTAINS, 
; RUGS, 
; FANCY CHAIRS, 

Hundreds of Useful Articles 
ASTONISEBING WAILUSE. 

Direct from the Factory at 25 per cent less than retail prices. 

PR tn paid to ail parts of the United Kingdom. 

0 ee at 21s. chy ria, we pair + 7 ae 
finished. ws ft fleec: 

Means Sa ae 
sip naa ana a i ae 
= ‘ain bey Si, a 4 “n aig) Gu Whit ofS White pws 
nbeotdared Ta Ay A Huckaback Toilet Towels. 

‘A Thoroughly Good and Useful Parcel. 
The Lot 21s. Garriage Paid. 
RICHARDS & GOODINGS, 
Manufacturers (Dept. 53), Bull Street, Birmingham. 


O’SULLIVAN’S 


SAFETY RUBBER 
CUSHION HEELS. 


Can be fitted to all boots, new or old. The only safe cushion to the 
| uy ute eating on nerves and foot weariness. Outwear leather 
ro eae Do not run down at back. Black or tan, all sizes. 
jes’ a. wonate ue per =. mm - + all bootmakers. Insist 

a no or cu an 
pon OPal OrBullivan free lars and 
to Tus B. Fr coon ‘Co. (D7), Snow London, £.C. 



































STEPHENSONS 
FURNITURE 
CREAM. 













AT HOME. 


For td. 
CENTU RY 


(Hot Air-Vapour) 






: Polds into two imches space. Ready 
m five t Attach or Com: 
FREE to baseen, 3 76 book of Advice and omeien Write for 


Catalogue No. 9, and kindly mention “ Strand a. ‘_ 


Wanted. The Century 
(Dept. 9), 993, 205, Reeave Srarer, Loxpox, W. 














NO LADY 


can afford to be without 


SECCOTINE 


(Sold in Tubes at 6d. each). 


IT STICKS EVERYTHING 


for her—Broken Ornaments or Glassware, 
Work Boxes, Cache Pots, Fans, Picture 
Frames, Chairs, &c., &. It will mend 
House Shoes or Slippers, and will save an 
immensity of sewing in making of Cushions 
and Fancy Articles of Silk, Lace, or Paper. 
It requires no preparation, and may be kept 
in the work-box or on the table. It is on 
sale everywhere. A Free Sample to test 
will be sent by the Proprietors : 


M’CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Lro., BELFAST 








wend Dr. Grey's FAT Ri REDUCING Pils. Pills. 
ra ee see shes ex, = boat tome eck ieee aietin 


29 b free to —y- +r, 
t zt sh act 
T. GREY & CO., 52, PADDINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BERESH FRUIT. 5 
BIHIGH CLASS QUALITY. 


WwW. P.H RTLEY’S 
PRESERVES AND MARMALADE 


are always uniform in quality. The public can 

rely upon this, as they are prepared on Home- 

made methods, and filled direct into the jars 
during the actual FRESH FRUIT Season. 


Unshrinkable 
Underclothing 


ENGLISH MADE 


Wolsey Garments are Guaranteed All Wool. 
They NEVER SHRINK, and as a proof of good 
faith the manufacturers will replace free of 
charge any garment 

shrunk in washing. 
Made in various textures and 

qualities for all seasons for 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 

and CENTS’ WEAR. 
Of all Hosiers, Drapers, and 

Outfitters. 
Insist on having the Wolsey 
Brand. No garment - is 
genuine unless bearing our 
Trade Mark. 
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These White Shirts are cut in thousands and 
made in thousands on uniform lines, heace 
their extraordinary value. 


A REVOLUTION 


IN THE PRICE OF | 





WHITE SHIRTS! 


UNLAUNDRIED, straight from the 
needle to the customer at Wholesale Prices. 


_Hundreds of thousands have already been 
distributed through Great Britain aud the 
Colonies, and from all quarters unsolicited 
testimonials and repeat orders are daily 
received. 

IN THREE QUALITIES. 

The “Defiance.” Pure Linen Cuffs and Fronts. 
A wonderful Shirt; 2/6 each, 14/6 per half-dozen, 
post free. 

The “Gonqueror.” Reversible Cuffs, to button 
back or front, 3/3 each, 18/@ per %-doz. post free. 

The “Gity Shirt.” “Fit for a Duke to Wear.’’ 
Reversible or Plain Cuffs to button back or front. 
Sample for 3/9, or 21/6 %-doz., either post free. 

The “Gity Evening Shirt.” Broad Front, with 
one stud-hole, and large Cuffs. Sample, 3/@ each, 
21/6 per half-dozen, post free. 

Mention size of Neckband, and whether to button back or front. 


THE REVERSIBLE CUFFS 
with which the “ Conqueror” and ‘“Crty"’ SHIRTS 
are fitted are a complete success. Their economic 
advan ages are apparent at a glance. By — 
the Shirts to be worn twice with absolutely fresh cu 
each time they reduce the laundry bill by one-half, and 
the shirts with less frequent washing wear twice as long. 
The invention has commended itself to hundreds of 





thousands of customers all over the World. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
Read this genuine Testimonial, selected from 
hundreds of others and published with the permission 
of the writer. 

“6, Newenham Terrace, Cork. 

“ March 9th, 1°00. 
“ Dear Sirs,—Your circular just received caused me to look up 
the date at which I got the shirts from you, and I find it was 
March, 1898—two years ago. I think it due to you to a after 
this long trial that they have proved the best value I have 
ever got. The price I previously paid to a local house was 39/- per 
half-dozen—66 each. I paid you 21/6 per half-dozen and yours 
heve proved much better than those at nearly double the price. 
They have worn so well that I do not yet need a fresh supply, but 
shail of course send yon the order when I require them. 
“ Truly yours, J. CHA8s. ROWE.” 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, 


DEPARTMENT, 


181-193, Sauchiehall St., GLASGOW. 
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R3 Ss. 


NEW GEM 


EDISON'S PHONOGRAPHS 


This is an illustration of Mr. Edison's product for this season. Its 
quality is fine; its powers are complete. It can do everything any 


other Phonograph « an, 






It is Simple. A Child of 


TEN YEARS can Learn it in TEN MINUTES. 
With It 

You can Make your own Records. 

It is light, securely enclosed in handsome cover, con- 
venient to carry, thoroughly reliable, and very cheap. 

Not a toy, yet it provides excellent amusement and 
entertainment at home or amongst your friends. 

There are other more powerful Machines, and 


rices have been reduced. 
= advanced, so that we can now offer 


BETTER COODS FOR LESS MONEY. 


Send scien our Illustrated Circulars and full particulars. 








EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 


30, CHARINWG CROSS FROAD), zL.onNwbDonmw, ww .c. 
EDISONIA, LTD., Cheapside, and Banner Street, St. Luke's, LONDON, E.c. 


The art of making records 











No Crushing 
No Confusion 
More Convenience 


Easy Access 
to all Parts 
Contents Always 
in Order 
Every Article 
Get-at-able 


Saves much Time 





and Trouble 


Adds to Comfort 
and Pleasure 





MADE in SEVERAL SIZES and QUALITIES. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 4. 
SENT POST FREE. 


J. Foot @ Son, 
DEPT. B.T. 3, 
171New Bond Street 
London, W. 
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ABSOLUTE PROOF 


OF CURATIVE LPTLOWTEUZN 


rRE EE. 


Restoration of Nerve Strength and Muscular Power gained by wearing the 
Richardson Perfected Electro-Galvanic Belt. Every Weak, Nervous, and 
Enfeebled Man and Woman should test it for themselves—free of charge. 








Thousands of people are daily struggling with some form of disease that undermines 
their strength and powers. To all such, New Life and Vigour are magic words that will not 
pass unheeded when brought home to these hosts of sufferers. We especially appeal to the 
vast and increasing Army whose ranks comprise the Weak, the Nervous and the Enfeebled, 
and everyone languishing for those greatest of 
all blessings—Relief from Pain, Restored Vital- 
ity, and Robust Health. 

To all sufferers from Exhaustion of Nerve 
Force, Indigestion, Liver and Kidney Troubles, 
Sleeplessness, Gout, Rheumatism, and Kindred 
Ailments ; Anzmia, or Poorness of Blood, and 
Irregular Circulation, Varicocele, Constipation, 
or from any form of Impaired Vitality, arising 
from overstrain, we can offer special help. 

The Richardson Electro-Galvanic Battery 
Belt, in its fabric and elements, is a unique com- 
bination unequalled for comfort and efficiency. 
It is the acme of perfection of what a curative 
electrical appliance should be. There is no 
metallic contact with the skin, and therefore no 
irritation. It is speedily efficacious in its action, 
and an agreeable support. It is, in fact, the 
outcome of many years’ profound study and 
experiment as to the most perfect means ever 
yet devised of applying Nature’s own remedy— 
Electricity—for the cure of disease. 

Electro-Galvanism, as we skilfully employ it, 
makes the weak strong and the strong stronger. 
It restores shattered nervous systems and re- 
lieves racking, wearying pain. 

It enriches the blood and quickens its circula- 
tion. Its unseen current creates new life, and 
renews within those natural forces the loss of 
which are the first symptoms of decay. 

As a nervine tonic and invigorating agent it 
has no equal in the whole field of therapeutics, 
and may be relied upon to restore weakened 
constitutions to pristine strength and energy. 
























































Free Test Before Payment. 


We want every sufferer to thoroughly examine this marvellous Belt and test its healing virtues 
before sending any money whatever. When you have seen the belt and proved for yourself that 
it is the greatest triumph of electrical skill applied to the science of healing, we will abide by 
your verdict. 

We ask the readers of this Magazine to remember that this offer is made by a firm with 
nineteen years’ reputation in the City of London. 

Do not fail to write at once, with particulars of your case, and remember that, after giving 
the Belt a trial, if you are not perfectly satisfied, return it to us; it costs you nothing to try it. 
A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 36, Osborne House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1882. 
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CYCLING NOTES i 


wea 


THE IDEAL ALL- ROUND BEVERAGE 


Before the Morning and Evening Rides. 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


300 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 

















| SANDOW’S MAGAZINE says: |' W. A. EDMONDS, Amateur One Mile 
‘“*Tea should not be used for | Champion Cyclist, says: ‘‘I invariably 
Breakfast, but a cup of PURE (| take FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
COCOA, such as FRY’S CONCEN- | COCOA as part of my DAILY DIET, and 
TRATED— which, being free from have a high opinion of its usefulness to 

{ adulteration, will be found to agree | any athlete, and can confirm all the good 





with the weakest digestions.’’ (| things that are said about it.’’ 
wr Tr wr wr wor 








™ § 
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le. 

rm number of these ex- 
tremely pretty and durable articles are sent 
out than —y ang ¢ — five. Their variety 


sopears alm One of the prettiest 
is the * SILA MROOK Kir in all shades, which is 
ps ene a work of and 
richness of texture, » exauuete colourings, and 
a, is Sous 

ona yt ce List and Patterns 

sent to any address on request, thus en- 

abling puscibenees to choose quietly at home. 











BOX filled with Finest Sweets, 
5/6 Fresh from the Factory. 
| . Bn e | 





IGoddar d’s 
Plate Powder 


NO os- ae. 
BEST and SAFEST ~~ eaeee for 


0 
here in 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
Six GOLD D MEDALS. 


Deedee SPOSeeee Hrseseesecesoe GreesesD 


Peetless Gloss 





C. L. Hau 
rn Mass. l 


BRILLIANT AS DAY 


Pesesse Gesssese Sess QGevesved seosees 
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POSSE HOSCCSS | COSSSeD COCSEEE OOOO 












QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


ar@Se 


RGESERGS 





GOVeERNM 
HALL MARK 
PEARCES’ 
FOR 


CHOICE ano CHEAPNESS, 
WORTH ano WEAR. 
SOLID SILVER. 










effect a real sa of money if the 
the Present from Messrs. 4 
Sons, of Huddersfie! whose 

for” Christenings, Birthds ircbdays, ed 

dings, Jubleesy and Souventr, Pris 
Avwards for all occasions contains 


, id to any 
address in the the Waleed Red. iin satis all cus 
all cus- 





a 


PEARCE & “SONS, 


Silversmiths, y ag ’ 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Telephone, 404. 


(Dept. SS.) 
Telegraph “SILVER,” Huddersteld 
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TH CABINET 


TURKISH, THERMAL : VAPOR 





Combines scientific simplicity with the highest 
efficiency and absolute safety. 
For the cure of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Colds, 
Catarrh,Congestions, Kidney, Liver, Skin and 
Blood Diseases, Obesity and Stomach troubles, 
no other treatment is so effective. There is hardly a 
disease that can resist the power of heat. It opens the 
pores, removes the poisonous impurities, cures chronic 
diseases, prevents sickness, promotes circulation and 
impreves the general health. Latest improved heating 
apparatus which is used OUTSIDE the Cabinet, 
—— ——— 


and is therefore the one 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Cabinet with which Ladies and Gentlemen can enjoy 
ye ag at home the delights and benefits of either 
ot air, vapor, medicated or perfumed baths. No 
assistant is required. It can be used in any room, and 
folds in to a small compact space when not in use. 


Send for Catalogue No. 2. Post free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. C.B. 3, 
171 New Bond St., London, W. 








FOOTS’ 


Adjustable to 100 Changes of Position. 


MARLBOROUGH Rigid or Rocks at 


RECLINING CHAIR, 


Comfort for the Invalid. Luxury for the Strong. 
Conforms to every position of comfort and ease, and can be adjusted by 
ourself while on the Chair. The turn of a knob does it instantly. 
The back can be lowered to any position from upright to flat and 
rises automatically when desired. The seat will tilt to any 
angle. The leg-rest can be raised to seat level or de- 


Pleasure. 


tached and used as an independent footstool or 
ottoman. An adjustable Reading Desk and 
Table fitted when required. Springs all over. 
The Ideal Chair for restful reading. 
Send for Catologue No. 3. Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. R.C. 3, 
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THE BEST PEN. 


SILVER CASED MOUNTED 
and HALL. 4 & CHASED 
MARKED, 










ms cheoetn meet | everyone wants the Best—that is, they want the 









lographic Pen. It is the cimgtow and 
€ A. — of its nis on the market, and is praised by all who use 
it Ve send it Sanpete fs in Box, with Filler and Directions, post 
paid for 3/-. “JEWEL” Fountain Pen, fitted with Duplex 
Feed and gold nib, 5/- ; mounted and chased, 7/6. 
Dept. & M., Jewel Pen Co., 102, Fenchurch St., London, E.C 
————— 








NO FINGER MARKS. 


H Fc FOUR POINTS. 


as \ NO LABOUR. 
’ A BRILLIANT POLISH. 
AND A PLEASANT PERFUME. 


STONE’S 


PERFUMED 
FURNITURE 








Sold in Bottles, 6d., 
t-, and 2/6 each. 


STONE & SON, 
EXETER. 








STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 13/9 carriage be Scotland or Ireland) we will 
forward direct om t Saas charming and superior China Tea 
— in Peacock Blue and Gold (oampie car. cup and saucer for twelve 

Please do not forget it will paid and carefully 


9 A beautiful and lasting present. yt i 


For 18/6 we will forward, , cqurtnge pase (2/- extra Scotland or [reland) 
this Complete Dinner Service. new design in Peacock Blue. 

36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dube, 3 © 2 Covered —— | aay 1 com- 
plete — Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. If 
can add a Soup Tureen ac size) and 12 =o Plates for 





HEALTH, COMFORT, ECONOMY. 
FOR HOME USE AND WHEN TRAVELLING. 


ARTMANN’S 


HYCIENIC 


(Antiseptic and Absorbent) 


Towelettes. 


Highly Recommended by the Lead- 
ing Doctors throughout the United 


Obtainable at less than the cost 















or sent direct ad. per 
packet extra). Samples free on ication to anageress, 
HARTMANN’S DEPOT, 2%, THAVIES INN, LUNDON, E.C. 








“THEY RUN 
SO EASILY.” 


ARE ALWAYS FAVORITES. 
From 10 Guineas. 
ON INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 
Particulars free from The SWIFT 
Coventry, and 
uet, London, [iy 
F std. nearly 





- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for export, we 
carriage to English port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fresh 
and bright from the potteries 


Our No. 8 Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illustra- 
tions of Ti , Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, is now ready, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 
Please mention Tax Srranp Macazine. 


Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, ete. 


HASSALL & CO., 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 











THE GRAMOPHONE 


Berliner’s Patent 

THE WONDER ——— 
zy Loudest and most dis- 

OF THE , tinct sound-producin 






machine yet inven’ 
, Goes by clockwork. 
Record-discs practical. 
CENTURY A 7 ly indestructible. Loud 
a “ enough to fill a hall 
J holding 500 people. 
; A customer writes: “ Your 
Gramophone exceeds all our 
expectations. We find it mag- 
nificent in the open air.” 
Hundreds of Records to 
choose from. Records sent 
on approval if pos' if pestage paid. 
Price £5 10s. 
GRADUAL PAYMENTS, 

Length of Trumpet, 16 inches. Records 2s. 6d.each 
Imhof’s Patent ORCHESTRIONS without barrels. 
Patent ELECTRIC PIANOS. 

Patent REGINA MUSICAL BOX, changing its tunes 
automatically. 

Patent STELLA MUSICAL BOX, discs without projections. 
POLYPHON MUSICAL BOXES in all sizes. 
TEN GOLD MEDALS. 

By Appointment to Her late Majesty THE QUEEN. 


Send jor Mlustrated Liat (Pree). 
IMHOF & MUKLE, 110F NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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DOCTORS ALL BABIES 
ORDER IT. LIKE IT. 


SAFEST, BEST, INSTANTLY STOPS 


















MOST CERTAIN SICKNESS, 
REMEDY. FLATULENCE 
ENSURES EASY AND PAIN 
TEETHING. i 
PROMOTES OF GREAT VALUE IN 
DIGESTION. entnnansinaggy 
PREVENTS IMITATIONS ARE 
CONVULSIONS. INJURIOUS. 
REFUSE ALL 


ESTABLISHES THE 
CONSTITUTION. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Stores, 1s. 1M. SUBSTITUTES. 


For all Disorders of Infants & Young Children. 
Send a penny stamp for a sample tin of 
FREE TO THE SICK. “NEGO 1 


To demonstrate the value of my new scientific 
discovery, I will give anyone who is sick a full 
course of free treatment at his or her own THE NEW DISINFECTANT 
aoe = a copy of my ngs illustrated 
. The free treatment cures The free 
The NEGO DISINFECTANT is more powerful and 

book tells you how it cures ond be how to stay efficacious than any other now on the market. It is in the 
cured. Thousands of testimonials. Hundreds form of a fine powder, and will be found invaluable for’ 
cured in a single night. No failures. Treat- cleansing and disinfecting lavatories, drains, stables, and 
ment positively guaranteed to cure every other sources of disease. 
disease. Write to-day and be restored to Delivered free to any station in Great Britain, B/- 
health and strength. Address— per half-cwt.; 8/8 per cwt 

Professor THOS. F. ADKIN, THE “NEGO” CO., GOOLE, YORKS. 
Dept. 1256, Rothester, New York, U.S.A. London Agents : Gendall & Co., 34, Norfolk St., W.C. 











The RACINE TURKISH BATH CABINET is Guaranteed to be the Very 

m the market, and is Sold on Approval, to to be Retu " — mse to the 

er, ot not in all respects Satisfactory; whereas Bath Cabinets by nearly all other 

ers are — guaranteed to be as Re: a — ae This should be particularly noted. 

tending pu ane, — invited before buying to compare the Racine Bath 
Cabinet wi with — others th: or heard of. 

The Raci , = Cabinet i isa light doubl double- walled room, rubber coated inside and out, 
fitted with d and so made that it folds into a small space. With this Cabinet all the 
benefits of the best Turkish Bath-rooms are obtained. Absolutely no essential feature 
is ———s No breathing of hot air; no risk of exposure afterwards ; saving of time and 


or te cure of Bhoquetion, Kidpey and Blood Diseases, or Obesity no other ag 4 


= Racine Hot Air Bath forces all impurities there may 
All who value a clear oma one oom nents eae 
eo with 
pt. R, 
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BEDSTEADS, WIRE MATTRESSES, BEDDING, 
COTS, BEDROOM FURNISHINGS 


DIRECT FROM WORKS. 


CARRIAGE PAID. PACKING FREE. 


Discount for Cash, or 
Credit Terms arranged. 


xvin 








Quality, Fit, and Finish best 
possible. 

Cheaper, Newer, and Cleaner 
than Shop Stocks. 

Large Stock. Prompt Delivery. 







— * 





GUARANTEED FOR 
10 YEARS. 





ESTABLISHED “NAT. TELEPHONE” 
1889. Please mention ‘“‘ Strand” when writing. 1226, Birmingham. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, GIVING FULL DETAILS, POST FREE. 
CHARLES RILEY (Scvnc)) MOOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 















Wit ASTHMA AMD BRONCHUIT 

Headache, Nervous Exhaustion, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Sleeplessness, ELECTRICITY WILL CURE 
General Debility, a Depression, Anzmia, in fact all cases of Congestion. when all other remedies fail. 
Recommended a Physicians to Her late Majesty the Queen and H.M. the King, and by the most eminent medical men. Also 
tested by the Editor of | Physical Culture ” to his entire satisfaction. New Illustrated Pamphlet "post Free on mentioning this Magazine 


J. i. FUL. VERMACHERH dz Co., Ltd., — Regent St., nantes. 


City Agents: BEDFORD & CO., Chemists, 6, St. Swithin’s and 



















‘“ 99 Ladies say these Towels are 

MENE superior to all other makes for 
cleanliness, comfort and economy. May be obtained 
from all Underclothing Houses and Chemists, or 2 doz. 
No. 1, 1/-; 1 doz. No. 2, 1/-; 
1 doz. No. 3, 1/6; SANITAR post free. 
A Free sample of No. 1 sent post free to any lady 
mentioning this Magazine. 


missHarnes. = TOWEL wots 


55, Fann St., London, 





The Marvellous Insect Destroyer 
“VIKO” KILLS BEETLES. 
“VIKO” KILLS MOTHS. 
“VIKO” KILLS FLEAS, BUCS. 
“VIKO” KILLS ANTS. INSECTS 


“© LADIES’ FURS should bs wel 
“VIKO” to preserve them from moths 
when putting away till the’ Winter. 


standing. Are the same to the ears as 

lasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- Sold in Tins, 6d. and 1s., by all Chemists 

H EA R forable Worn months without removal. 3 = oa, « ee oe es op ¢ 
xplanatory Pamphlet Free. DGE IGHT, EA 

The F. H. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street, London, W. TUNBRIDGE . B... WR IG Fly Te  asemee 


Every smoker his own importer. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR GENERAL PRICE LIST. 








The New Patent 


ted 











Heap Norsss, no matter of how long 














No. 752 


Actual 


size. 





50 Si-Ke Cigars—Borneo Leaf 

ample Box, 10/- gir sstt ke 

“4 back if not satisfactory. 

The “ Si-Ke ” is one p our Borneo series. Made from choice and selected leaves. Exquisite flavour and aroma. Uniform 
in quality and condition. 

Also at Guernsey 


Martin Bros., 25, Cheapside (late 5, Mark Lane), London, E.C, “S9,Seems 
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rv . GOURTY ” WATCH 









for all 
Climates. 


A marvellous production. Strong. Splendidly made. 
Built like and goes like a £20 watch. Fitted with 
chronometer balance in Heavy 14-et. Gold Hunt- 
ing Cases polished plain for elegant monogram 
(5/- extra). Supplied by the makers at &4af7oG. 
In Massive 18-ct. Gold Cases, £8-15-0. Sent at the 
H. White Manufacturing Company’s own risk on 
receipt of remittance. A certificate of warranty for 
Seven Years accompanies each watch. 


COLONIAL ORDERS receive special attention. Insured 
postage: British Possessions, 2/6. Elsewhere, 5/-. 


FREE,—An Illustrated Booklet on Watches and 
Jewellery. 


™* H. WHITE ‘os! amer srecer, mancnester 


Premier 
Turkish 
Baths: sd. 


baths are preventive and 

}—~ They promote and main- 

tain health, Cure Rheumatism and 

all Blood Diseases es 
impurities from 


THE PREMIER BATH CABINET aT 30/- 


is durable, portable, convenient, and of unique construction. It 

is sold on trial direct at maker’s prlces. carriage paid. Callor 

write for Illustrated Catats e No. 8. Kindly mention Srraxp 
MAGAZINE. 


PREMIER TURKISH BATH CO., 
(Dept. 8), 19, Regent Street, London, W. 


tehoelachaetsebebihah tte? 


How to obtain | 
a good Bicycle. 


WRITE THE 
EADIE MFG, a 



















































By Special roy Appointment. 


BORAX 


Extract 
of Soap. 


Whatever your experience in, and 
opinion of, soaps in powder form 
may be, Borax Extract of Soap is a 
revelation of quality to all who have 
not tried it before. 


It is precisely one of those articles 


that you use year after year, because 
you never can find anything to 
equal it. 

Borax Extract of Soap washes 
clothes without rubbing, without in- 
juring them, and without the addition 
of bar soap. 

Borax Extract of Soap is useful in 
a dozen other ways for cleaning and 
scouring. 

Always ready, always sweet, and 
always possessed of the fragrance that 
good soap and cleanliness yield. 








WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE, &c. 


Facsimile of packet. 


Sold in \-Ib. packets and in dozens | 
by grocers, oilmen, and stores | 
everywhere. } 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., Ladywood, Birmingham. 
THIRTY EXHIBITION AWARDS SINCE 1892. 


No. 81. 
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POPULAR PARCEL. DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. Carriage Paid, 21/- 
60in. wide ; 1 pair Drawing-room Curtai y and rich, 


241/- 
ns, lace 
ray oe ye 30in. square; 1 Guipure Lace Sideboard Cover} 


Lot 512 contains 2 pairs » een Curtains, superb copy old lace, , Sivde. lo 
room Curtains, 3yds. long, 50in. wide ; 1 Lace Lace f 















. Ros , 2yds. wees ? pair oro * 

handsome set of Toilet Table Covers, one 45in. ot we wide, and 5 calle Curtains may be had all of the same pattern, or Ec 
desired. Carriage maid, 21/-. Newest design for 1901. DY DY ADD ESS for Peach’ 's 1901 Illustrated Catalogue. the ~~ hk. 4. 
List of Lace Goods issued. Lace Curtains trom 2/- aa 4 Pril dge tite Guipure, &c. Also Madras Muslins, hand-made Lace Covers 


Table Centres, &c. Black and Creme Dress Nets, Flouncings, Black and Fan aces in all widths, Lace-edged Roller Bl } 
and Gents’ Underwear, &c. Prize Medals, Toronto, 1892; © hicago, 1893. _ 8s. PEACH & SON Lister Gate. Nottin 3 MeBetat. uss 4 


_ BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT — 
DON'T LET MOTHS Gost Won seth sds Besar Watan 
RUIN YOUR FURS reas Masco 
OR BLANKETS BURGESS’ LION PILLS Purify the Blood. 











1 inflammatory Diseases of the Chest and 
Throat. Of all Chemists, from 7}d., 1/14, &c., 
each per to or post free for stamps trom 





orm, and all Skin Diseases. pvaleabls 
= ty 
LD BUT EFFECTUAL APERIENT. 





‘KEATING’S POWDER reaeas ee 
PRESERVES THEM. A Free Tia of of | «Coben ad oon 


is given away with every pair of . . ee 
P 


BOOTS... 











van MAIGNEN’S 7 Miers’ BOX Calf 
FILTRE RAPIDE 9] (sesso. ne same w. iors on the ts 


LORD WOLSELEY says :— 
“It filtered the water both quickly and well.” 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM stamp. Name your boot-maker. 
MAIGNEN’S, Ltd., 15, Ct. Mariborough St., WwW. & H. MIERS, Ltd., LEEDS. 
LONDON, W. “ies apintap asa gets 
RAYA Pr ~~ A ~ ~~. 


Sample tin of Cobra Polish and interesting J 
> Free. Booklet Post Free to any address for penny 4 
















A RESULT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


THE MAGNETIC POWER OF MIND! 


Put to Practical Use in Practical Life. Magnetic Control of Self 
and Others. No nonsense about this—just plain English lessons 
for matter-of-fact men and women, people who have no time to 
waste, and who want to “get out of a rut.” These lessons, 
which can be taken by post at small expense, are based on suc- 
cessful practice and experience. They are to-day bri ing the 
lives of thousands. nem jonah the development of sO 
CAL MIND-READING, MAG Ic CON- 
BLIAN AGNETIC HEALING, ABSENT TREATMENT, SELF- 
RE NCE, PERFECT ya + snd WILL POWER. They 
tell you in plain language exactly what to do, and how to do it. 
Distinguished clergymen, agaelane, public men and women, 
are using this science and achieving increased success. 
a you making the most of your opportunities, and —4 4 
ou know why you fail where others succeed? Learn to 
apely ai y all your forces effectively. A charming, fascinating stua 
stripped of all ae by scientific research. You have only 
follow simple instructions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
E"EL EE ___ Two Illustrated Books, devoted to these subjects, sent Free on receipt of 
bo PLAINLY written address, with Stamp enclosed. 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH CO. (De L) TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON 
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For everything in STERLING SILVER PLATE, 
ELECTRO-PLATE, CUTLERY, JEWEL- 
LERY. For Table use, decorative, Presentation, &c. 
eo Send for illustrated Sale Catalogue “T” (Free) 
—well worth perusing—of the r5th Annual Half Price Sale List of the 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION, SCARBORO’ 
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(PATENT) 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


For Wear with STRAIGHT-FRONT 
and other Corsets. 


Oannot come undone, Does away 
- with Pins, Clips, and Bands, 
Reduces abdomen and improves 
the figure. 


Fitted with Patent Clip 
which cannot tear the 
Stocking. 

Made in all qualities and colours | 
From {/= to 6/= each. 
OF ALL LEADING 
DRAPERS. 

If any difficulty in procuring 

wiite to 
KLEINERT RUBBER GO. 

63, BASINGHALL ST., E.C. 





















A Special Offer. 


We are making friends for our sauce 
daily, and we now want to number you 
among the many. If, therefore, you 
will kindly insist upon your grocer 
supplying you with a sixpenny bottle 
we will refund the cost thereof on your 
sending us the wrapper from the bottle 
together with this advertisement. We 
do this because we know that if you 
once try the sauce you will be a regular 
purchaser of it, and we want you always 
to be able to obtain it easily. 

















lf your Grocer does not keep Farpon’s 
Sauce see that he gets it for you, or send us 
his name and address, and we will forward 
you a dainty tasting sample free. 





e FARDONS’ VINEGAR Go., Ltd., Birmingham. 




















PHOSFERINE 


The Greatest of all Tonics. 





PURIFIES 
POISONED NERVES, 
TONES UP 

WEAK NERVES, 
SETS RIGHT 
DERANGED NERVES. 


If you are disposed to worry over 
trifling matters, it is because your 
nerves have become irritated and need 
Phosferine to quiet and soothe them. 

If you are tired of life, and wish 
yourself dead, it is because your nerves 
have become poisoned and require 
Phosferine to cleanse them. 

If you are not able to sleep soundly 
seven or eight hours each night, it is 
because your nerves are disordered and 
need Phosferine to set them right. 

If you are young, but feel middle- 
aged, or are middle-aged, but feel old, 
your nerves are ill-nourished and 
require Phosferine to assure their more 
perfect nutrition. 

Phosferine is the most perfect nerve 
feeder and nerve purifier that medical 
science has succeeded in producing, and 
if your life is made miserable by any 
nerve ailments, such as headache, de- 
pression, mental exhaustion, languor, 
neuralgia, sciatica, insomnia, &c., 
you'll find immediate relief in the use 
of Phosferine. Supplied by 


Royal Commands 


to members of the British Royal 
Family, The Empress of Russia, 
The King of Greece, The Queen 
of Roumania, The Dowager Empress 
of Russia, The Crown Princess of 
Roumania, and many other Royal 
personages. 
Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd. 
17, Paavletendest Road, London, E.C. 
Bottles, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 
3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
&c. The 2/9 size contains nearly four 
times the 1/1} size. 
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DEAF PEOPLE WHO HAVE NOISES IN THE HEAD. 


T is calculated that out of a hundred deaf People, 
sixty among them have noises in the ear. This 
symptom is felt in different ways, some experiencing it 
in the ear itself, others at the back or side of the 
head, others all over the head. 
The description of these noises is also very varied. 
They are compared to buzzings, whistlings, to the sound 
of bells, cracklings, the boiling of water, the song of 
birds, &c., &c. Different sounds may be heard at the 
same time, sometimes very painful, and it is not in- 
frequent for the patient to ask to be freed first of all 
from these noises, to which they attach much more im- 
portance than to the deafness itself. Others are con- 
vinced that their deafness is solely due to these noises, 
and that if they could get rid of them they would 
recover their hearing at the same time. 

Persons attacked by intense and constant buzzings, 
and, above all, those subject to giddiness, are generally 
under the influence of very great intellectual and moral 
depression. They are unable to do any brain-work, 
their intelligence remains clouded, their temper becomes 
soured, they grow sad and melancholy. In certain 
cases the noises become so acute that unhappy people 
have been known to seek 

BY SUICIDE 


to put an end to their intolerable suffering. 

If you ask an aurist the cause of these noises in the 
ear, he will tell you that they are produced by an irrita- 
tion of the auditory nerve, and that this irritation may 
be produced by many different causes. If we consider 
that all affections of the middle and external ear tend 
to the compression and excitement of the auditory 
nerves, the almost universal presence of these noises in 
the head of deaf people is at once explained. 

For a long time a remedy for these serious affections 
of the hearing has been sought, but it is only quite re- 
cently that a French aurist, Dr. Drouet, of the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine, hasdiscovered a curative treatment. 

Let us briefly explain of what the Drouet treatment 
consists, 

If the anatomy of the organ of hearing is studied, we 
may notice that all its delicate parts, the labyrinth or 
inner ear, and the tympanic cavity, are carefully 
sheltered inside the skull and absolutely out of reach 
from the outside, and as these essential parts are pre- 
cisely the seat of the chronic affections of which deaf- 
ness is the consequence, vou will at once understand 
the difficulty the aurist has in fighting against them. 

Still, in our days, quite a series of very ingenious 
processes are employed. Catheterism, or inflation of 
the middle ear, application of liquids or vapours 
through the nose, syringing, blistering, &c. 

The effects of electricity have, of course, been tried, 
and general treatment is also assiduously resorted to. 
But it must be owned that no lasting results are 
obtained by these means. 

Drouet hit one day on the idea of utilising the well- 
known 

ABSORBENT PROPERTIES OF THE SKIN 
and tissues. He reflected that this was, in fact, the 
way always employed to treat an internal disorder 
locally, and, setting out from this principle, he drew up 
the formula of a preparation in the form of a crescent- 
shaped plaster, which is applied to the mastoid process, 
the raised part of the skull behind the ear, exactly 
underneath which are situated these internal parts of 
the auditory organ of which we have just been speaking. 

To those external applications, which act by gradual 
absorption, an auxiliary treatment is generally added, 
when there is an inflammation of the nose or throat, 
or when antiseptic precautions are necessitated by some 
discharge from the ear. The curative treatment, there- 
fore, differs in nearly every case, but external applica- 
tions always form its basis. 

We quote here some of the recent cures effected by 
the Drouet treatment. They will enable people to 
appreciate more fully the wonderful curative value 
of the new method. 


Mr. Henry J. Whitely, a gardener, Silksworth, near 
Sunderland, had for the last ten years been affected in 
his left ear with deafness, noises in the head, and a dis- 
charge, which lately had become very troublesome. 
Influenza had been the cause of the disease, and at times 
deafness was such as to prevent him from hearing the 
ticking of a watch except when it was pressed to the ear. 
Desirous of ridding himself of that disagreeable in- 
firmity, and hearing of the Drouet Institute, Mr. H. W. 
submitted his case for treatment towards the middle of 
November last. From the outset a great improvement 
took place, and ultimately on the 30th of January—that 
is, after two months and a half of perseverant attention, 
Mr. H. Whitely was able to report the recovery of his 
hearing and a complete cure of the noises and discharge. 

Miss Maggie W. Liddell, South Frederick Street, 
South Shields, a young lady of nineteen, became deaf 
when a child eleven yearsago. The loss of the hearing 
powers was so complete that the ticking of a watch was 
not heard except when quite close to the ears. The 
patient also experienced intermittent buzzing noises 
in the head. The Drouet treatment was applied 
towards the middle of December last, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the affection was chronic, a 
cure was rapidly attained, which Miss M. Liddell 
reported in the following words :— 

** South Shields, 
** February 7th, 1901. 

**T am very pleased to say that my hearing is now 
quite restored. 

“T am very grateful for the good you have done 
me, and for the kind attention you have given my case. 

“IT shall recommend your institute to any I know 
who are similarly affected.—I remain, &c., 

**MAGGIE W. LIDDELL.” 

Mrs. Emily Mumford, fifty-five, a farmer’s wife, 
Moreton Morrell, Warwick, had suffered from deafness, 
brought about by gradual thickening of the tympanic 
membrane and accelerated by influenza. The patient also 
complained of intermittent noises in the head. A very 
rapid cure was obtained in this case. The Drouet treat- 
ment was begun on the Ist of February, and by the 20th 
of the same month the desired result had been obtained : 

**Moreton Morrell, Warwick, 
** February 20th, 1901. 

**T am so pleased to be able to write and tell you I 
have obtained my hearing through your medicines. I can 
hear now as well with that ear as with the other. My 
hearing is quite perfect, and I once more thank you for 
your advice.—I remain, ‘(MRS.) E MUMFORD.” 

Neglected or badly treated nose and throat affections 
are liable to extend to the ear, and to cause deafness of a 
more or less grave character. In fact, practically all 
auricular affections, known as catarrh of the mid-ear, are 
the consequence of a disease of the nose and throat, and 
it is, therefore, of the greatest importance that these 
diseases should be treated from the start to prevent any 
possible complication. The Drouet Institute, as a matter 
of course, treats nose and throat affections, and that it is 
no less successful in dealing with them may be seen from 
the numerous reports given in the ‘‘ Journal forthe Deaf.” 

A copy of this publication will be forwarded gratis to 
any applicant. All persons affected with a disease of the 
ear, nose, or throat should read it, and also ask for the 
report-form, which will allow them to submit their case 
to the Drouet Institute. This form is sent free of charge, 
and the advice given is always gratuitous. For all addi- 
tional information write to the Secretary of the Drouet 
Institute, 72, Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 

Personal consultations are held daily, except Sunday, 
from two to four p.m. In this case a fee is charged for 
examination. Special consultations may also had 
at any time by making an appointment with the con- 
sulting physician. 

The letters of which extracts have been given in this 
article are on view, amongst hundreds of others, at the 
Drouet Institute, where they may be inspected every 
day, except Sunday, from ten a.m. till five p.m. 
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“A HIGH-CLASS SUITE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME.” 





DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY R 


AILWAY STATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





on the following terms :— 


CASH £10.10s. 


Our special Parlour or Dining-room Suite consists of Uouch, 
Lady’s and Gent's and 4 Small Chairs. In Solid Oak, Walnut, or | 
Mahogany, luxuriously Lewy in best Imperial Saddlebags, 
richly embossed figured Velvet, or Crockett's best quality English 
Leather Cloth, the backs being padded with the same material. 
In ordering, please state the woud and colours of coverings pre- 
ferred. Extra Small Chairs can be supplied at 1 Guinea each. 
Every article is spring-seated. Price, delivered free to any part 
of the United Kingdom, 10 Guineas Cash, or 1 Guinea Cash with 
order and 10 monthly payments of 1 Guinea each, or 21 monthly 
payments of Half a Guinea. 


CREDIT 





£1 Is down, and 10 monthly payments 
- i] 


of One Guinea; or 
£1. 1 down, and 21 monthly payments 
S. of Half a Guinea. 
This Bedroom Suite consists of W ardrobe, 3ft. Gin. wide and nearly 7ft. high, 
—_ large, full-length highly-polished mirror, bevelled edges, carved panels, 
large long drawer underneath. Dressing Table with beautifu large 
Soveiied mirror, 2 jewel drawers, 2 small drawers, and 2 extra large ones. 
Washstand fitted with fine Sicilian marble slab, double row of maijolica tiles 
in back, pedestal cupboard underneath, and towel-rail. 2 Cane-seated Chairs 
are also’ supplied with the Suite. This Bedroom Suite i pens in American 
Black or Satin Walnut, Mahogany, or Oak, and is solid throughout, 
every article being well-polished by hand labour. In or lering, please ray 
wood required. Price, delivered free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
10 Guineas Cash, or 1 Guinea Cash with order and 10 monthly payments of 
1 Guinea each, or 21 monthly a of Half a Guinea. 














THOUSANDS OF 
TESTIMONIALS 
expressing delight with 
the excellent value given 
and the Firm’s just 
method of business. 


: “War? .. “Ses 
LDP LOOSE 





DEPT. E . 
PEMBROKE PLACE, 
LIVERPOOL. 





U by, sending for our IT and as we undertake to you 
CANNOT Illustra s- CcosTs refund full money for mMuUSsT 
LOSE criptive Catalogue, °o any goods you are not 
ANYTHING ce Lists, etc. NOTHING, perfectly satisfied with GAIN. 

















A GooD FIGURE can best be secured by wearing the 


Fe, 3/- *VINCIT’ CORSET 


per pair, post free. 


THE MANTLE OF 
THE SEASON! 























seek- 

a Mall service- TTE 
able and counter’. FLANNELE HARDMAN’S 
able the vineit® COMBINATIONS 
e “ Vine! 

A. on | The Hygienic 20/- MANTLE. 
me w.. nderwear for - ve 

D civien, ona he. pi < all Ladies. In Rich Black Silk-Faced 
beautiful and grace. | Pretty stripes or all Cloth, trimmed Silk Lace and 
fal figure. “Made in pink, 2/3 post free. Ruche, Ribbor & Jet. Length 
cloth, stitched sil. “TREWS” 27in., width as required. 
ver, and in Fawn | the new divided It is perhaps the most be- 
Satin-Cloth, fanned | skirts. Unequalled coming and stylish Cape ever 
gold. In ordering, | for ease of movement. produced. Order at once. 
please state waist | In rown, Grey, 
measure and colour Navy,Green, or Black, Post 20/= Free. 
required. =, Se — cloth, 2/3. In FREE.—“ My Lady's Wardrobe” 
per pair, post Velvet and contains es 
irect from th the we. ‘anev E coLours, 2/9. un ‘ow to 

prietors only. Wa fel at “Small “Cost,” poat free. 














W. HARDMAN & SONS, “ The Dress” Warehouse, ROCHDALE, LANCASHIRE, 








DU 


i 
The following letter is ished by special 
permission of the Russian Court. 


“Balmoral Castile, 

« ge 25th hog = 

“Sirs,—Please forw: Bal- 
mores so eone dozen a 2/6 ‘Tine of 
BEN ER’S FOOD for H.1M. THE 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. addressed 
to Miss Coster. We have received 

the box ordered from Peterhoff. 

“Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


This delicious and highly nutritive Food 
is quite distinct from any other obtainable. 
It is distinguished from «thers by the ease 
with which it can be digested and absorbed. 
Its composition i<« well known to Medical 
Men, and is approved by them. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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Thinking 
of Cigarettes? 


Yes! and wondering 
which to take on to for 
a change P 

After you’ve tried every- 
thing else; paid good 
prices on poor qualities ; 
and found few, if any, 
satisfactory, you'll find 
that 


PLAYER'S 
« Navy Cut 
Cigarettes 


will be worth sticking to. 
Their delicate aroma is 
redolent of the Virginias 
—the land of bright sun- 
shine and fair damsels— 
they never pall on the 
palate, and cost less than 
some you have already 
“given up.” 


PEEEEEEEEE 
BEEP EE EEE EE EE EES 





PEPER EEEEEEE EE 


= EERE E EERE 


n Two Strengths—MILD & MEDI 


SOLD BY ALL TOBACCONISTS. 


But you must have 


PLAYER’S 
“Navy Cut” Cigarettes. 


EEEPEREEEE 
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There are none oe _— 
as those who won't bu 


Wilson’s Sz" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound —_ 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 

fit in the ear. Doctors en 
them. Thousands testify to their 
perfection and to benefit derived. 

WILSON EAR DRUM Coy., 
D. H. WILSON, 11, Newington Road, Edinburgh. 
Mention this Magazine. 

















MMMM 





Best Bl: Black ink known 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


BEWLEY & DRAPER, Limited, 
DUBLIN. 
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MACKILL’S 


ASTHMA CURE 


Does for the CHEST and LUNGS 
what the SWEEP’S BRUSH does 
for a smoky chimney. 

The Rational Cure for 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
SHORTNESS OF BREATH, 

INFLUENZA, &c. 


Being inhaled, it enters "direc tly into 

the os Ty passages, we ee. 

the 

air tubes and valves, thus bolhoving the 

chest oppression and rendering the 
breathing easy and regular. 

It gives instant relief, followed 
by a Permanent Cure. 


FREE SAMPLE TINS 


on application. Sold by Chemists 
everywhere in Tins at 


1/9, 2/9, and 4/6, 
- or Post Free from 
THE MACKILL’S ASTHMA 
CURE CoO., 
BATHGATE, N.B. 
(Agents wanted where not represented.) 
SS S=———_— 
















—< 
Registered Trade Mark. 













NOTTINGHAM 
Direct from 


‘LACE CURTAINS Sz 


Save 50 per cent. We are now supplying the Public direct with 

{ SINGLE PAIRS AT FACTORY PRICES. 

) Design Book Post Free. Send Post-card, C. Department. 

5 G. HARDY & CO., Lace Curtain Manufacturers, 
City Buildings, Nottingham. 








66 





— [asts for days! 
“One Pen, 
lasts for for Years't 
Oomplete [ustrated Catalogue Post Free on appl 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E. BG; 
95a, Regent St., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER: 


Brentano’ 8, 37, Avenue de I’ Opera, PARIS. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 

















FFICES ano SHO! 
139ano arte CANNON $* LONDON. EC.. 

















“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


ESTABLISHED 1766, 








BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 
INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


WALPOLE’S 
CELEBRATED Irish LINENS 


AT MANUPACTURER’S PRICES. 

No charge for Hemming or Marking Household Goods. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS A SPECIALITY. 
Carriage Paid on Orders over £1 in value. 
WatPFPot..se BROS., 1.TT., 
LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 

BELFAST HOUSE, 89, NEW BOND STREET, LUNDON. 


By Appointment. 
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__ Rubber Co., under Bartlett's Paten 
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! 
il 
sk your Agent what he thinks ofit! Ask your Neighbours! 
q Ask the British. Public ! 


f 1, containin e 
cense from the North British pay bs Palmer the pom U - ‘Ltd. @4 


( qi 


YA 1h ! e 





i 


THE “ PALMER” is the fastest. 
THE “ PALMER”’ is the most resilient. 
THE “PALMER’’ is the easiest to detach. 


ON PALMER HOLLOW RIM. 


Their replies will convince you ! 
Map and 11 Sectional Road a, tL bd United 
Dept. ingham. 
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among Typewriters! 





Is made of the finest materzals 
pet is the strongest Writing 


cAine ever manufactured. 


Grand Prix 
Paris Exhibition 1900 


he Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 











ba Uy SAINSOMN 











1¢Gracechurch St. London EC. 











y JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE 6d., Post Paid, 7d. 
36 pp. Large Post 4to., in Handsome Cover, 
Designed by A. S. FORREST, and Printed in 
Two Colours. 


OUVENIR OF THE 
SIEGE OF MAFEKING. 


Being Fac-simile Reproductions of the Most 
Interesting General Orders issued by General 
Baden-Powell during the Siege, including Dec- 
laration of War, Great Battle of May 12, Relief of 
Mafeking, &e., &c 
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Introduction 


by 
CHARLES 
£. HANDS, 
War Cor. es- 
pondent 
of the 
Daily Mail 


Of all Book- 
sellers, 
or from 


The SMITH 
PREMIER 
Typewriter 
Co., 14 


Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 
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HOBBIES CAMERAS. } 


CASH OR WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 


If you are grins for a heliday—even it be only 
for a week-end or afternoon—yeu 5 
ought to take a FAS, with you, and so secure 
& permanent record of the good time you have 
had. Hobbies Hand and Stand Cameras 
have ag od : en oo reputation, not only in this 
Country. iterally all over the World, for 
Rennitzsce™ a Sermmenenip, Perfection of ) 
Finish, an wness of 

You can obtain a Hobbies ‘Hand or Stand 
Camera Outfit at any price from a Few ) 
Shillings upwards, and from no ordinary dealer can you obtain 5 

such Evenen te at the price. You can, moreover, if you 4 
wish, pay for the Oatat by Basy Weekly Instalments. Send 
a Penny Stamp for our Illustrated Photographic a 4 

onter Amateur Pho r should read “Hobbies,” price ¢ 



















eekly, of Newsagents. 


HOBBIES LIMITED, 
12, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cc. 4 


Also at the Hopnies Su ard 166, a toe = London, ¢ 
B.C. ; 153, St. out, London, B.C.; 11, Lime Bt., 
Liverpool ; 326, Argyle St., * and 75, High 8t., Birmingham. : 

















IDEAL TOILET SOAP for TENDER SKINS and 7 
DELICATE COMPLEXIONS. Here are a few out 


of many Press comments; * Pw Excellent,’ 
* Benalcial. * Pleasant, " mctiiont”* Hotton’ "he. 


~— 
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Tasers 6d. each of all Stores, Ci i Per- 
TRIED piger te, fay fet gl me seonua 


Reap, Baixtos, Loxpor. 














Hygienic "3r3.. Underwear 


(Ry @ New Process.) 
FOR ew ey 1 





an Roberts Harrison & Co. aah Sut), 
Castus Dommoton, Vid Duar. 








"he timely use. “ is 
safe. Ite 7 ect is imm 
it gives satisfaction at little cost. 
1/- per Tim from any Chemist, or 
post free 1/- from 


J. HINKSMAN, Chemist, 
Carluke, N.B. 
Senda ee fora free trial WANAAnAa 


INTEMPERANCE 


CURED. This can be done with or without 
patient’s knowledge. Send mea stamp and I 
will tell you how. Send no money.—Address 
in confidence, Mrs. A. R. (Room 8), 195, 
Oxford Street, Ww. 


1 FENLON'S 
Ce 


SCOLD WATER 
oo HOT 


nL uSTRATED 

\\ Price List ~FREE 
* TUDOR STREET 

WHITEFRIARS 
LONDON ec 





Ce 
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m Greatest Cycle Bargains 


, CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


We sell at less than half List Prices. The reason why we can sell you a 
good grade bicycle, with Tool Bag and Tools, at £4 19s. 9d., is that we control 
the output of two factories and sell Thousands while others sell dozens. Our 
steel is bought in immense quantities for money down. We buy tyres in lots 
of 10,000 pairs, and other materials and equipment proportionately. We owe 
no money for borrowed capital, have no flotation of shares, no highly- 
paid directorate, no commissions to agents, no high rents for exhibition 
shops—and, most important of all, we operate on the system of many sales 
.. and small profits, being satisfied to average very slight fit on 
each cycle we sell. Under our system of manufacturing and trading 
we can and do sell at prices far below the usual wholesale terms. We 
trade directly with the people, saving our patrons all the various high 
“profits usually taken by directors, suppliers of steel, accessories, tyres, 

etc., factors, cycle agents, and shopkeepers. Symonds’ Standard 
Cycles are being wheeled into renown everywhere. Thousands of 
Testimonials—see free catalogue. 


SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING NOW. 


Mf’ Our Twelve Guinea 1901 Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Model Cycle 
a will cost you only £4 19s. 9d., or with a Bell, threepence ex 

Liiyfy making a total of £5. It is a really excellent machine, handsome 
yo . v serviceable. For only £5 13s. we will sell you our Thirteen Guinea 
: 1901 Model Cycle, which has superior enamelling and finish, also 

superior tyres. For £6 14s. you can buy our Fourteen Guinea 
Machine, which is a marvel of value, including our Three Guinea 
Grade heavy double tube pneumatic Tyres, Mud Guards, Brake, 
superior Saddle, and other especially excellent ya ith each 
of our cycles we supply Tool Bag, S ner, Oiler, Inflator, etc., 
free of ch e. i 2s. 6 mplete boxing for export, 6s. 


SERVICEABLE king, 2s 
SUPERIOR CYCLES. —— incher or Dunlop lic. Tyres supplied at slight extra 


We sell for money down at prices above, and will fill orders promptly, as we carry the 
CASH P RICES. largest stock in the tish Isles, and send bicycles from our warehouses in Birming 
or London, to distance. Remit by money order, payable at ‘“‘ London, G.P.0.” to 


“ Symonds’ London Stores,” or cash in letter. 

Send only Five Shillings as booking fee deposit, then send as much as you can 
EASY PAYMENT = spare weekly from 1 to 20 Shillings. When your instalments have amounted to 
60 Shillings we will forward the bicycle, allowing you to pay the balance when 






SOUND 








riding it. No householder's guarantees required. Beware of falsified imitations of our advertisements by irresponsible 
ately on receipt of 5s. They will not do it. 


firms that pretend to send cycle immedia‘ 


GENERAL 1901 MODEL 
SPECIFI- LADIES, JUVENILES’ 
CATIONS, SENTLEMENS. 


Best Shelby 
Steel Tubing. 
Bearings of fine 
tool steel, pro- 

rly hardened 
in oil. Balls true 
to gauge of a two- 
thousandth part 
of an inch. 
Cranks, superior 
forgings, Pedals, 
latest pattern, 
strong, reliable, 
Rat-trap, or 
Rubber - covered. 
Brampton’s, 
Garrard’s, and 
other noted Chains | 


used. Rims by : - : — 
James. Spokes, tested, tangent, piano wire, nickelled. Enamelling by triple oven process. Tyres, we use several 


standard makes, as per our Circulars. All other features of excellent de, as specified in our Catalogue, and 
according to price of our machine. We supply Ladies’ and Gents’ Models at equal prices. Special Gear Case 
and Skirt Wheel Protector on Ladies’ Models, 5s. extra, if required. 
b] TY A Two Years’ Signed and Verified Warranty is given with our 

TWO YEARS WARRAN « Thirteen and «- — Guinea Cycles at £5 13s. and £6 14s. We also 
offer to buy the bicycle back from you at any time within two 
years, repaying every penny that you have paid us, if it is not as represented. This is certainly the fairest offer ever 
made by any manufacturer. Our cheapest (£4 19s. 9d.) cycle carries one year's warranty. 

Send stamp for free bicycle catalogue. Don't buy elsewhere until you do. Remember, we have no agents ; 
because we save you all the intermediary profits. Buy directly of us and save sovereigns. 

If you buy two’ or more of our cycles we will allow you 5 per cent. discount. Order now and take 
advantage of roe prices. They will certainly increase soon. When writing for catalogue, be sure to 
mention “Strand Magazine.” Address :— 


SYMONDS’ LONDON STORES, 66, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


GREATEST 
VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. 
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FREE to the 


AAAAAAAAAAANNS : 
ees 


ied Dr. W. S. Rice, the well-known New York Specialist, sends a trial of his famous 
ce method Free to All. Anyone can now cure themselves at home without pain, Se 
danger, operation, or an hour's loss of Time from Work. Rs 

At the earnest request of British patrons Dr. Rice has opened branch offices at 
(Dept. 1) 8—9, Stonecutter Street, London, E.C., and to the thousands upon 
thousands of ruptured people who are tor- 
turing themselves with bad trusses, and 
are in momentary danger of death from 
strangulation, will send free to all a trial 
of his famous method that has saved so 
many lives and made so many men, 
women, and children well and strong, and 
permanently cured of bad ruptures. Do 
not be backward about writing for the 
Free Trial. [t will cost you nothing, 
and will enable you to see how easily you 
can cure yourself in a short time without 
losing an hour from work. Dr. Rice is 
determined that every suffering man or 
woman shall know the wonderful truth 
that rupture can be cured, and he there- 
: fore generously sends, prepaid by post, 
4% his method absolutely free, and you can 
‘make a trial of it. Remember that it is 
, the same method that Mr. Thomas Blay 
*, (whose picture is given here) used ; and 
#3 who can deny the truth when it is put 
before them in so clear a light? It must, 
indeed, be welcome words to the afflicted. a ee a 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM MR. BLAY. 
“No. 5, Ripley Terrace, Luddenden Foot, April 6th, rgor. 


la 


ne 


abs ss 0 


‘2 





“W. S. RICE. 

“Dear Sir,—After using your treatment for three months I find myself cured 
of my rupture at the age of 55. I had been ruptured for ten years. 

‘I shall advise all people afflicted with this complaint to use your treatment, as I 
know from experience that it will cure permanently. You must have a wonderful 
knowledge of rupture to fit one so perfectly without seeing the rupture. 

“T am in good health now, something I have not enjoyed for ten years before. 
You can use this letter in any way you choose, and I hope it will guide others to a 
perfect cure.— Yours truly, “T. BLAY.” 

There isabsolutely no question about the curative ability of this combined and 
perfected method. It has stood the test of time ; it has been through the fire of critical 
cases ; it has come out victorious in every curable instance. It has saved the child to 
a life of independence ; it has given the youth his natural endowment of health and 
strength to fight the battle of life successfully ; it has conquered the blight upon old 
age and turned years of suffering into ending days of joy and gladness. Whoever is 
ruptured, or knows a person suffering with rupture, should keep in mind the fact that 
in eighty per cent. of all cases there is a daily liability that before night they may say 
good-bye to earthly things. Does not this fact influence one to pause and consider 
whether they are using their best efforts in the way a wise Creator intended they 
should? And if the forethought, the research, and the painstaking effort of one who 
invents and studies for the relief of others is placed in our hands, is it not our duty to 
read and listen patiently that we may take advantage of that which contributes 
to our earthly benefit ? 
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Costumes and 
.. Mantles . . ; 


For LADIES and CHILDREN 
All Orders sent by Parcel Post with- 
out del a, | Satisfac- 

tion G ven or oney Returned. 


3 Gold Medals Awarded 


for Excellence of Beye. Material, 
Make, and Finish. 
Patterns Sent Post Free 


of the famous Cj Coe ting and John Noble 
Cheviot and of the superior Wool 
in which the higher-priced Costumes are made. 
A FULL DRESS LENGTH of Cheviot 
Serge or Costume Coating (6yds., 52in. wide) for 

7/6 ; carriage, ad: 
ceLeuRs— Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, 

Fawn, Grey, and vary Blue. 

a IN STOCK of Ladies’ Costumes 










































A THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE AND _— 
FINISHED yoy ry OUTFIT. 


Model 
34, 36, 3m. round bust (under arms); Girl’s Sailor Outfit, FROM T metotn Nav v7 ot Black 





Waiste, 24, 26, Win. ; Skirts being 38, 40, 42in. . 
long in front. Any othersize ma e to measure Sravict Gores. Vout 11/9 = sisting of Sk 


for 2/- extra. Reefer Coat, which is lined af 
Laxorus anp Prices: 
peoquanine, ORDE RS Tee | 
Hepariment =~ ——— = a y 
ee —are sent 
Sam ME NIGHT 


Mode! 499. d 25/6. 
Foshienablo Coat rt cir 12 "9 & Coat double- ont 
titched round reve! eS cuffs with whi 
black stitching as in John Noble a ~y Serge o1 “en 
tume ( —_ Price 12 Tai cared extra. —— Wool 


rt Sailor ¢ 
a smart Sacque 





“4 36 1 
si 120 or 15/- 16/6 18/- 
Also ». stron 1 Se e. Xe pata 13/9, 
14/9, ite. 3 19/6, Carriage 6d. 
F 3 me smontion Strand y a when writing. 


“JOHN. NOBLE, LTD.., | 
as MANCHESTER. | 













































GPresemiuser 
Frserron 




















AD VERTISEMENTS. 





00K AT BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THIS SHOE 


NORRIS’ 
‘PEDES-CYCLO’ 
Cycling says: “‘ It Com- 
bines the Best forms of fastening, 
exceedingly neat in appearance, and 
has no hooks or laces to look unsightly. 

Delightfully Easy. 


The Best Combination for Cycling 
and Walking. 


Send outline of foot, or old boot, with remittance. 


Brown or Black. Good 
for light wear, 6/r1. 











serviceable Shoe, 9/9; 


Satin, 
Postage 4d. on goods under 12/-. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


E. 0. NORRIS, 8, Holborn Viaduct, Lenden, E.C. 
, St. Swithin’s Lane ; 62, King William 
1 St. With sim 5 Salisbury House, 106, London ¥ Wall, E.¢ 


12/6; 


mk 
55 & 56, Bishoy 





Beauty, 
Figure. 


DIANO develops the Bust, 
perfects the form, clearly accentuates 
its graceful contour, thus adding 
charm and loveliness to the figure. 
Hollow places in neck, shoulders, and 
face filled and made even, firm. and 
soft as silk. Gives Tone, Aids 
Nutrition. Permanent, Health- 
ful, Harmless. DIANO is 
unrivalled. Medical and Private 
Testimonials, Booklet, full particu- 
lars, sealed free for stamp.—Address 
Lapy Manacern, M.L, Esranora 
Co., Dept. 83, 203a, Regent Street, 
London, W 











FREE TO gi NE, 























Our Speciality : 
A 2-GUINEA 
COSTUME 


for 128. 6d. 


1 Carriage Paid. 
| SEND FOR PATTERNS. 


If you send we know you 
will buy, ause we can 
safely say we are unequalled 
in the market for excellence 
of finish combined with 
cheapness. 

Just imagine a 2-Guinea 
Tailor - made Costume for 








satisfaction, being cut and 
made by our own expe- 
rienced tailors. It will cost 
‘ou nothing to send for 
atterns, and you will be 
deligh hited. 
On receipt of a post-card we will forward a full range of our New 
Season's Patterns and the most beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 
of our very latest designs in Tailor-made Costumes. 


Address: SHAW & CO., ™s,kon4o Dept. S.M., 
6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


WAVERS 
SEEGER’s 22] 


beautifal Blonde, 
Brown, or Black, 
merely combing it 
ol 
Annual Sale 362,000 Botti 

Of all Hairdressers 
i SATR DYE 
post free, 2/2 
See — — — — — — 
WE OFFER To 


Hiroe isd. Fins- 
“SMOKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


bury, London, E.C. 
VARIOUS GOOD snanse OF CIGARS 
; 16/- per 100, Duty ¢ and Carriage paid. 


real hair 
savers. . 
———$—— 


























Wrirs ron Sampies ro 
? , BRENNECKE BROS., INTERLAKEN (Switzeriand). 
Special attention given to Shipping Orders. 


SO 


> 


WEAK MEN AND WOMEN, 
those lacking in Energy and Vig- 
our, will find Electricity as applied 

eat American Invention, 


by the gr 
a Dr. Pierce’ s Electric Belt,” 


a wonderful Restorative. ga Send 
ad. in stamps for a free copy of 
our New “ Book No. 2.” Address: 

The Co., No. 10, City Rd., 
London, E.0. Please Mention this Magazine. 














of public opinion for over ten years, and are more popular now than ever. 
- K Se come to us from all parts of the world and all classes of 





ple, praising the usef.lness, reliability and fine workmanship of 


THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 


7/= each. 


Plain (as this) §/-, Gold-Mountea, super 
Mounted. Ontain of your Stationer, or send P.O. direct to us and pen will be sense post free. 


aad ae of all imitations these pens still remain the standard prticles. 
— 0 you good service for years. than to give half the money for a thing you wil 


use, We stand behind our goods with 


Extra large and 


» the “Special,” /- Plain 


It will pay you better to give 4/- for a pen that will please you 
fot aside in disgust after a few days’ or weeks 


@ definite offer to refund money in full if ven is returned within seven days from purchase 


We cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try them. 
We make also a complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16'G, Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BURGE, 





WARREN & RIDGLEY, 91 & 92; Creat Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
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HOW 10 OBTAIN A SLENDER WAIST. 


If some good fairy godmother could tell the women of to-day that they might each choose one constituent 
of beauty in addition to what they already possess, I believe a large majority would ask for the gift of a good 
figure with a slender waist. But, alas and alack! there are no fairies to be heard, save those of science, and 
they tell us that the corsets with which we have been wont to try to keep our figures trim are injurious to 
health, and that if we would be really beautiful in the matter of figure we must actually get rid of all super- 
fluous fat, and-not try to squeeze it out of sight. How is it to be done? The clear answer is to be found 
in a little book written by Mr. F. Cecil Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
who has been scientifically studying the question for many years, making many experiments, and who can 
now show a record of thousands of cures that he has effected by his wonderful treatment of obesity. Let 
me advise all who desire to get and to retain a graceful figure to send the above author two penny stamps to 
cover the postage of his book, ‘‘ Corpulency and the Cure,” which he will then give to anyone who asks for it. 













| AVAILABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE 
DAYS ONLY. 



















SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 
To Stout Persons who have not tried the RUSSELL TREATMENT. 








In order that corpulent readers of *‘ The 
Strand Magazine” may have an opportunity 
Si ( of testin Ge a, omienes | = 

compound which forms e sis o e 
STRAND MAC. Ps — os en it a See — 

© set apart a ce n number of spec 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE prepared 6s. cases to be distributed for the 
OMINAL SUM OF 2/6 amongst the earliest 
2 /S applicants sending to the addréss.. below 
Postal Orders for 2/6, together with the 


Coupon here given. 
COUPON Full Grestens for following the treat- 
ment will accompany each test case, also 
F. C. Russell’s well-known book, ‘‘Corpulency 
and the Cure,” 256 pages. 

The whole will be forwarded, carriage 
oy to the applicants in the British Isles. 

his exceptional offer remains a for 
twenty-one days from the date printed on 
the Coupon. 

In the event of the number of cases set aside for this purpose being insufficient to 
supply all demands, unsuccessful applicants will have their remittances returned immediately. 
If, on the other hand, any reserve cases remain after the expiry of the twenty-one days, 
the Coupon shall be valid until such time as the number is exhausted. 


Send [aren and remittance, under envelope marked ‘‘ Reserve,’’ to F. C. 
Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. (The 
DAYS ONLY. — 


packing is devoid of any marks denoting contents.) 
A AINT. 


Readers who are fortunate enough not to require the 
treatment would oblige by handing this announcement 
and Coupon to some stout friend to whom the special offer 
will be of interest. 
_ Ladies are constantly complaining that they cannot retain their youthfulness of figure without either taking 
rigorous exercise in the gymnasium, wearing strongly boned and tightly-laced corsets, or going in for a course 
of semi-starvation, to all of which they feel there are the strongest objections. And it is well that these 
objections are heeded. A simple, healthful method of reducing a too rotund figure to beautiful proportions, 
and then of keeping it trim, is laid down by the now eminent Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Street, London, W.C., in his book, ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” which he will be pleased to give 
to any applicant who sends him her address and the cost of the postage of the book, two penny stamps. 








Coupon to be cut out and enclosed with 
remittance. 









NO DRASTIC RESTRICTIONS. 


NO NOXIOUS DRUGS. 
NO STRINGENT DIETARY. 


























SURE 








Mr. RUSSELL will be pleased to give to all readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE suffering from Obesity 
a copy of his book, ‘* Corpulency and the Cure,” 256 pages. When writing for the book, enclose two penny 
stamps to cover its postage. The book will be forwarded in a sealed plain envelope. 


Address: WOBURN HOUSE, 27, STORE ST., BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
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THESE ARE 
WORTH ASKING FOR 
They are not cheap instrumeats specially made to be given 
away, but are J. M. DRAPER’S 
Famous 24/- 


“LITTLE ENGLISH 
ORGANETTES ” 


Hundreds of which have been sold and 
are still selling at 24'- 
YOU CAN HAVE ONE FREE. 
Write to-day for full particulars and cataloguedescribing 
these splendid Instr ts 



























ROYAL AJAX CYCLES 


ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

Enormous Stock. New and Second { Ever 

hand. From 10/- MONTHLY. ‘ Ecr 
Carriage Paid. Ric 


Illustrated Price Lists Post 
Free to any address. 








Tas Barrise Cretes Mawvracrurine 


No pA no —_— no liquids) NO DANGER! Invaluable in emer- 
Co. (1901), LAd., 45, Everton Rd., Liverpool. (Established 1887.) No. Post 


-, gives over 5,000 a re-fill 1 
pad 9p on amma m rice. Ik e from British Mutosco 
a Bi h Letd., 19, Great ¥ ‘Windmill St., London 


SPECIAL SIATY- DAY OFFER. Only 4)- 


TO 10 MILE 


CUT RANT 
XfuAr i at ath! ei: 


POWERFUL 
LENSES. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR LATEST, LARGE, POWERFUL, ACHROMATIC ee Vensesere, THE EXCELSIOR. 
Positively such a good Telescope was never sold for this pate before. These Telescopes are aa wy improved methods, which enable us L 
over 3}ft., in 5 sections. “They - rass Bound, Brass Safety Ca 



























produce instruments cheap. Sengare, class closed 12in., ~~ — 

each end to exclude dust, etc., with Powerful Lenaes, 8c! lentifically ground and adjusted. uaranteed by the Maker. ere*o nee, 
Telescopes of this size have been oo for from 20/- to 30/-. N EVERY WOME.” Every sojourner in the country or at seaside 
resorts should certai secure one of these instruments ; 7m no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with 









astonishing clearness. mt safely cked. paid direct to your house for only 4/-. Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. 
This isa Oye rk Bond zou should not miss it. We Warrant each eee. just as represented or your money refunded. Send 4/- by 


Registered Letter, ce Money Order, Postal Order, or Bank Draft our order, or pave yew ' r storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. 
READ WHAT 0 our BRI SH ‘CUSTOMERS 

rg a ately received. V 1 YY pleased with “ Gentlemen,—Telescope received. Carefully exantined same. It is 

r or five times the amount —- = a marvellous instrument for the money. Could tell the time to a 


op minute on the cattle market clock at ove and a half miles distant. 
** Gentlemen,—Telescope received Big) iy pleased with it. Thank ( oad, discern the cross on St. Joseph's Retreat Seven or eight miles. — 
you for the interest shown me.—). H. CLAY, 34, Foster St., Brockton.” J SSELL, 156, Drayton Park, ighbury, N.” 


Address : <_< ra > BROS. & co. e & 7, Stonecutter St, London, E.C., Dept. 34. 


yyy, LY wb ftyr Wj 
Wditd YC pleted 


Am sw 
J.P. "DAY in Ketley | Hill, Wallington, s Salop 














iw 
Mhddilled 
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NS | Size % 











we aren Se OR DIRECT FROM 
huusreaTeD Cara Canoe | THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL C2 





21. FARRINGDON AYE. LONDON. E.c. 
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CELEBRATED 


Queen ANNE 


5 o'clock Tea Service. 








At Quality Electro-Plate, Ebony Handle ; Cream Jug 
and Sugar Basin, Gold Lined. 


Price, 25/-. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Wedding Presents a Specialite. 


F. E. ELKINGTON, 


(Dept. J)? 
Manufacturing Silversmith, 
GoTtTnuaic wokRkEs, 


SHEFFIELD. 

















Keystone 
Burgundy 


Delightful with lunch and dinner. 
Pure, natural wine ; free from acid- 


ity ; clear and appetising ; slightly 

ferruginous. Flagon 2/-, bottle, 1/6, 

half-bottle, rod., at licensed grocers, 

chemists, and wine merchants. 
Write for booklet to 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LIMITED, 
BOW, LONDON. 








oe THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT. 
SEE TESTIMONIALS BELOW !! (Originals can be seen.) 


Made with sti 

Boles, "which a he oe 

longer than leather, with 
ordi v 






ago, and have worn them every day since.”—Mr. Wiiure =. : “ Have 
worn them 12 years—feet never seem 20 get tired in them in hot 


E. Velvet Uppers (Flack) .........ccccccves — 320 3/3 
Felt Teather Sle best quality ( — éses 





Leather — Shoes (Superior). . 3/6 40 49 
ED et anidcnenineacin = 36 
Fine Red “Haber Brown Canvas. 56 


three pairs at one time we allow 2d. per pair. 
‘ost Inited Kingdom, abroad extra. 
PATENT ‘CANVAS § SHOE CO., 060, BATH STREET, QLASCOW. 
ustrated Catalogue of Novelties, post free, 1d. 












ROSES 
Ue SUE 









DELICIOUS, 
WHOLESOME, 

& 
REFRESHING, 





‘PREPARED SOLELY FROM 
the NATURAL JUICE of the 
LIME FRUIT. 







The Original and Genuine 
Brand, in Botties embossed 
with the lime fruit. 


COOLS &@ PURIFIES THE BLOOD. 
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PARKER Jointless FOUNTAIN PENS 


SIMPLICITY AND PERFECTION COMBINED. 


NO JOINTS 
NO THREADS | contains 3 Patented = / 
NO LEAKS J 


LUOKY OURVE FUED: Pat. dan 1006. 
+k a an. 
Improvements | spRING LOCK, Pat. April, 1899. 


FAMOUS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


This }-size illustration shows feeding mechanism removed ready for filling. 
If you want pen pence the emeeth, onth, simple Parker will give it. It has Ls oy . w, joint, 
e secret of its simplicity com with our ne 
Join and perfection is the famous Luck Curve Devi ~< 





Darrel from tip to up, making it 
ot tip to tip, ma 

Also fitted with our Anti-Break Cap. Investigate, send for our Valuable Guarantee and klet free. 
onee, our 020, price 10/6, and our Gravity Stylo “2 § offer extraordinary value. Of all dealers 

in obtaining our Pens in your locality, do not be put with an inferior make, but insist on havi 

direct to us with nib, when ven suited to hand shall be forwarded by return.— PA 
Pen Makers in the World, 198 and 1%, OXFORD ET, LONDON, W. Kindly mention “ 





























P ICE|| | 


SAVE YOUR ICE HUMBER 


(TRIPLE MOTION. CYCLES. 


it freezes quicker and more 


smoothly than any other Freezer FOUR DISTINCT GRADES! 








ee INCLUDING EVERY DESIRABLE SPECIALTY!! | 
. AT PRICES TO SUIT EVERYONE!!! | 
Can be obtained from any Iram- ays 
monger in the United Kingdom. Artistic Catalogue, also descriptive Booklet on | 
1 quart size ... 10/6 Cycling, free on application to | 
D 6.4. es Se IT 18 THE BEST. | HUMBER, Limited, 32, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0, | 

















AWAITS YOU 


’ Opportunity Knocks at Your Door! 
WILL YOU ANSWER? 


Would you realize your ambitions? Would you attain lofty 
ideals and gain your heart’s noblest desires? You possibly 
love the consciousness of power and wish to win greater hon- 
or. Perhaps you desire to mount higher in youraccepted call- 
ing, or long for a better social position. You may want to turn 
failure into success—seek ti ae yee 

The secret force that will enable you to accomplish all 
these things lies dormant within you. It only needs develop- 
ing. Allthatis attractive in man; all that is powerful for 
gece in his nature; all those qualities which make man capa- 


; le of rising in the world, spring from his Personal Magnet- 
sm 


You can develop this great force in a few days at your 
home without the knowledge of your nearest friends. ou 
can become acquainted with the science that pertains so inti- 
mately to yourself—that is so full of startling surprises—that 
shapes the path of the human will—that molds the minds of 
men. 

There is a book that gives you the key to Personal Magnet- 
ism; that unveils the secrets of O6 -¥-¥~ that lays bare the 
science of Personal Influence. t is from the pen of the 
World's Greatest Authority, Dr. X. La Motte Sage. 

It is sent absolutely free to all who ask for it. It is a com- 
prehensive treatise of one hundred pages. Maila request for 
the book to-day, you will receive it by return mail. A penny postal 
card dropped in the box at the corner will bring it to your very door. 
Address — 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 


Dept. HT8. ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Summer Dishes. 


Quaker Oats Jellied. Stir slowly three table- 
spoonfuls Quaker Oats, into four cups boiling water, first salting 
the water to taste. Boil two hours. Pour into forms and 
serve with cream and sugar. 

Quaker Oats Blanc-Mange. Bring one quart 
sweet milk to a boil, salt slightly, and stir in one cup Quaker 
Oats. Cook thirty minutes, stirring well. Just before remov- 
ing from the fire, stir in two eggs very well beaten. Serve 
either hot or cold with cream or suger. 

Quaker Oats Custard. Stir one cup Quaker Oats 
into one quart boiling milk, salted to taste, then add one half 
cup sugar, one teaspoonful vanilla, and when cool, four eggs 
well beaten. Cook two hours in a double boiler. Serve cold. 


Avoid inferior Substitutes, 








IN PACKETS ONLY. 


BETTER THAN MEAT. 


A Clever idea. 


. Ie at oe oe — wo fhe rien = = 
tie it, ae sans 
Youto net not 


no scone 
4-4 will last you months, me 
sent post free for 1s. postal order. 


Fore: post extra. en. 
relope fo sample—S. M. Reprorp & Son, 
Street pool. 


ur chemist or store for a 
0 bottle of 


” ‘ANTEXEMA. ae 


The price is 1/1}, or post free 1/3, from the Antexema 
Co., 83, Castle Road, London, N.W. It is the 


most wonderful Skin Cure ever 
discovered. It atonce allaysskin (CZEMA: 
irritation, and cures every form of 


Do You Wish to oon cow to do 


CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING 


WITH ALSTON’S MEDIUMS 
and without sand-papering? It is a delightful form of art and 

































that quickly ag cannot.bear bright 
light, and beth look and feel sore, are 
cured by SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT. This marvellous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each, has 
300 years’ reputation, and if you keep 
it by you it does not lose its healin, 

virtues. Send to STEPHEN GREE 

210, Lambeth Road, London, for the 
little book ‘How to Preserve the 
Eyesight.” This book should be seen 
by all who suffer from any eye 
trouble. 
















































reqguives no previous training. 3 LR of maresees, tf 
List ana all Prtloulars of A ON NE —— (to which 
have award 
G. ALSTON, GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY. CYC LES 
———————— 
TEETH FROM A GUINEA A MONTH. 
Tue Best Bicrcxe Tuat Baitisn Woramansmir Can Propvuct. 


BOUGHT. TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LtD., COVENTRY. 


Nope > viting » souive = "ee chould apply to 
e anufacturing ntists, essrs. ROWNING, 
insteadiof to a roller made If Serwente? he my DEPOTS: {3 96, D tye ee 


vi per return, 
133, Uxronp Sraxer, Bat ‘oe ‘years. (Please mention “ Strand Magazine” when writing.) 
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Soaps that injure the skin 

are dear at any price. A 

delicate skin demands a 

delicate soap, like VINOLIA, 

which improves the com- 

plexion, and is _ cheapest, 
safest, best. 


Premier Vinolia Soap, 4d. per tablet. 
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SINGER'S JUBILEE 


THOUSANDS OF SEWING MACHINES 


TO BE 


GIVEN AWAY FREE. 


iF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A GIFT MACHINE 
Fill up the Coupon below and forward same by Post in an unsealed envelope with a 
halfpenny postage stamp, or deliver same to any of our Branches. Or, if preferred, 
it can be handed to any one of our authorised Representatives. 











STRAND MAGAZINE COUPON. eR cncnienititsocadancicrbegene 7901. 
To THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, London. 
Please send me full particulars of your Jubilee Gift Machine Plan. 
FB Dinca tin ncncacctetixasyernessceccccceseincsoesinns Sewing Machine (age about................00++ years). 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Contents for June, 1901. 
Frontispiece: “‘IN THE GLOW OF EXERCISE AND SPARKLE OF ANGER SHE 
PAGE WAS BEWILDERING.” 
603 A BUCKEYE HOLLOW INHERITANCE. By Brer Harte. 
Jilustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A. 
616 MORE CURIOUS INCIDENTS AT CRICKET. By W. J. Forp. 
Lilustrations by W. S. STacey. 
622 AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacons. 
Chapters I., II., and III. /ustrations by WiLL OWEN. 
633 A BRITISH COMMANDO. Aw INTERVIEW witH Conan DOYLE. 


By CAPTAIN PHILIP TREVOR. /i/ustrations from Photographs. 
641 THE SCHOOLMASTER OF RUBY CREEK. 
By A. C. INCHBOLD. J//ustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 
649 JAPANESE BOTANY. = Jiiustrations from Japanese Drawings. 
654 THE LOCUST PLAGUE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By FRANK A. PyM. J//ustrations from Photographs. 
657 THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. By H.G. Wetts. 
Chapter XXI. ilustrattons by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON, R.I. 
664 SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST.  Jttustrations from Photographs, 
670 “BLARNEY.” By Winirrep Grauam. Jilustrations by J: FinNeMoRE, R.I. 
677. THE SILENT SISTERS OF ANGLET. 
By Str GEORGE NEWNES, Bart. Ji/ustrations from Photographs. 
682 HAVE YOU AN OLD PRINT WORTH A FORTUNE? 
Illustrations from Old Prints. 


689 SANLINE’S CROSS ORDER. How a Cyctone WreckepD AND SAVED. 
By ALVAH MILTON KERR. Ji/ustrations by GEORGE VARIAN, 


696 THE EMPEROR’S GIFT. A LEGEND or ANCIENT ROME. 
By FranK Hotmrieip. J//ustrations from Photographs. 

701 FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR —LXVII. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Illustrations by F. C. GouLp. 


707. THE SUN PRINCESS. A Story For CHILDREN. 
Translated by MARGARET MAITLAND. J/lustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


716 CURIOSITIES.  Zitustrations from Photographs. 








MSS. and Drawings must be submitted at the owner's risk, and the Editor will not guarantee their safety, though when stamps 
are inclosed he will endeavour to return them. MSS. should be typewritten. 


Tue STRAND MaGazine, including Christmas Double Number, will be forwarded direct from the Offices of George Newnes, Ltd. 


to any part of the world, post free, for one year, on receipt of 9s. 6d. Cases for binding any volume of THe STRAND MAGAZINE 
may be obtained to order from Booksellers ‘or 18., or post Sor 1. 34., direct from the Office. 


‘‘Allenburgs Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, suited to the growing digestive powers. 
Younc Inrants thrive and sleep well, and are contented and happy, being saved from 
the disorders and digestive troubles common to those fed on farinaceous foods, condensed 

milk, or even cow's milk. 

















Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2. Mailted Food No. 3. 
From birth to three months of age. — From three to six months. — __From six months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management FREE.  (Picase mention this paper.) 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., cota ‘streee, London. 
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The most tasty and 


appetising of all Breads. 


H OV | S S Most easily digested. 
[ 


3READ a Most Family Bakers supply it. Local 
Agent’s Address and a Voucher for a 
FREE SAMPLE LOAF will be sent on 
Each Loaf is stamped ‘‘ HOVIS.”’ application, HOVIS, Ltd., Macclesfield. 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ Hair Renewer 


(called by him “Tatcho,” the Romany word for “genuine,” “good,” “ true”). 
ae “DAILY MAIL” INTERVIEWS MR. GEO. R. SIMS. 

A Daily Mail representative sought out Mr. Sims at Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park. 

“When I discovered the paration, I found that I had hit upon a remedy capable 
of working wonders,” said Mr. Geo. R. Bires. “Look at my bair now. In time people 

t to know that I had discovered a renewer that had worked wonders in my own case. 

en the trouble began 

“ Letters in thousands poured in to me from men and women in every quarter of the 
world. The work of sngoerang the letters was enormous, and it became quite evident 
that at the rate at which the was increasing I should very soon need a large 
staff of clerks to attend solely to the hair-renewer department of correspondence. 

“In consequence, I said to mayest, Why should this thing @ on? If the public 
wante my hair restorer, the public ll have it; but the demand must be met in the 
ordinary business-like way. So I resolved to place the genuine article within reach 

















To undertake the introduction of “‘Tatcho” to the public a wealthy 
syndicate has been formed, embracing several of the best-known 
scientific, literary, and commercial names in London, and under the name 
of Geo. R. Sims Company is in a position to introduce ‘‘ Tatcho ” to the 
toilet-table of every member of the King’s vast Empire. 

The Geo. R. Sims Company have therefore decided to distribute a 
quantity of large trial bottles of “‘ Tatcho” to enable those who have not 
yet profited by Mr. Sima’ discovery to do so. The Company does this in 
the belief that such distribution will enable the preparation to become 
more widely known, and will introduce it into every home in a more 
satisfactory manner than could be effected through ony outlay 
in advertising. To enable you to participate in this distribution, cut out 
the coupon under Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ portrait, and post to the bee og 
offices, with your name and address legibly written, accompanied by 
postal order for 1/10, in exchange for which you will receive, under plain 
cover, a large 4/6 trial bottle, post free. 

“ Tartono” is a brilliant spirituous tonic, the colour of whiskey, free from all grease. 
and five minutes with the brush daily work 





This Coupon entitles the holder to Asprinkle of a few drops on the Dp 
one 4/@ size Large Trial Bottle of sparvess with over? head of hair, but more especially with those that have not received 
Mr. Geo. R. § ; : tO ir quantum of care. 

ae = ro ca aa if A value your appearance--and who does not !—, a bottle of “ Tarcno” to b 


- * a 
Jor 1/10, post free. It acts as an invigorating tonic. It the hair falling, creates a luxuriant growth, 
S.M., June, 1901. and imparts to it a bright and youthful lustre. 

Tt ia not a dye, and contains no colouring matter or any harmful ingredient. 


GEO. R. SIMS CO., 841, Great Queen St., Holhorn, LONDON, W. 


* Tatcho” is sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, and Stores throughout the World, in Bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and s5/-. 


ALCOHOLISM, 


MORPHINISM, Ano oTHer DRUG ADDICTIONS, NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


TREATED BY THE 


KEELEY METHODS. 


More than half a million cases in twenty-seven years. Patients enjoy care, kindness, entire freedom, and 
strict privacy, without restraint or restriction of any kind. Send for the Eight Annual Reports of CANON 
FLEMING’S Committee to— 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 6, Grenville Place, Cromwell Rd., LONDON, S.W. 
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Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


THEY & ste 


Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabrice. 
Made in Black, White, French 
Grey, 2 Cocoas, 2 Golds, 2 "Biscuits, 
ete | #11, 8/14, 6/11, 7/11 per 
pair and “upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
iy) “The best make of Corsets is the 
y Y&N.”—Gentlewoman. 
CAUTION. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


“Y & N Diagonal Seam,” 


is imprinted on every corset and box. 
No others are genuine. 

Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfit- 

ters throughout the United Kingdom 

and Colonies. 
















MELLIN 


For INFANTS 





Sample free, mention this Magazine. 











“Made of the purest 
materials, of excellent fla- 
vour.”~—Lancet. 


CLEAVES’ 


CELEBRATED 


DEVONSHIRE 


“ Exceptionally choice. 
Uniformly delicious.” — 
Court Circular. 


CLOTTED CREAM 
CONFECTIONS. 


“Such delicious and 
harmless dainties.’’"— 
Family Doctor. 





RICH. NUTRITIOUS. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
THEREFORE BEST. 


JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Ld., CREDITON, DEVON. 

















Simple Reason 


that MELLIN’S FOOD is light and nutritive, it passes 
quickly into a child’s blood, and is thereby carried along 
to strengthen and nourish every part of the infant body. 
It contains in the proper quantities every requisite to the 
healthy growth of an infant, and it contains nothing else. 


S$ FOOD 


and INVALIDS. 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, §.E. 


A DELIGHTFUL SWEETMEAT. 














BUTTER-SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 

























GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD. 


a 18-ct. Hall- be I N G Ss 
with Dia. |*dc"e JEWELLERY 


can aS te had of much better 

quality because full value for 

money is obtainable by 

chasing direct from the 

ucer, instead of 

- | enormous profits i] 

porn to choses | to cover 7 rik, 
ble stock, etc. 


terest, 
WEDDING RINGS, 
22-ct. Sure esas» 


pm Ta may be 
hg ee 
Tllustrated Catalogue and size 
card Post Free on application. 
MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS’ CO., 
BIRMINCHAM. 


Ne. 12. 


18ct. Hall- 
marked. 
1 Diamond 


‘and 2 Rubies 
or Sapphires 
18/6. 
mates < Case and Post and Regis- 
Send for Sise Card. (Established 18838,’ 
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The JUNE Number of 








On Sale MAY 22nd, contains an Article entitled :— 


oome County Cricket Grounds, 


Cc. Bb. FERRY. 


This is a chatty and critical discourse on the virtues and drawbacks of such 
famous grounds as— 


Lord’s, The Oval, Mote Park, Old Trafford, Trent Bridge, 
Headingley (Leeds), Taunton, Leyton, Southampton, 
Leicester, Hove, Derby, Birmingham, Bramall 
Lane (Sheffield), and others. 


In the same number there is an extraordinary tale, founded on fact, of 


A WOLF BOY; 


describing how an Indian boy, who had lived with wolves from infancy to 
the age of eighteen, was gradually won back to civilized ways. 








nN eB aes ~ 


The Number also includes Serials by R. S. WARREN BELL and FRED 
SWAINSON ; Short Stories; Articles; Prize Competitions, and many other 
jeatures, including an “Expert” paper by E. Ja NANKIVELL on 


Great Stamp Collections, 


containing most interesting facts and figures. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Limirep, 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Kreutzer Sonata, Op. 47; Adagio 
Sostenuto, Andante con Varia- 
zioni, Presto 

Moonlight Sonata, Op. 27 
Adelaide 

Coriolan Overture 

Egmont Overture 

Leonore Overture, No. 3 
Namensfeier Overture 
Prometheus Overture 

Die Weihe des Hauses Overture 
Kénig Stephan Overture 

Konig Stephan Triumphal March 
Fidelio, Abscheulicher 

Fidelio Potpourri 

Trauermarsch 

Turkish March from Ruins of 
Athens 

Andante Favori, Op. 3 

oe Chorus * Mount 
of Olives 

Klavier-Concert No. 3, Op. 37: 
Allegro con brio, largo, Allegro 





~ 





olto 

Klavier-Concert 37; 
Allegro con brio rondo Anh Alene 
Klavier-Concert No. 4, Op. 58: 
Allegro Moderato, Rondo Vi- 
vace 

Nocturne, Op. 42; Allegro, Min- 
uet, Andante quasi Allegro 
Septet, Op. 20; Adagio, Allegro 
con brio 

Serenade, Op. 25; Andante 
Serenade, Op. 41; Scherzando, 
Adagio, Allegro Vivace 
Sextuor, Op. 8: ; Allegro con brio 
Adagio, Allegro 

Sonata No. 1; Allegro, Adagio 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2; Largo 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3; Allegro As- 
sai, Scherzo and Trio 

Sonata, Op. to, No.1; Allegro 
Molto, Adagio Molto 
Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3: Minuetto | 
and Trio, Largo 
Sonata, 13 (Pathetique) ; 

Grave, Allegre Molto, Allegro, | 
Adagio 
Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2, Allegro | 
Sonata, Op. 22; Adagio 
Sonata, Op. 26; Marcia Funebre, 
Andante and Var, 1 and 5, 
Scherzo and Trio 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3; Allegro 
Sonata. Op. 49, No. 2; Tempodi 
Menuetto 
Sonata, Op. 81; Les Adieux, l’Ab- 

sence, Le Retour 
Symphony No.1; Adagio Molto, 

Allegro, Andante antabile, 

Menuetto Adagio, Allegro Vi- 

vace 
Symphony No.2; Adagio Molto, 

Allegro con brio, Larghetto, 

Scherzo, Allegro Molto 
Symphony No.3; Allegro con 

brio, Marcia Funebre, Scherzo, 

Finale, Allegro Molto 
Symphony No. 4; Allegro Vivace 
Symphony No. 5; Allegro con 

brio, Andante con moto, Allegro 

Scherzo, Allegro Presto 














HE STATEMENT that the 

Aeolian will play any piece of 
music ever composed is so 
broad and sweeping that it 
many times fails to impress 
the reader with its wonderful 
significance. As a means of 
affording a better idea of the 
enormous repertoire of the A®olian we present 
herewith a partial list of the works of a single 
composer, BEETHOVEN, that are included in 
the AZolian music catalogue. 

These are all arranged from the full orchestral 
scores, complete and unabridged. Many of them 
are never attempted upon the piano, and are played 
only by large orchestras; yet it is possible for 
any one to play them on the Aeolian correctly, and 
with all the changes of tempo and expression. 

Aeolians, £24 to £175. 
Aeolian Orchestrelles, £350 to £600. 


May be ee on the Hire System if desired. Visitors always wel- 
come. If unable to call, send for catalogue 9, giving full description 
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The Renaissance. Price {£400 








meiieatha — 


The Orchestrelle Co. 


225 Regent Street, London, W. 

















eee No. 6—Pastoral; Al- Live’ i—J. Smith & Son,Ltd. Birmingham—Stockley & Sabin 

egro ma non epppo Allegro Manchester—Hime & Addison Bristol—Milsom & Son 
Symphony No.7; Poco Sostenuto Glas; ow— Matt, Wood & Co. Dublin—Cramer, Wood & Co, 

—— — Presto, Al- Edin Sheffield— 

egro con brio ae Simpson & Co. Arthur Wilson, Peck & Co, 
Symphony No. 9: Adagio. Presto Bradford—Joshua Marshall, Ltd. Leeds--Mitchell & Briggs, Ltd. 

seccatiiaamaaemees 
A 








The ABolian is 


sold at no other address in London. 
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The Geo. Newnes, Ltd., 


ISSUE OF 


CASH. D 0 R E'S 


GREAT RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 


5. 


A MONTH 
FOR 
9 MONTHS. 


The Original Magnificent Steel Engravings. 





EIGHTEEN 


Christ Leaving the Pretorium. 
Christ Entering Jerusalem. 
Triumph of Christianity. 
Soldiers of the Cross. 
Massacre of the Innocents. 
The Brazen Serpent. 


SUBJECTS TO SELECT 


House of Caiaphas. | 
Night of the Crucifixion. 
Ecce Homo. 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife. 
The Day-Dream. 
Moses Before Pharaoh. 


FROM: 


Hail! King of the Jews. 
Christian Martyrs. 

Vale of Tears. 

The Ascension. 

The Neophyte. 

Battle of Ascalon. 








S. Terms g © Shillings on Ordering. 
a 2 Shillings a Month for 9 Months. 
Or One Cash Payment of £1 for each Subject. 
INDIA PROOF IMPRESSIONS «x 


above Terms. 


Double the 


CASH. 


To each Purchaser of One Engraving will be given Two Free Admission Tickets 
to the Doré Gallery, New Bond Street, where the Original Pictures may be seen daily 
from 10 to 6. To each purchaser of Three Engravings, a Free Season Ticket for 
Two for a Year. 


The Engravings will be delivered on receipt of the First Instalment. They may be 
Doré Gallery or at the Offices of Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd. 


5. 


A MONTH 
FOR 
9 MONTHS. 


These Payments, to Subscribers in the United Kingdom, will cover Plate, Postage, and Carriage. To 
Subscribers abroad, free delivery to any forwarding agent in the United Kingdom. 


If you do not desire to destroy the page, copy out the Order on a sheet of note-paper. 


seen at the 


5. 





Te een, send this Coupon, with crossed Postal 
Order, to— 
THE MANAGER, DORE DEPARTMENT, 

Geo. Newnes, Ltd., Southampton 8t., Strand, W.C. 

Please send me Copy of... 
for which | inclose... Shillings, and | hereby 
undertake to pay Shillings per Month for 
Each Engraving yatil the whole amount of.. 
Guinea is paid in full. in the meantime, ‘the 
Engravings to remain your property. 

Name 


CASH. cae 


Address 
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CARTERS, 6a, New Cavendish St., "ian"s> 


me ‘LITERARY MACHINE,’’ angusrans — 


For holding a bock or writing desk in any position over an easy from £1-17-6 J a rN 
chair, bed, or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Invaluable to 
Invalids and Students. Prices from 17/6. 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


|) BATH CHAIRS, 
from #1 108. 






















CARRYING BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES 
CHAIRS, from £1. aie are £1 10s. 

SPINAL CARRIAGES. ee 3 
Bed Rests.. .. 7/6 sia 
S06 Rests - ae Walking Machines. Portable 
Bed Baths.. 12/6 W.C.'s. Electric Bells. Urinals. 
Commodes.. 25/- Air and Water Beds, &c. 











The A COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR 


iS ONE OF THE 


LUXURIES OF LIFE. 


BELT CORSET. Send for Catalogue to the Manufacturer, 
iin Ei !!] PE GANE 


meee oat 
e = 89, College Green, 
i Puc 
oy Positively BRISTOL. 


+ invaluable to 
those inclined 
to Corpulency. CARRIAGE PAID TO ALL STATIONS. 











Lady Attendants. 
i Private 
Fitting Room. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LISTS 
FREE. 


D> DOMEN BELTS CO., 


)\ 456, Strand (first floor), 


~_ Cross, W.C., and Che 66 Club oo Easy Chair, £3-10-0 


30, Sleane Street, S.W. 























To write legibly, you must use good Note Paper. 


b 
Woman 3 T™ LADIES’ FIELD STATIONERY 
Del iabt ! Has been specially prepared for Private Correspondence. 


It is of the Finest Quality, has a beautiful Writing Surface, 








and is eminently suited to all styles of Penmanship. 

The hygienic “ Dalli” is the most “ up-to-date” Box fron 
in existence, doing away with all the of the old system. Envelopes of the fashionable “ Wallet ” Shape to match. 
It is self-heating, with smokeless fuel, entirely free trom 2 = 
noxious fumes so injurious to health. No Fire required, To be obtained from all Stationers inclosed in an Artistic 

refore ready for use in a few minutes. It is al clean, Cabinet, bearing a reproduction of the well-known cover of 
easy to handle, and mest economical, the cost being than T Lapigs’ Fia.p, by Sauber 
& = hour. It can be uscd for hours, without interruption. us ELD, Dy . 

ae eee ee on ” is G/-, and the “ Dalli” > Puei ‘ 


/@ per Box of 128 Blocks. —e : 
ner your Ironmonger to show you the ** DALLI,” or apply to PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The Dalli Smokeless Fuel 
27, Milton Street, London, E. 











Makers: JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Limited. 
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WooDs’ PATENT GALVANIZED annem satapesiar rabharned vier rirummametn 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS lark e’s 
Cariage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. Cc 


























Guanes EXHIBITED Bl 
ror Five YEARS. ain P " 
Carrying ONE TON ood 
oe 
AT 
os Mixture 

THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
Manchester, is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from 
AND OTHER all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
Exhibitions. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 


Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of wonderful cures from all parts of the 
world, Sold by Chemists everywhere. 


TILT 


Catalogues and Prices sree on 
application to the 
LONGFORD WIRE CO., LTD., WARRINGTON. 
London Office—61, St. Mary Axe. Liverpool Office —159, Duke Street. 
Please mention this Magazine. 
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A BRILLIANT SCHEME. 


NOT TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 


WIDows are, in a way, the most common illustration of the uncertainty and pathos of life. Men 
stricken down young, or middle-aged, or old, often leave behind them faithful souls who have shared their 
fortunes and misfortunes since they were wedded “‘ for better or for worse, for richer or poorer.” And 
how frequently the widow is left bereft of any means of support. To obviate as far as possible these every- 
day tragedies a novel scheme has been set afoot in recent years by the undermentioned firm of Tea 
Merchants, whose system, as explained by Messrs. Nelson, is this: A married woman sends Messrs. Nelson 
a satisfactory certificate of her husband’s health, and commences to buy half a pound of their tea weekly. 

If the husband lives over five weeks from the date of the receipt of the certificate, and the wife then 
becomes a widow, Messrs. Nelson pay her tos. a week for life or until she remarries. Proof of purchase 
for 12 months previous to the husband’s death dispenses with the certificate. A quarter of a pound of 
tea bought under the same conditions gives a pension of §s. a week. 
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2 Are you a married woman ? And could you stand the strain of $ 

Every married woman is liable to daily work ? 2 

become a widow. lf so, where is your guarantee that 4 

What would be your financial position you could get adequately-paid work. 2 

if this happened to YOU ? And what about possible ultimate g 

Have you children? Are they old collapse, even if all goes well with you > 
would they earn yours ? NELSON & CO.’S 10s. a week would 


be a substantial help to your income and 


Could YOU earn much for the little 
earnings. 


ones? 

Men and Women desiring an Agency for the sale of this 
Tea are invited to apply for terms. 

PLEASE ADDRESS— Pe nee niet ta eee 


NELSON & CO., TH. en, LOUTH, Lincolnshire. 
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eg to earn their daily bread? And | in the first days of your bereavement? 
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Inch PERMANENT / 
ENLARCEMENT, 
On Mount, 18 by 14 inches. = 
6 Cabinets, 3/-; 12 for 5/6. 12 
Cartes, 26; 6for 1/6. 100 Stamp 
Size, 3/6; 24 for 1/6. Send Cabinet 


JEWSBURY 

| manote ton, ae wht, wa, ronson {|| & BROWN’S 

| ocean ‘|| ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


Certified by the eye World-Wide Sale. For nearly a 
v ts * 
Sper bottle. Th fl a M1, E., Century the Approved Denti 

FREE SAMPLE sent pry tees on receipt of post-card by frice. Pots, is. Gd. and 2s. 6d. 
Tae VITS-ORE Co., Ltd., 398, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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FED ON 


“FRAME-FOOD” 


From FIVE WEEKS OLD. 
What his Mother says. 


——e-— 


Mrs. JEWELL, Weare Giffard, Bide- 
ford, writes :— 

“Tt is with the greatest pleasure 
I send you a photograph of our 
‘Frame-Food’ baby, taken when 
he was two years old. We com- 
menced giving him ‘ Frame-Food’ 
when he was about five weeks 
old, not altogether because he 
was a weakly baby, but because 
of the splendid results its use 
had achieved upon his elder 
brother. We are at present feed- 
ing boy number three upon it 
with equally satisfactory results.” 





‘‘PRAME-FOOD ”’ is sold in tins, 160z. for 1s. 


‘*FRAME-FOOD” JELLY, 


Like “ Frame-Food ” itself, contains the organic phosphates 
and albuminoids which are vitally necessary for the develop- 
ment of the Human Frame. It is especially suitable for 
older children and adults, and is an excellent substitute for 
Malt Extract, but is much cheaper and more palatable. 
Children eat it readily on bread and butter and grow stout 
and strong when using it. It builds up the strength of the 
Invalid, and Adults find it invigorating and vitalising to all 
the functions of the body. 


Sold in 1tib. Jars at 9d. each. 





To enable anyone to test the truth of above statements we will send 4b. Sample Tin 
of ““FRAME-FOOD” or 5oz. Sample Jar “FRAME-FOOD” JELLY sent free on receipt of 
8d. to pay postage—both Samples sent for 4d. postage. (Mention Strand Magazine. ) 





FRAME-FOOD CO., Ltd., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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Tue Secret of Success—StTeruing Honesty oF Purpose. 
Without it Life is a Sham!! 


**A new invention is brought betore the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Adams. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK OUGHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.’ 


A Simple Remedy for Preventing and 


Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from 
Alcoholic Beverages, 

Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Boils, 
Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, Influenza, Throat Affections, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


¥ WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION 
THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE 


IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


It is not too much te say that the merits of ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT’ have 
been published, tested, and approved literally from Pole to Pole, and that its 
cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of 
commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records, 


rINE 


INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, SICKNESS, etc.—‘‘I have often thought of writing to 
tell you what ‘ FRUIT SALT’ has done for me. I used to be a perfect martyr to Indigestion and 
Biliousness. About six or seven years back my husband suggested I should try ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I 
did so, and the result has been marvellous ;: I never have the terrible pains and sickness I used to have 3 
I can eat almost anything now. I always keep it in the house and recommend it to my friends, as it 
is such an invaluable pick-me-up if you have a headache or don’t feel just right. —Yours truly, 

ee ——— (August 8th, 1900).” 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on a DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, or FEVERISH 
CONDITION is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. ° It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, 


and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION, —See Capsule marked ENO'S‘ FRUIT SALT. Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd.,‘PRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 











